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LEVUKA, IN OVALAU (THE PRESENT CAPITAL), 


WELL! at last we actually have found a 
resting-place, quite beyond reach of tele- 
graphy !—at all events, no submarine cable 
has as yet found its way to Britain’s young- 
est colony—no vein of that intricate net- 
work whereby the electric pulse thrills 
throughout the length and breadth of her 
wide-spread empire, ordering each throb in 
unison with the working of the great cen- 
tral‘ artery, and securing instant sympathy 
for every joy or sorrow that affects the 
mother-country. 

You, who have never lived out of reach 
of its ceaseless ebb and flow, can scarcely 
realize the sort of old-world sense of iso- 
lation that creeps over us when, the mail 
wa Sydney or New Zealand having come 


and gone, we know that no further whisper | 
from the other world can reach us till an- | 


other packet is due, with its fresh install- 
ment of papers and precious home letters. 
Moreover, if there be any truth in the 
Vor. XVIII.—1 





| sole! 


additional charm lent by distance, we 
dwellers in these utmost isles should, above 
all, be susceptible thereto, having wandered 
about as far from the mother-country as is 
possible on this round earth—at least we 
are within a week’s run of New Zealand, 
which is the exact antipodes of Britain, 
and our day is your night—in fact, we 
have gained twelve hours on you, and often 


| think of you all still at breakfast while we 
| are about to turn in for the night. 


So you 
see, though we may no longer stand ‘ shoul- 
der to shoulder,’’ we are certainly sole to 
Forgive the execrable pun ; in truth, 
from force of long habit, it js difficult to 


| think of Fiji, or anything connected with 


it, in any other light than that of a great 
joke—in fact, from our earliest infancy, we 
have all agreed that it was the height of 


| wit to accuse any traveler of being on his 
| way, thither, and certainly there. was some- 
ching irresistibly foany i in its meré hame ; 
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though, truth to tell, I doubt whether 
many of us knew anything more concern- 
ing it, even its whereabouts being a matter 
of the vaguest uncertainty. For my own 
part, I honestly plead guilty to having till 
very recently possessed the very haziest 
ideas on the subject. I only knew of one 
person who had actually gone in search of 
it, and when on returning to Scotland, 
after eighteen months’ wanderings among 
the mountains, rivers, and forests of beau- 
tiful Ceylon, I found myself beset on all 
hands with questions as to where I was 
going next, the natural, because the most 
absurd, answer to so foolish a question in- 
variably rose to my lips, ‘* To Fiji!” Even 
the friendly letters of congratulation on 
my safe return home generally ended with 
some such clause as.this, ‘‘ But you are sure 
to make tracks again before long—shouldn’t 
wonder a bit if we heard you were starting 
for Fiji!’’ Judge, then, of my amazement 
when [ found that this very expedition was 
actually on the cards, and received a cor- 
dial invitation to be one of as pleasant and 
happy a party as ever left England’s shores. 
Temptation proved too strong. To ex- 
change the last months of bitter winter for 
tropical warmth and light—to fulfill that 
life-dream, a cruise in the South Pacific— 
to be offered so rare a chance as a visit to 
isles whence ferocious cannibalism had not 
yet wholly passed away, and to glide into 
all this so easily, without the slightest ex- 
ertion—was an opportunity by no means 
to be lost. 

So it came to pass that, within nine 
months of bidding farewell to Ceylon, 
I once more found myself on its well-known 
and loved shores, and thence, passing on to 
Singapore, obtained my first glimpse of 
quaint Chinese life. 

For several days after leaving Singapore 
we were in the beautiful Malay archipelago, 
threading our way through a succession of 
islands each more lovely than the last— 
Java, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Floris, 
Timor, etc.—some low, some jutting up 
into tall conical peaks, all beautifully 
wooded. 

For twelve days we were coasting along 
the northeastern shores of Australia, parts 
of which, such as the Torres Straits and 
Whit-Sunday Passage, vividly recalled pleas- 
ant days on Loch Lomond, and similar 
home scenery. We halted at Brisbane long 
enough to appreciate the marvelous capa- 
bilities for. gardening afforded by the semi-, 
tropical’ Climate ‘of : Queensland, : where 





shrubs and flowers of most diverse require- 
ments grow side by side—clumps of tropi- 
cal bamboo flourishing beside weeping wil- 
lows ; holly bushes with clusters of scarlet 
berries, overshadowed by tall palm-trees ; 
broad-leaved plantains seeming more luxu- 
riant than ever by contrast with leafless oaks; 
frost-dreading heliotrope beside wintry 
chrysanthemums; while dark pines from 
Norfolk Island serve as a background to 
large camelia-trees, literally one blaze of 
blossom, white, pink, crimson, and varie- 
gated. Strangest of all was it to see large 
orchards, where, in this month of May, 
patches of peach, pear, and apple-trees 
stand bare and leafless beside glossy-leaved 
orange-trees loaded with golden fruit. The 
latter combinations struck us more forcibly 
in New South Wales, where we halted for 
upward of three months, making our head- 
quarters in Sydney. 

Leaving Sydney in a whirl of balls and 
races, we once more took ship. Ten days’ 
steam accomplished the great joke of our 
lives, and we found ourselves actually in 
Fiji, its hundred and fifty isles surrounding 
us on every side, and looking in the dis- 
tance very much like many other isles a 
good deal nearer home—Harris, Lewis, 
and Skye, for instance—especially as seen 
on the day of our arrival, when thick mist 
alternated with such downpours of rain 
that we had to beat about for a consider- 
able time just outside the coral Seef (which 
lies about a mile from the shore of Ova- 
jau), actually within sound of the church 
bells, but seeing literally nothing, till a 
lull in the storm revealed the passage, Z.¢. 
the opening in the barrier reef, through 
which we passed into the quiet harbor of 
Levuka, when a bright gleam of sunshine 
fell Jike a ray of promise on the little town, 
with its background of richly-wooded hills, 
and dark craggy pinnacles far overhead, 
appearing above the white wreaths of floating 
mist. 

I confess that Levuka greatly exceeds 
our expectation. We had imagined it was 
still the raffish haunt of uproarious planters 
and white men of the lowest type, described 
by visitors a few years ago; instead of 
which we find a most orderly and respect- 
able community with strongly church-going 
tendencies. 

Besides the native chapels, there are 
three well-attended churches of the Epis- 
copal, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic 
persuasions. We are told that the reforma- 


‘tion: in the sobriety of the town is partly 


_ 
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SUVA, IN VITI LEVU (THE FUTURE CAPITAL), FROM A SUGAR-CANE FIELD, WITH THE NAMOSI 
PEAKS IN THE DISTANCE, 


due to the Good Templars, who here 
muster a very considerable brotherhood. 
Doubtless their work is greatly facilitated 
by the increased price of gin, which in for- 
mer days flowed like water, at the mod- 
erate price of one shilling per bottle, 
which has now risen to five times that 
sum. 

As concerns shops, or, as they are here 
called, stores, they are many and various, 
and if not troubled with a useless frontage 
of plate glass, they are at least fully stocked 
with all things needful; and there are 
several boarding-houses and hotels which, 
if not luxurious, at least provide the neces- 
saries of life. 

The situation of Levuka is by no means 
a desirable one for a capital which may 
become so important as that of Fiji, as it 
consists only of a very narrow strip of land 
on the edge of the sea, backed by steep 
hills which run up to nearly three thousand 
feet ; and though, of course, the lower spurs 
of these may gradually be dotted with villas, 
there is no possibility of extending the 
town, unless by expensive terracing. Only 
within the last few months has there been 
anything like what is ordinarily called a 
road—even the main street being only a 
strip of rocky sea-beach, and the few other 
foot-paths are of the roughest description. 


So, from the moment we leave the very 
untempting sea-beach, all our excursions 
must be on foot; and such exhausting 
scrambles I have rarely been driven to at- 
tempt. The hills are so very steep, and, 
moreover, so densely wooded, that a mod- 
erate walker really need not attempt them, 
though the bluff faces of crag and rock 
pinnacle are certainly attractive. 

There is no means of locomotion save 
walking and boating; the various Indian 
methods of carrying are unknown, and 
great was the amazement of the natives 
when the first horse was landed at Levuka. 
So gigantic a creature had never visited 
them in dreams, and one poor fellow still 
bears grievous traces of a frightful kick 
received while too confidingly taking hold 
of the unknown animal by the tail. Greater 
still was the wonder when, on one of the 
larger islands, a couple of mounted horse- 
men appeared for the first time at some of 
the inland villages, and were, naturally 
enough, hailed as supernatural beings, at 
whose approach the affrighted people fied 
precipitately, seeking refuge in the tallest 
palms, or wherever else they could find 
shelter. 

This island of Ovalau, though important 
by virtue of its being the site of Levuka, 
the present capital, is, in point of size, 
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somewhat insignificant ; considerably larger, 
however, than Bau, the tiny isle on which 
King Thakombau’s own particular town is 
situated. Both these isles lie off the coast 
of Viti Levu,’ which is by far the largest 
of the whole group. Viti Levu simply 
means Great Viti, which is the name by 
which these islands are always called by 
their own people; the name of Fiji, which 
we have adopted, being simply the Tongan 
mispronunciation of the word. 

One peculiarity of the language which at 
once catches the ear is the multitude of 
words which are simply reduplications, 
such as kende kende, a mountain; mothe 
mothe, bed; yau yau, mist ; kata kata, boil- 
ing; wat wat, oil; vulu vulu, cram full; 
reki rekt, joy; vuvu vuvu, jealous; dronga 
dronga, hoarse, etc. Likewise in names of 
places we have Somo Somo, Loma Loma, | 
Sau Sau, Drua Drua, Ruku Kuku, Sava | 
Sava, and so ad infinitum. 

To return to Great Viti, whose beautiful 
mountain ranges lie temptingly in the dis- 
tance, towering to about five thousand feet. 
We see them from various points of this 
and neighboring isles, but for many months 
they were to us forbidden ground, being 
the one spot in Fiji where disaffection 
openly prevailed, and where the savage 
tribes, the Kai Tholos, were still professedly 
cannibals. At the time of annexation they 
were on the verge of following the example 
of the other islanders, renouncing can- 
nibalism and adopting Christianity, for in 
these matters whole tribes move as one 
man, and must all follow the chief in what- 
ever line of action he deems expedient. 
But, ere the final step was taken, the 
awful scourge of measels swept over the 
isles, nor was the plague stayed till well 
nigh forty thousand of the luckless islanders 
had succumbed to its ravages. Who can 
marvel that these simple folk saw, in so dire 
a calamity, a direct visitation of the wrath 
of their forsaken gods, and a punishment 
for giving up their lands to the white men, 
whom, indeed, some among them were not 
slow to accuse of having purposely intro- 
duced a new and terrible disease, harmless 
to the fair race, but fatal to the dark, and | 
one which should clear them off the face of | 
the earth? And, indeed, such a belief was 
not wholly without color, inasmuch as it 
was on the return of the king from his mem- 
orable visit to Sydney, that some members 
of the royal family were found to have 








1 Pronounced “ Vetee Layvoo.” 


contracted the illness, which, however, was 
of so very mild a form that it was lightly 
treated. Quarantine regulations were ne- 
glected, and all were suffered to go ashore 
(from an English man-of-war) and mingle 
freely with friends and relatives, spreading 
the seeds of death wherever they turned. 
Then ensued those appalling months during 
which pestilence, followed by famine, rav- 
aged the land, carrying off about one-third 
of the whole population, including many 
of the very best and noblest of the chiefs, 
those who had been foremost in encouraging 
the people in all good things, and most 
favorable to the policy of annexation. 
While calamities such as these ravaged the 


| plains, it is scarcely a cause for wonder that 


some of the tribes who still remained unde- 
cided should have banished their Christian 
teachers, and openly repudiated the British 
rule. Indeed, we heard of an instance in 
which one of the teachers having died, even 


| the Christian villagers deemed it expedient 


so far to return to their old customs as to 
bury his wife and children in the same grave 
with him, as a propitiation to the spirit of 
the murrain. But, as a rule, the Christians 
stood their ground firmly, and accepted their 
fate with a marvelous resignation; greatly 
facilitated by the strange apathy and indif- 
ference to life which characterize so many 
semi-civilized races. 

One of the most difficult of the many 
vexatious questions regarding the prosperity 
of the colony is the terrible difficulty expe- 
rienced by the planters in procuring hands 
to work their estates. Even before the 
fearful mortality which has so appallingly 
reduced the number of able-bodied Fijians, 
they have been proved to be unsatisfactory 
men on plantations near their own homes, 
owing to their extreme indolence and easy- 
going. habits, though some of the tribes 
have turned out very well in other colo- 
nies. Accordingly, more diligent workers 
from other groups were eagerly sought. 
Hence arose that labor traffic of which 
England has heard so much, and so many 
variously-colored versions, from the blackest 
stories of kidnapping and brutal ill-treat- 
ment of men who were virtually slaves, to 
the couleur de rose which paints only the 
advantages gained by the savage from tem- 
porary association with white men. I fear 
we can scarcely pretend that the Jatter is 
always improving, but everything goes to 
prove that once in the hands of the planters, 
these laborers have generally met with kind- 
ness. 
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Of their previous experience on board 
ship, the worst stories have undoubtedly 
not been without foundation. The extreme 
difficulty of obtaining willing and intelli- 
gent recruits from races whose simple wants 
were fully satisfied without leaving home, 
and who might very possibly receive their 
visitors with a shower of poisoned arrows, 
backed by the knowledge that every such 
recruit represented five dollars in pocket 
for the captain and fifty cents for every 
ran of the crew, doubtless has in many 
cases resulted in terrible scenes of injus- 


tice; while, on the other hand, multitudes | 
of islanders have heard from their returned | 


brethren such accounts of the wonders they 
have seen, and the treasures they have 
acquired, especially that most coveted of 
articles, a musket, with abundant ammuni- 
tion, that they are willing enough to take 
their turn, and in some instances even agree 
to return to the same master for another 
term of years. 

This importation of foreign labor is now 
entirely in the hands of a Government 
immigration agent, to whom the owners 
and captains of all vessels employed in the 
labor trade are responsible for strict obser- 
vance of sanitary and other rules, and 
through whom every master must engage 
his men, and make all payments; namely, 
about fifty dollars passage money, and 
forty-five dollars wages, being at the rate 
of fifteen dollars a year for the three years. 


This is given to the men in the form of 
goods to take home with them, and is one 
of the points found to require special Gov- 
ernment inspection, the quantity and qual- 
ity of goods supplied to the unsophisticated 
natives by sundry traders (on receipt of a 
planter’s order for forty-five dollars’ worth 
of stuff per head) being by no means cal- 
culated to give the on-lookers a high view 
of white men’s commercial morality. Of 
course, during the time of service, the 
employer supplies food and tobacco, lodg- 
ing and medicine, as also the small amount 
of raiment required. 

On most plantations you will find repre- 


| sentatives of half the Polynesian Isles, each 


living somewhat apart from the others, in 
separate quarters, and all having distinctive 
characteristics to be dealt with and consid- 
ered ; their dispositions being as diverse as 
are their featuresand complexions. Straight- 
haired Tokalaus from the Line Islands with 
sallow skin and large dark eyes, Tanna men 
with long hair done in a multitude of tiny 
plaits, woolly heads and grizzly heads of 
every variety from the Banks Islands and 
the Loyalty group, or Erromango. The 
men most in request as genuine hard- 
workers come from Tanna, in the New 
Hebrides, while some of their nearest 
neighbors in the same group prove utterly 
useless. But the least popular come from 
the Solomon Isles, these being literally 
untamable, preserving the instincts of their 
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A FIJIAN CHIEF, 


race, who are all ferocious cannibals and | 
treacherous to a degree. 
You will scarcely envy the planter who 

finds himself settled alone, on some remote 
plantation, surrounded by a horde of these 
utterly untutored savages, each requiring to 
be taught everything from the very begin- 
ning, and certain to leave him at the expi- 
ration of the three years’ service, just when 
he has in some measure succeeded in train- 
ing them. But he is esteemed a lucky man 
who can procure a sufficient number of 
laborers to do justice to his estate. Every 
year this difficulty becomes greater, for the 
islanders know they can get better food and 
higher wages in Queensland, and of course 
prefer going there. Besides, the majority of 
the Fijian planters are so hampered by pov- 
erty that even at the comparatively low rate 
of wages in Fiji they cannot possibly afford 
to employ anything like the necessary num- 
ber of hands to do justice to their land. 
Nothing can well be imagined harder than 
the present position of the planting commv- | 
nity in these isles. Many of them, gentle- 

men by birth and education, came here long | 
years ago, risked heavy expenses to start | 
with, perhaps invested fair fortunes, but | 





more frequently had the addi- 
tional clog of working on money 
borrowed at heavy interest ; they 
have spent the best years of their 
life toiling in lonely exile, with 
literally no advantages to com- 
pensate for so many hardships. 
They have seen their crops fail 
year after year, and devastating 
hurricanes have in a few hours 
swept away the fruits of months 
of toil. Even when these dis- 
asters have not occurred, low 
prices and enormous expenses of 
freight to the colonies, of storage 
there, and finally of transit to 
England, have reduced profits to 
a mere cipher. ‘Thus it is that, 
utterly ruined and overwhelmed 
with debt, with health shattered 
by privation, and lack of what we 
deem positive necessaries of life, 
a very large proportion of the 
planters are left stranded, literally 
without the means to get away, 
helpless and well nigh hopeless, 
living just like the natives, on 
yams and wild pig, knowing no 
greater luxury than a bowl of 
yangona, and unable from sheer 
poverty to procure the commonest 
comforts of civilized life. There is, of 
course, every reason to hope that brighter 
days are not very far off, but the change 
cannot be brought about all at once, nor 
is the field an inviting one for any save 
genuine workers, neither is it one likely 


| to prove remunerative to any man who 


has not some capital to start with, say 
at least ten thousand dollars to invest, and 
something more to back him. One well 
competent to judge says, ‘‘ A steady, sober 
man, willing to rough it, and plod on, sat- 
isfied with poor fare, slow returns, and hard 
work, may, if his health continues, hope 
for some success.’’ But in what time he 
may find it is as yet unproven; the cotton 
trade having only just begun to revive, and 
sugar, maize, tobacco, and coffee being 
still undeveloped resources, though all are 
considered likely to pay well. At present 
the principal trade of the island is in cop- 


| pra, which is simply cocoa-nut dried in the 
| sun, preparatory to extracting its oil, and 


the déches de mer fishery. These are a spe- 
cies of Holothuria—hideous large black 
slugs, which, when dried, resemble lumps 
of India rubber, from which the Chinese 
prepare a rich soup. 
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Altogether, you perceive, the life of a | enticing than the last, are here utterly 
Fijian planter is by no means an idle day- | neglected, and it is a perfect struggle and 
dream of tropical luxury. Indeed, that most | battle to procure even such food as that 
delicious phase of life is a thing utterly un- | very indifferent person, an English ‘“ plain 
dreamed of by even the wealthiest members | cook,’’ would be ashamed to produce; and 
of this community, the majority of whom, | yet not one of the wretches, English or 
having come here direct from the colonies, | Chinese, who successively experimentalize 
have no conception of any state of existence | on your unfortunate digestion, will do so 
more luxurious than the reproduction of | for less than one pound per week! Oh, 
English life to which they have there been the sorrows of a housekeeper who fain 
accustomed. I need scarcely point out to. would have nice surroundings in Fiji! 
any one who has once tasted the delight of ; What would she not give for a staff of 
dreamy tropical life, how very poor a sub- | wide-awake, quick, neat-handed Hindoo 
stitute is that of the Australian bush. Yet, | servants, instead of these hopelessly idle 
literally, this is all that has hitherto been | islanders, who look so very intelligent and 
aimed at; so long as indifferent food of | are so stupid, or rather so utterly careless, 
any sort was to be had, and a rough shelter | about learning our strange, new ways? Of 
overhead, little more was desired. Save in | course, I speak only of the common people. 
exceptional cases, no care has been taken | The chiefs, as a rule, are a very superior 
to cultivate any of the delicacies of life. | class of men, both physically and mentally. 
No heavy scent of tropical blossoms per- | But I do wish that some of the Anglo-Indian 
fumes the night air, no veil of luxuriant | dames, who so little prize their treasures, 
creepers weaves garlands of delight over the | could exchange lots for awhile with any 
hideous roofs of corrugated iron, on which | lady in Fiji. 
the sun beats so fiercely, and whereon the There are other points besides untrained 
mad tropical rain falls with such deafening | servants in which life out here involves 
noise. Even the supply of fruit is very | many of the drawbacks of civilization, 
poor, and consists almost entirely of ba- | with few of its compensations. So wonder- 
nanas and pine-apples—the latter excellent | ful is the construction of all houses here, 
in certain districts. The luxuri- 
ous bath-rooms, which we are 
accustomed to consider a necessary 
of existence in the tropics, are 
unknown, as are also punkahs and 
ice, and while the sea swarms with 
fish, few, if any, find their way to 
market. 

No rice is grown in the country, 
though there is abundance of land 
well suited for it; consequently 
curry, the great staple of life in 
most tropical lands, which admits 
of such innumerable varieties, and 
which, it is said, would enable 
you to eat your grandmother, ds 
here unknown. ‘The latter feat, 
however, is one which has never 
been considered difficult in this 
country, without any adventitious 
aid! But, as regards curry stuffs, 
which might lend such piquancy 
to dull native vegetable diet, they 
grow wild and unheeded in every 
corner; ginger and turmeric, chil- 
lies, pumpkins, wild pine-apples, 
papaws, cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, 
and a thousand other things which 
a Hindoo would convert into a 
dozen different curries, each more A FIJIAN WITH HIS WAR-CLUB, 
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that there is not one corner of any room 
from which you can possibly avoid hearing 
every word spoken in every other room. 
To hold a private conversation under any 
roof is a thing impossible, and equally vain 
is it to seek silence by retreating to your 
own particular den. Nevertheless, there 
really seems to be no reason why these isles 
should not ere long be dotted with homes, 
of which each one should be a paradise. 
Certainly nature has done her part well 
in offering surroundings of infinite beauty. 
There are innumerable sites on these breezy 
hill-sides whence, looking down through a 
veil of glittering palm-leaves and rich foli- 
age, to which the mere trouble of planting 
soon adds the gorgeous coloring of scarlet 
hybiscus and rosy oleanders, never so beau- 
tiful as when contrasting with the vivid blue 
of the Pacific, the eye that loves exquisite 
color can never weary of simply watching 
the ever-changing scene outspread below ; 
for the calm sea-lake, whereon vessels of all 
sizes float so peacefully, is separated from 
the great purply ocean by a crystalline 
rainbow. ‘The coral reef acts the part of 
a submarine prison, producing a gleaming 
ray, wherein blend every shade of aqua- 
marine, mauve, emerald-green, sienna, and 
orange, forever varying with the ebb and 
flow of the tide, which at high water covers 
the reef to the depth of several feet. The 
highest edge of the reef lies toward the 
ocean, and a line of dazzling white surf- 
marks where the great breakers wage their 
ceaseless warfare on the barrier; but the 
passage through the reef is plainly marked 


by a break in the white line, and a broad | 


roadway of deep-blue connecting the inner 
waters with the great deep, all along the 
horizon. 

‘* Like sweet thoughts in a dream’’ lie 
the neighboring isles, their beauty sorely 


at variance with such deeds of ruthless | 


bloodshed and extermination of whole 
tribes as have been thereon enacted in 
very recent years. 


The majority of these isles are similarly | 


protected by a partial rim of coral, which 
acts the part of a natural breakwater, and 
encloses a calm lagoon of shallow water, 
whereon the smallest canoes can sail in 
safety ; and as there seems invariably to be 
a break in the reef opposite the mouth of 
every stream, there are not lacking passages 
by which to enter these harbors of refuge. 
Moreover, many of the isles lie so near to 
one another, that you can often travel fora 
considerable distance, almost always profit- 
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| ing by this shelter, and avoiding the dangers 
of the open sea. Others, however, lie as 
far asunder as the Scilly Isles from the Heb- 
rides or the Orkneys, and Fiji is composed 
of several groups quite as distinct as these. 
I have described this scene as I see it 
daily at noon. But of the radiant opal 
tints which overspread the whole sea and 
sky at the outgoings of morning and even- 
ing, or of its beauty when seen in the clear 
moonlight, there is no need to speak—your 
| own memory and imagination can supply 
both. 

The great barrier reef is not our only 
marine rainbow, for a labyrinth of smaller 
patches crops up everywhere, making the 
navigation of these waters a thing of infinite 
danger to the uninitiated. But for a never- 
failing sensation of delight, I commend 
you to floating over the reef in a boat 
of very light draught, so that you may 
peer down into all the crevices of those 
wondrous coral gardens, where every tinge 
of delicate pink, lilac, and blue recalls the 
flowers of earth, but which, alas! fade away 
so soon as we take the beautiful tufts to 
land, for the color is given by the gelatin- 
ous coral insect, which drips its life away 
when taken from its home, and, in a few 
hours, leaves us only its white skeleton—a 
very poor substitute for the lovely thing we 
saw and coveted, and which, moreover, 
like all that submarine garden, derived so 
much of its charm from the medium through 
which we beheld it—the clear, translu- 
cent water. Sometimes we look down on 
| patches of many-colored weed, where ex- 
quisite fish of vivid hues congregate in 
families, some striped with crimson, some 
| with black; some are vivid yellow, with a 
| collar like peacocks’ feathers. The com- 
| monest of all are either green or blue, each 
| more dazzling than any brush could paint. 
Some of the loveliest of these are so tiny 
that you can keep a dozen in a tumbler; 
others are about the length of your finger. 
| Sometimes we pass over great tables of 
dark coral, whereon lie lumps of brain and 
mushroom coral, sponges, and madrepores. 
, Of course, to secure these prizes it is neces- 

sary to step on to the reef; which, how- 
ever tempting in some respects, is not alto- 
gether pleasant walking, the sharp points 
i the coral cutting through the thickest 
boots, while its deceptive apparent depth 
makes it probable that you will plunge 
| into a much greater depth than you ex- 
| pected. But to the natives, untroubled by 
overmuch raiment, the reef is a source of 

















endless amusement and profit, and often at | 
low tide they sail thither in their pictur- 
esque canoes, with large yellow mat sail, 
and curious outrigger attached to one side, 
on the same principle, but much less effec- 
tively carried out, as those familiar to us in 
Ceylon. ‘These canoes are always objects 
of interest, especially those of the chiefs, | 
which, besides carrying a flag, sometimes 
have a fringe of great streamers floating 
from the sail, while the canoe is richly 
adorned at both ends with glistening 
white shells (the Cyprea ovu/a), which are 
also a favorite decoration for the main 
beam on roofs of houses. The boatmen 
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As regards climate, our impressions are 
highly favorable. We see white men who 
have been here for years, going about with- 
out any of the ordinary precautions deemed 
necessary in tropical climates. White um- 
brellas and solar hats are alike neglected, 
and a white puggaree is considered ample 
protection in a country where sun-stroke 
and fever are alike rare. The thermometer 
at go° marks an exceptionally hot day, and 
with the exception of occasional tropical 


| showers, we have generally fine weather— 


hot certainly, in the mid-day hours, but 
almost invariably tempered by a balmy 
breeze and soft gray clouds. December is 





FIJIAN CLUBS, SPEARS, AND PILLOWS. 


(who rejoice in such quaint rendering of | 
scriptural names as Luki, Joeli, Isaia, Ilijah, 
Solomoni, Zachausi, Methusela, etc.), be- | 
guile the time by singing monotonous 
songs, which, but for the almost invariable 
and very peculiar accompaniment of clap- 
ping hands, would often recall the Gaelic 
lays of our own northern boatmen. Some 
of these are invocations of the idle wind, 
nor is the familiar custom of whistling for 
a breeze by any means unknown. 

Imagine the aggravation of day by day 
paddling over this warm sunny sea, sorely 
tempted to bathe therein, and yet knowing | 
full well that the sharks here hold high 
revel and have an especial eye to white 
limbs ; not that they are particular, having 
no objection to eating turtles, shell and all, | 
or anything else that comes in their way. | 


supposed to usher in midsummer heat and 
heavy rains—not incessant, but very much 
in earnest while they last, and for three 
months we may be liable to hurricanes ; 
which, however, are not an invariable part 
of the programme; nor can they possibly 
be as severe as those of the West Indies, or 
all the frail buildings which compose this 
little capital would inevitably have long 
since been leveled with the ground. 

One unattractive characteristic of these 


_ isles forces itself on my notice all the more 


cruelly, coming in sharp contrast with the 
profusion of wild-flowers in Australia— 
namely, that they scarcely produce a blos- 
som. I have walked day after day till I 
was weary without finding so many flowers 
as would fill a small vase. 

The strange lack of animal life is one of 
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er | 
the most remarkable peculiarities of these 


isles, where the only indigenous four-footed 
creatures are rats and flying foxes. Even 
the pigs, which now run wild in the jungle, 
were originally introduced by the Tongans, 
who also brought ducks and fowls; and as 
to other animals, such names as seep7, mut- 
ton; got, goat; pusst, cat; ose, horse; 
collie, dog, and dbullamacow, beef, suffi- 
ciently Detray their origin. Happily, the 
list of Fijian reptiles is equally small. The 
snakes are few, and not venomous. Scor- 
pions and centipedes are very rare, so that 
flies and mosquitoes are almost the only 
foes we have to combat. Even fire-flies, 
which we look upon as a positive right in 
all tropical lands, are very few and very 
dim. 

However great may be the shortcomings 
of Fiji in the matter of flowers, she may 
safely divide honors with Australia in re- 
spect of ferns, which grow in richest pro- 
fusion, and are of innumerable species. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than a damp 
ravine in either country, with luxuriant 
masses of exquisite ferns hanging from 
every bough of the gray old trees, and 
here and there the stem of a magnificent 
tree-fern rising thirty or forty feet above 
the sea of greenery below, bearing its noble 
crown, and having its lower fronds all 
tangled with glossy-leaved creepers or fes- 
toons of the delicate climbing fern, the 
tender leaves of which hang in mid-air on 
long hair-like trails. 

But if Fiji has her lovely tree ferns, she 
also has her tree-nettles, which attain the 
growth of large forest-trees. Beautiful and 
treacherous are their large smooth leaves, 
veined with purple or white, so tempting 
to the eye, so cruel to the unwary hand 
outstretched to gather them; days will 
pass by ere the pain of that burning sting 
subsides. 

As regards the general foliage, it is al- 
most identical with that of Ceylon, though 
perhaps scarcely so rich. I miss the beau- 
tiful Kittool and several other palms, and 
some old friends appear with slight differ- 
ences, as in the case of the white-leaved 
shrub so common in Ceylon, with one pure 
white leaf on each twig. 


Here the same plant has a smoother leaf | 


and larger blossom. The white-leaved cro- 
ton-tree, which forms so conspicuous a 
feature in the general coloring of a Ceylon 
forest, is equally abundant here, where it 


is known as the candle-nut tree, and reigns | 
as monarch over an immense variety of | 
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crotons of every shade of eccentricity, 
both of form and color. But the most 
gorgeous varieties are imported from isles 
nearer the equator. A small number of 
forest-trees are pointed out as being essen- 
tially Polynesian. Such are the v7, or 
Tahitian chestnut; the dawa, whose young 
red leaves glow crimson, and gleam like 
jewels in the great expanse of green which 
surrounds us on every side; the ¢avo/a and 
the #vz, which only put on rich color ere 
they die. All these are fruit-bearing. 
Among other old friends, the papaw grows 
abundantly, and is worthy of special note, 
on account of its multiform uses, its fruit 
when unripe being so excellent as a vege- 
table, when ripe so good either raw or 
preserved; its leaves have the precious 
quality of making any meat tender which is 
either wrapped up or cooked in them, or 
even hung up beneath their shadow. They 
are also saponaceous, and if soaked with 
soiled clothes save a considerable amount 
of soap. Moreover, the pungent seeds are 
useful medicinally and act as a vermifuge. 

Every available corner of the ravines is 
laid out in tiny terraced fields, or rather 
miniature swamps, for the cultivation of the 
yams and taros, which form the staple of 
native food. Both these roots more or less 
resemble coarse potatoes, especially the 
former, which attain to a gigantic size, 
from one to ten feet in length, and are said 
sometimes to weigh one hundred pounds. 
The taros is of a bluish-gray color, and 
both in appearance and consistency resem- 
bles mottled soap. As its nature suggests 
(Arum esculentum), its leaves are like those 
of our own arum greatly magnified ; while 
those of the yam are like a very rich con- 
volvulus, as is also its habit of growth, 
each plant being trained along a tall reed. 
A great many varieties are cultivated, in- 
cluding one the root of which is throughout 
of a vivid mauve. The sweet potato also is 
in common use, and bread-fruit and bananas 
are abundant. The favorite method of 
preparing the two latter is to wrap them up 
in a large leaf and bury them till they fer- 
ment. The stench when the leaf is dug up 
is simply intolerable to the uneducated 
nose of a foreigner; but the Fijian inhales 
it with delight, therein scenting the man- 
adrai (bread) and puddings in which his 
soul delights. 

These puddings are sometimes made on a 
gigantic scale, on the occasion of any great 
gathering of the tribes. We were told of 
one that measured twenty feet in circumfer- 
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SPECIMENS OF FIJIAN POTTERY. 


ence, and on the same occasion there was a 
dish of green leaves prepared, ten feet long 
by five wide, whereon were piled turtles 
and pigs roasted whole; also a wall of 
cooked fish, five feet in height and twenty 
feet long. Certainly the masses of food 
accumulated on these great days beat every- 
thing we have heard of ancient Scottish 
funeral feasts. Mr. Calvert describes oné 
festival at which he was present where 
there were fifteen tons of sweet pudding, 
seventy turtles, fifty tons of cooked yams 
and taro (besides two hundred tons which 
were judiciously reserved), and as much 
yangona-root as would have filled five 
carts. The mode of laying the table on 
these occasions is peculiar. All food is 
arranged in heaps; a layer of cocoa-nut as 
foundation, then baked yams and taro; 
next the gigantic puddings on green banana- 
leaves, the whole surmounted by pigs and 
turtles. These are roasted whole in huge 
ovens, or rather pits in the ground, per- 
haps ten feet deep and twenty in diameter, 
which are first lined with fire-wood, on 
which is laid a layer of stones; when these 
are heated, the animals to be roasted are | 
laid on them, with several hot stones in- | 
side to secure cooking throughout; then 

comes a covering of leaves and earth, and 

the baking process completes itself. When 

all is ready, certain men are told off, who | 
carefully apportion this mass of food | 





among the representatives of the various 
tribes present, these subdividing amopg 
themselves, and great is the need for punc- 
tilious observance of all ceremonies and 
points of etiquette, as the smallest breach 
thereof would inevitably be noted, and in- 
volve certain revenge—or rather would 
have done so before the people} became 


_ Christians. 


But prior to that great change a feast 
would have been held of small account 
which was no? graced by abundant human 
flesh ; and if.by chance there was no war 
on hand to provide this delicacy, there was 
rarely much difficulty in finding victims ; 
a defenseless troop of women from some 
neighboring viklage, a canoe driven ashore 
by stress of weather, or, failing, these, a 
few insignificant Yerfs ex wives. who had 
lost favor with th rds, supplied the 
place of home farm-p i 


| culiarities were observed concerning the 


bokala, or human flesh. It Was considered 


| indigestible unless eaten with certain herbs 


which were purposely grown in every vil- 
lage (Solanum anthropophagorum). More- 
over, it was the only meat which was pre- 
ferred rather high, and which must not be 
handled, from a belief that it would produce 
skin-disease. Therefore it was invariably 
eaten with a peculiar round wooden fork 
with four long prongs. Some of the most 
noted cannibals, who gloried in the multi- 
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tude of men whom they had eaten, actually 
kept a recora of their number by erecting 
lines of stones. One of these registers 
numbers eight hundred and seventy-two ! 
and the Christian son of this ogre declares 
that his father ate them all himself, allowing 
no one to share with him. Another mem- 
ber of the same family had registered forty- 
eight, when his becoming a Christian put a 
stop to the amusement, and compelled him 
to be satisfied with commonplace beef. 
In fact, one of the excuses urged by Thak- 
ombau for so long adhering to cannibalism 
was that he and his people had no other 
substitute for English bullamacow. It is, 
however, twenty years since he abjured the 
vile custom and accepted Christianity ; but 
many of the islanders kept it up till quite 
recently. 

Strange, indeed, is the change that has 
come over these isles since first Messrs. 
Cargill and Cross, Wesleyan missionaries, 
landed here in the year 1835, resolved, at 
the hazard of their lives, to bring the light 
of Christianity to these ferocious cannibals. 
Picture it in your own mind. Two white 
men, without any visible protection, landing 
in the midst of these bloodthirsty hordes, 
whose unknown language they had in the 
first place to master. Slow and dishearten- 
ing was their labor for years, yet so well 
has that little leaven worked, that the 
eighty inhabited isles have all abjured can- 
nibalism and other frightful customs, have 
lotued, i.e. become Christians, and are now, 
to all appearance, as gentle and kindly a 
race as any in the world. 

Of course, there are not wanting many 
white men who sneer at all missionary 
efforts, and who declare that Christianity in 
these is merely nominal, adopted as a matter 
of expediency, and that half the people are 
still heathen at heart. Even were this true, 
and all outward signs go Ao disprove it, 
what can such cavilers/ expect? Have 
they forgotten—if, indged, they ever con- 
ydered—py what gradual steps the pagan- 
ism of their fathers in Britain yielded to 
the light, and for how many centuries idola- 
trous customs continued to prevail in our 
own isles? Even in the present day, we 
know that of the four million inhabitants of 
London one million are not recognized as 
even nominal members of.any Christian 
sect; and of the remainder, let the largest 
charity decide how many could be recog- 
nized by any outward mark of special up- 
rightness or devotion. It would be strange 


indeed, therefore, if these new converts | 








had suddenly acquired a monopoly of Chris- 
tian virtues. At least, they are, almost 
without exception, devout attendants at 
pnblic worship—the latter being conducted 
in their own homes, not in those of white 
men. And, as regards the fruits of Chris- 
tianity, even if they have acquired some 
civilized views of sharp practice from their 
neighbors, just compare them with what 
they were a few years ago—not merely 
cannibals, but cruel beyond all description 
—knowing no daintier morsel than the 
breast of a living woman, the tongue of a 
living man, the arm of a careless attendant, 
sometimes every limb cut off, cooked 
and eaten in presence of the agonized 
victim, who had previously been compelled 
to dig the oven and cut fire-wood for the 
purpose. Think of the sick who were 
buried alive ; the bevy of widows strangled 
by their own sons on the death of any man 
of mark; the prisoners deliberately fat- 
tened for the slaughter; the victims slain 
wholesale, that the chief's canoe might be 
launched over their dead bodies, or to 
furnish a sacrifice whereon to rest each 
post of his new house; whole villages 
depopulated for no other reason than to 
provide their neighbors with fresh meat ;— 
and then say whether the work of the 
missionaries in these isles has been a trifle ? 
Rather are we filled with thankful wonder, 
as we pass from village to village, and are 
everywhere greeted by happy-looking people 
and bevies of tidy school-children singing 
their simple hymns and songs. Often, as I 
sit alone sketching in some remote corner, 
and the people gather round so respectfully 
to inspect the strange white man’s work, 
I reflect with wonder how short a time has 
elapsed since these very people would only 
have viewed me in the light of beef, and 
hastened to prepare an oven for the feast ; 
not that white men’s flesh was ever held 
in much estimation, being considered too 
salt. 

The common objects of industry in these 
isles are certainly superior to those of most 
savage people. Their baskets and mats are 
excellent, and of very varied pattern. So 
also is the carving of their war-clubs, and 
the numerous variety of bowls of all sorts 
and form—sacred bowls for the priests, and 
for the national beverage, yangona, also for 
oil. Most elaborate ot all is the carving of 
the war-spears, and greatly may we marvel 
when we recollect that the only tools pos- 
sessed by these artists were stone axes, pre- 
cisely similar to those familiar to our own 
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antiquarians, and which were firmly bound 
with cord to a wooden handle shaped at one 
end like,a letter V. The fine carving was 
all done with saws of rats’ teeth set in hard 
wood, and the spines of the echini were 
also occasionally turned to account. The 
sinnet or string-work and the manufacture 
of tapa, z.e. cloth, are both positively works 
of art, so elaborate are the patterns pro- 
duced. The manufacture of pottery is far 
in advance of that in any other isles of the 
Pacific, and although the potter’s wheel is 
unknown some of the forms are most ar- 
tistic. 

The clay used is unfortunately very friable, 
or perhaps its extreme brittleness is due to 
lack of proper baking. The pots are simply 
roughly modeled, glazed with pine resin. 
and lightly baked in a fire of grass and 
sticks. 

We are greatly struck by the wonderful 
quickness of these people in noting differ- 
ences in white men, as well as the justice 
of their conclusions. One of the native 


princes gave us his opinion of the cap- | 


tain of a man-of-war who had treated 
him very hospitably, and supposed that he 
had made a great impression. He said, 
**You know he is not exactly what we 
should call a gentleman.’’ On the other 
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our idea of a gentleman,’’ that is, always 
courteous and considerate, and punctilious- 
ly observant of the most minute details of 
native etiquette—a matter far too generally 
ignored by white men in their rough-shod 
intercourse with brown races. No better 
example exists of the curious combination 
I have just noted than the Vunivalu him- 
self. He commenced his career of blood- 
shed at the early age of six, when with his 
own little hands he clubbed a playfellow 
two years older. From that time forward 
he was noted for every species of atrocity, 


, till the age of fifty, when he resolved to 


Jotu. Yet, throughout his whole life, he 
has been noted as a most courtly and dig- 
nified chief, especially when seen presiding 
at a council of minor chiefs; now he does 
all in his power to help the progress of order 
and good, and says he would rather have 
things as they are and see his people enjoy 
the blessings of peace, than recover all his 
old power. 

Thakombau now dines at the governor's 
table—a gentleman with gentlemen. His 
ideas on all subjects were vastly enlarged 


| by his visit to Sydney, and when you re- 
| member the amazement with which one horse 


hand, Thakombau, or, as he is generally | 


called, the Vunivalu, or root of war, summed 
up his opinion of the governor, Sir Arthur 
Hamilton Gordon, by saying, ‘‘ He is quite 


| 


was beheld here, that any form of wheeled 
vehicle is unknown, and that a two-storied 
house built by the missionaries at Viwa was 


| considered a perfect miracle of construction, 
| you can understand how wonderful so great 


a city as Sydney must have appeared in his 
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eyes. He told us that the vastness of the 
crowds gave him some idea of what the 


gathering of people in heaven must be! | 


We said we wished he could see West- 
minster Abbey. He replied that he could 
well imagine that the city, of which Sydney | 
was but an offshoot, must indeed be of | 
surpassing grandeur. 

‘““Would he come to London ?”’ 

“* No, he feared to die at sea, and be 
thrown overboard.’’ 

‘*But we had run that risk to see his 
isles, and here we were safe.’’ 


him ; his son might perhaps go.”’ 

We were greatly amused at the reason he | 
assigns for never opening his lips in English, | 
which he doubtless knows pretty well. He 
says he has heard Englishmen speak Fijian, | 
and that is quite sufficient. His favorite | 
companion in Sydney was a tiny white | 
child, granddaughter of Sir Hercules Rob- | 
inson, who delighted to ensconce herself | 
on his knee, sometimes looking up in his 
face, with a sudden qualm of doubt, to 
whisper : 

** Please don’t eat me! 
me, will you?” 

It would be a pretty picture, would it | 
not, the fine old chief lying on his mat, | 
with his treasured Bible, which he cannot 
read, lying beside him ‘‘ because it makes | 
him feel so good,’’ and the little fair Eng- | 
lish girl nestling beside him ? 

It seems strange, in writing of a country 
so recently pagan, to have no occasion to 
allude to the religion of the past. This is 
partly because there never were any idols | 
to speak of, and even the temples have in 
most cases been destroyed. The different | 
gods dwelt enshrined in all manner of | 
animals, fish, birds, plants; the hawk, the | 
shark, the land-crab, fowl, eel, and above | 
all, the serpent, were thus held in reverence. | 
The latter, of which very few specimens | 
are to be found in Fiji, was worshiped | 
under different names in different isles. 
In some the reptile was reverently anoint- | 
ed with cocoa-nut oil and set at liberty ; in | 
others, it was carefully carried to its tem- | 
ple, and there anointed, and laid on a bed | 
of native cloth. | 

Probably the nearest approach to any | 
custom ever connected with heathen prac- 


| 


You won’t eat | 


with remarkably-carved pedestals, quite 
different from the simple cups used by the 
laity, were especially reserved for the use of 
the priests. Though no idea of sanctity is 
now supposed to attach to the draught, its 
manufacture is still a matter of gravest 
moment, and no business of any importance 
can possibly be conducted without its 


| magic influence. 


As the yangona, elsewhere called kava, 
occupies so prominent a place in all the 
events of life throughout the Pacific, I may 


| as well tell you in detail how it is prepared. 
‘‘Oh, it was only his age that deterred |; 


First of all, picture to yourself a large 


| native house of one room; its rafters tho- 


roughly blackened with wood smoke from 
the fire-place, which is hollowed out of the 
floor in one corner, but which has no chim- 
ney. So the thatched roof is saturated 
with rich-brown peat reek, which harmo- 
nizes well with the warm-brown skin of the 
inmates. The furniture consists chiefly of 
mats, on which all present recline; a 
wealthy man’s bed consists of a pile of 
fifteen or twenty of these, forming a cool 


| and refreshing couch, though the invariably 


hard bar of wood or bamboo, for the neck, 
which acts the part of pillow, is scarcely 
suggestive of repose. For awhile your 
eyes, blinded with the glare outside, can 
scarcely distinguish aught in the gloom 
within ; but presently a large wooden bowl, 
resting on four legs, is produced, and a 


| large root of yangona is brought in, scraped, 


cut into small portions, and distributed 
among a select few of the young men or 
women present, each of whom is provided 
with water wherewith continually to rinse 
his or her mouth. Each then takes a lump 
of the precious root and solemnly chews it, 
producing in due time a small dry ball of 
white fibre. When all have finished chew- 
ing, the fibre is all placed in the great 
bowl, and one man is told off for the 
honor of preparing the nectar. First he 
pours water on it; then, with a wisp of 


| cocoa-nut or hybiscus fibre, he strains the 


particles of chewed root again and again, 
till all its essence is extracted, when he 
carefully removes it all, leaving only a semi- 
opaque, or, as we should say, drumlie fluid. 
A portion of this is then brought round in 
a bowl made of cocoa-nut shell, and pre- 
sented to the principal person present. If 


tices, which we may still witness, is the | he be a chief, all present shout some short 
solemn preparation of the yangona [pro- | sentence, and continue clapping their hands 
nounced yan-gona] bowl, which formerly | in a peculiar measured way, all the time 
was never drunk till prayer had been made, | he is drinking; another exclamation an- 
and a host of gods invoked. Wooden bowls | nounces when he has finished, and then 





‘ 


they clap hands in quite a different fash- | 
ion. 
each person in turn, and they drink in 
solemn silence. 

I forgot to tell you that mékés, z.e. songs, 
were sung in chorus with quaint accompani- 
ment of clapping hands in time,—I had 
almost said in tune,—while the bowl was 
being made ready. Sometimes, to suit 
white men’s prejudices, the root is grated 
instead of being chewed, but connoisseurs 
would on no account be content with so 
very inferior an article as is thus produced. 
In flavor it resembles Gregory’s mixture 
and soap suds, but after it is swallowed it 
leaves a pungent taste like ginger, which 
its votaries greatly delight in, and after 
awhile it produces a soothing effect, like sal 
volatile. Confirmed drinkers, and such 
there are, even among white men, are said 
to acquire a positive craving for it, and to 
all classes of the community it is the joy of 
life. Even when taken in excess, it is said 
to have no effect on the brain, though it 
paralyzes the muscles, so that the unfortu- 
nate wretch who has drunk more than his 
meet—generally a British sailor—lies help- 
less, but perfectly sensible of all that is 
passing round him. This, however, is a 
matter of the rarest occurrence, and, as a 
stringent law has long been in force, origi- 
nally enacted by the self-appointed white 
government at the request of the chiefs, 
and now embodied in the new code, sub- 
jecting any person who sells any manner of 
imported spirits to any Fijian to rigid pains 
and penalties, it follows that drunkenness 
from any cause is a thing almost unknown 
among the natives. 

One property of the yangona root is to 
produce a most beautiful polish, and a 
purply hue like that of the bloom on a 
grape inside the bowls that have been long 
in use. Such, therefore, acquire very great 
value. 

The word méké, which I used just now 
to describe the songs chanted during the 
brewing of yangona, is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to dances and songs—songs, by the 
way, many of which are so old, that the 
present generation have no idea whatever 
of their meaning, nor from which of their 
various ancestors they inherit them. They 
simply sing them as songs in a dead -lan- 
guage, concerning which they can give no 
information whatever. 

The dances are exceedingly picturesque | 
scenes. The ball-room is the village green, 


Then the bow! is carried round to | 
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| trees giving saci pare The calm blue 
sea washes a white strand on which are 
| drawn up canoes of all sizes. The people 
| have assembled from far and near, all in 
| their holiday attire, wearing their best sulu 
| or waist-cloth, probably made of tapa, 
| which is made ‘from the bark of the paper 
| mulberry, of which also large pieces of 
| cloth are made as hangings for the chiefs’ 
houses, in some instances a hundred yards 
in length, and elaborately painted with a 
black and brown pattern. Some wear this 
tapa tied in a large knot behind en panier, 
others let it trail on the ground like a 
train. Over it, sometimes, instead of under 
it, some wear a /igu, a long rude fringe of 
strips of brightly-colored tapa, reaching 
from the waist to the knee, or worn over 
one shoulder, when the gay streamers flut- 
ter round the wearer like those of a piper’s 
ribbon. This fringe is sometimes made of 
a plant called watoa, resembling black 
horsehair, and a long fringe is considered 
| very valuable. Short fringes of this are 

worn as garters on the bare leg, and look 
very well. In some parts of the mountains 





a woman’s full dress consists of a fringe not 
six inches wide, worn round the hips, but 


in most of the civilized regions a moderate 
amount of drapery is considered desirable. 

The scanty drapery is supplemented by 
very varied wreaths and garlands of green 
leaves, twined round the waist or shoulders, 
sometimes hanging thence in long green 
fringes; trails of delicate creeping fern and 
graceful vines, which in the colonies is the 
generic term for all manner of creepers. 
As the supply of wild-flowers is so very 
scanty, the necklaces are in a great measure 
made of fine shreds of brightly-dyed tapa, 
small feathery tufts of which also adorn the 
head, together with an occasional bright 
blossom. On the arms are worn bracelets 
of pearl-shell. Strips of tortoise-shell are 
the commonest ear-ring (though a quid of 
tobacco, or sometimes, I fear I must con- 
fess, a common clay pipe, suggesting the 
invariably vulgarizing influence of some 
white man, there finds a convenient res:- 
ing-place). A single red shell, or a large 
curly boar’s tooth, is the favorite neck 
ornament; the latter on a dark skin is 
strikingly becoming to the fine stalwart 
fellow who wears it. Large collars of 
whale’s teeth curved upward and filed to a 
| point found great favor in old days, but 

have been !aid aside as savoring of heathen- 
| ism; as have also those very elaborate 





overshadowed by tall cocoa palms and other | methods of hair- -dressing which gave em- 
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ployment to at least one professional barber 
in every chief’s house, and led to the in- 


vention of those very untempting pillows, | 
consisting of a bamboo raised six inches off | 


the ground, by a foot at either end, whereon, 
not the weary head, but the neck, might 
rest in sleep. As this elaborate style of 
hair-dressing was peculiar to the men of 
the tribes, I think we might henceforth 
hear less about vanity as an essentially 
feminine characteristic. Not only were 


their own heads dressed to resemble deliri- | 


ous mops, but still more startling wigs, 
most artistically made, were considered a 
very desirable addition to a warrior’s get- 
up. These have now fallen into disuse. I 
wish I could say as much for the use of 
scarlet, brown, and blue paint, and black 
charcoal, with which they disfigure faces, 
some of which would otherwise be down- 
right handsome. 

The dancing of these wild, picturesque 
people is singularly graceful, though many 
figures involve immense action; therein 





presenting a most favorable contrast to the 
monotonous so-called dances of the East. 
Like those of many primitive races, it is a 
circular, sunwise dance ; with many varied 
figures, wherein the whole circle move as 
with one will, apparently imitating divers 
actions of archery, fishing, agriculture, etc., 
the whole body constantly thrown back- 
ward and forward, or on one side with 
arms undulating, as if to mimic the curl of 
a sea-wave. All this time the bystanders, 
and dancers also, sing choruses, which 
with accompaniment of a drum are the sole 
music, and very striking and effective it is. 


| The dance will last for hours, as there are 
| plenty of fresh comers to fill the place of the 


weary. Probably they will carry it on by 
torchlight, and, for aught I know to the 
contrary, may repeat at parting the kindly 
proof of affection they exchanged on meet- 
ing—not a kiss, not even a literal rubbing 
of noses, but a deliberate smelling of one 
another. In which pleasing occupation we 
will leave them. 
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By GeorceE J. Hacar. 


JOURNALISM in the United States is con- 
ducted for the most part on the impersonal 
plan. People generally speak of what 
such and such papers say on questions of 
public moment ; it is only the more know- 
ing ones wko express interest in the opin- 
ions of Messrs. Dana, of the Suz; Reid, of 
the Zribune; Halstead, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial; Watterson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal; Storey, of the Chicago 
Times ; or Colonel McClure, of the Phila- 
delphia Zimes. 

In Paris, for few French newspapers 
outside the capital are ever mentioned in 
American papers, the reverse is the case. 
The individuality of the editor is far higher, 
more pronounced than here, There a 
greater commercial value attaches to the 
name of a successful editor. Many in- 
stances might be cited of the extraordinary 
sales of a new or an established newspaper 
upon the announcement that such a jour- 
nalist had assumed the editorship. The 
reason is that instead of the strictly anony- 
mous character of editorial, news, and 
correspondence articles in the American 
newspapers, or the ‘‘ signed for the writers, 





Edward Legge,”’ of the Whitehall Review, 
of London, the articles in the French news 
and illustrated papers are published over 
the names, real or assumed, of the authors. 
Individual responsibility is thus established, 
and a person aggrieved by an author knows 


at once where to seek satisfaction. Hence 
a journalist of experience becomes known 
as an advocate of this or that ism, as the 
friend or opponent of this person or that 
project. And thus, when a fire-eater is 
announced to be about starting a new 
paper or connecting himself with an old 
one, all who like such diet rush to his 
furnace. 

An exception is found to this custom in 
the case of a few papers such as Le Zemps, 
La Republique Francaise, Le Petit Journal, 
and three or four others of like character, 
in which the special articles only are signed. 
The general rule, however, is to give credit 
for every article, even to the miscellaneous 
selections and similar items clipped from 
another paper. Another phase of journal- 
ism prevalent in Paris, but one that woul: 
not be tolerated in this country, is the 
liberty that members of a staff of one paper 
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enjoy of contributing openly over their 
own names to the columns of other papers. 
Thus, Francisque Sarcey, besides writing 
weekly dramatic criticisms for the Zemps, 


has contributed almost daily a chronique to | 


the Dix-Neuvieme Siecle. 

In 1879 the number of daily political 
journals published in Paris was forty-nine, 
and of political reviews seventeen, while 
on the 1st of January, 1881, the number of 


the former had increased to sixty-seven, 
and of the latter to twenty-eight. Of the 


sixty-seven dailies, fifty-one are large four- | sant,—a very prince in journalistic manage- 


page papers like the Figaro, and sixteen | 


are small and four-paged, like the Petit Jour- 
nal. Officially, these papers are grouped 


in five classes according to the interests | 


they are understood to represent,—the Op- 
portunist Republican, the Irreconcilable 
Republican, the Legitimatist and Catholic, 
the Monarchist and Orleanist, and the 
strictly Bonapartist. To all the daily polit- 


ical papers the records in the Department 
2* 


| make-up of their contents. 
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| of the Interior credit an aggregate circula- 


tion of 1,962,720 copies. 

The circulation of some of these papers, 
particularly the one-cent ones, is as mar- 
velous to an American as the variety and 
The Pett 
Journal was credited with the largest circu- 
lation, nearly 600,900, or an average during 
the month of December, 1880, of 598,300. 
Next to it is ranked the Petite Acpublique 
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Francaise, with 168,000. The famous 
Figaro, founded by the late M. Villemes- 


ment,—is rated third, with a daily issue 


| reaching closely toward 100,000 copies. 


This paper treats largely of politics and 
society and theatrical intelligence, and has 
been the training-school of some of the 
brightest wits and cleverest writers in 
Frauce. The Journal des Debats, with a 
circulation of from 7000 to 8000, owes its 
reputation to its comprehensive and pecul- 
iarly written articles on foreign affairs by 
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John Lemoinne. The Republique Francaise 
is regarded as the special organ of Leon 
Gambetta; the Pays, under the editorial 
control of the great duelist, Cassagnac, is 
intensely Bonapartist, excepting always 
Prince Jerome ; L’/ntransigeant, of Roche- 
fort, with a circulation of from 30,000 to 
40,000; the Mot a’ Ordre, La France, Le 
Parliament, and Citoyen have circulations 
varying with the political events of the day 
that may be treated in the Rochefort-Blan- 
qui-Louise Michel style. 
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before his death prominent politicians 
sounded him on the subject of going into 
the Senate, but he declined the distinction 
on the score of being ‘‘ yet too young for a 
fossil.’”’ The last attack upon his charac- 
ter, one of those atrocious, studied schemes 
under which many good men have fallen, 
rebounded on the heads of the conspirators. 
There was not one man in all France who 
in his heart believed that Girardin would 
play the spy upon his beloved country for 
all the flesh-pots of Germany. 


The death of M. de Girardin 
leaves John Lemoinne the doyen 
of the Paris press. He isa native 
of England, having been born in 
London, October 17, 1815, of 
French parents, and for forty years 
he has enjoyed the reputation of 
being the most independent, high- 
toned, and peculiar journalist in 
France. His English education 
and his familiarity with English 
history have doubtless caused him 
to be misunderstood by Radical 
Republicans, Monarchists, and Im- 
perialists alike. He has always 
been a fearless critic. The pos- 
sessor of a vast array of facts, and 
a mind of extraordinary powers of 
detail, arrangement, and expres- 
sion, he has constantly been—to 
use an Anglicism—in hot water. 

He began his journalistic work 
upon the Journal des Debats when 
quite a young man, and when but 
twenty-five years old he was placed 
in charge of the foreign - political 
department of that paper, a posi- 
tion he has retained to this day. 
He has made himself as familiar 
with general literature as with in- 
ternational politics, as his volum- 

The strength of the individuality of the | inous contributions to the Revue des Deux- 
Paris journalist was shown last winter by | Mondes and other publications attest. In 
the fact that the announcement that Emile | France he is regarded as a born Oppor- 
de Girardin had determined to withdraw | tunist. Many Americans who have met 
from political and journalistic life was | him compare him with our own Wendell 
deemed of sufficient public importance to | Phillips. His severest critics say that he 
be telegraphed all over the world. No | ‘instinctively arrays himself against any 
member of the press had been so outspoken, | form of government which may happen to 
so prophetic, so thoroughly Parisian as he. | exist.’’ While for himself he does not pre- 
None had approached him in influence, for | tend to be strictly consistent, but insists on 
had he not commanded Louis Phillipe to | truth and independence as essential to the 
abdicate, and had not Napoleon III., | honorable practice of his profession. Like 
through fear of his power over the people, Girardin, he was tempted with the favors 
endeavored time after time to entice him | of the Empire when Napoleon felt the need 
from the editorial chair with proffers of | of strong men about him, but he never fell, 
richly-paying portfolios? Only a few weeks | and to-day, after passing through some of 
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the stages of Legitimatism and Orleanism, 
he acknowledges a preference for the Re- 
public, but is seldom in accord with the 
Government. 


In personal attire and de- | 


| his uncle, the Abbé Cassagnac, then prin- 
cipal of the school. When nineteen, he 
founded the /nudependence Parisienne, and a 
year later was attached to the Vation, of 


portment he would be taken on Broadway | which his father was chief editor. In 1866, 


for an Episcopal minister. 
It would be difficult to determine whether 


M. PAUL GRANIER DE CASSAGNAC, 


Paul Granier de Cassagnac, editor of Ze 
Pays, is better known in this country for 
his services as a journalist than for his skill 
as a duelist. He was born December 2, 
1843, and is now a tall, broad-shouldered 
man. He was and still is the most uncom- 
promising Bonapartist, and has ever been 
’ ready to take up the gauntlet in behalf of the 
unfortunate Eugenie or her cause. When 
eight years old, he was sent to the Bonaparte 
College, in Paris, pursuing his studies with 


| when his father resumed the editorship of 
Le Pays, Paul was given an important de- 


partment, as well as a 
sinecuré position in the 
Department of the Inte- 
rior. Near the close of 
that year he had his first 
difficulty with Roche- 
fort. The Sole? con- 
tained an article by the 
future Communist re- 
flecting on Marie Antoi- 
nette, to which Cassag- 
nac replied, comparing 
the author to ‘‘a snail 
who left its glowing and 
slimy trace upon the 
white marble of a chaste 
statue.’’ A challenge was 
the result. After several 
interrupted meetings, 
the editors fought on the 
plains of St. Denis, in 
a furious snowstorm, in 
January, 1867. Roche- 
fort’s first shot missed, 
while Cassagnac’s struck 
his opponent on the hip. 

Beyond his duels, 
which were in almost 
all cases provoked by 
his pen, there is little in 
his career to interest the 
general reader. These 
now number twenty. He 
wounded M. Larennia, 
of the Corsair, after a 
discussion on an alleged 
insult to the late czar 
while attending the Ex- 
position of 1867; in 
1868 he wounded M. 
Kerveguen in the face ; 
in the same year he refused to fight Lieu- 
tenant Luiller, of the French navy, who 
had thrown a glass of wine in his face in 
a public place, and was known as a most 
| expert swordsman, but had him arrested 
for assault; and on the 29th of August of 
that year he ran his sword through the lung 
of Mons. de Lissagaray, his first cousin, 
also a journalist. His most famous duels 
| were those with Gustave Flourens and M. 
| Rance. On the day of his election to the 
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French Assembly Cassagnac was challenged 
by Fiourens, who claimed that the former 
had insulted him at a time when no satis- 
faction could be demanded, that is, during 
Flourens’s imprisonment at St. Pelagie. 
Cassagnac attempted to have the meeting 
postponed, but Flourens was inexorable, 
and the two cross-swordsmen met. It is 
said, and the matter was long the talk of 
Paris, that Cassagnac, fearing his opponent, 
disregarded all the rules of dueling, and 
deliberately tried to kill his opponent. The 
duel was most stubbornly contested, but 
Flourens, disconcerted by Cassag- 
nac’s departures from the code, re- 
ceived three wounds. The duel with 
M. Ranc was fought on July 6, 1873, 
on the Luxembourg frontier. Cassag- 
nac was seriously wounded, and M. 
Ranc slightly scratched. Besides 
Lieutenant Luiller, Cassagnac has 
refused to meet M. Clemenceau, a 
physician of wealth, a deputy for 
Paris, the husband of an American 
lady, and a most skillful—but left- 
handed—swordsman. 

In the early part of December, 
1880, the social and political world 
of Paris was greatly excited by what 
was called the Rochefort-Gambetta 
incident. M. Rochefort had been 
calling attention to his conduct when 
in prison in 1871, and affirming that 
he had never taken advantage of his 
acquaintance and previous associa- 
tion with certain prominent and in- 
fluential men to ask any favors of 
them, and that all he had demanded 
was that he might be treated exactly 
like the Communists with whom he 
had been arrested. He had also 
very injudiciously ran foul of Gam- 
betta. 


Rochefort Aad endeavored to secure influ- 
ence and favor. This being denied by 
Rochefort, the Republique Francaise pub- 
lished in full the letter which it said had 
been left at Gambetta’s house in the latter 
part of July, 1871. The letter speaks of the 
author as the victim of a judicial error, 
narrates his services during the Commune, 
and begs dear Gambetta to ‘‘ put in a word 


for me before the Chamber is dismissed and | 


my trial comes on.’’ This publication made 
Rochefort furious, but it silenced that at- 
tempt at self-laudation. 

Henri Rochefort, as he prefers to be 
called, is the son of a Legitimatist noble- 


The President of the Chamber of | 
Deputies caused it to be announced that | 
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man, the Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay, and 
was born in, 1830. It was not until he was 
thirty-one years old that he gave himself up 
wholly to journalism. There were, until 
1868, when the old press law was repealed, 
only about a dozen daily newspapers licensed 
to discuss politics. Rochefort had been 
writing in the So/ec/and Evenement. When 
the latter was temporarily suppressed, the 
Figaro, transformed from a bi-weekly to a 
daily paper, took its place, and Rochefort 


| became leading political writer, but his 


writings struck so high and penetrated so 


M. JULES FERRY. 


deep that the paper was ‘‘ cautioned,’’ and 
M. Villemessant promised that Rochefort 
should thereafter be attached to it only as 
a literary contributor. Rochefort became 
nettled at this, and on the rst of June, 
1868, hung out his famous Zanterne. With 
this he bitterly attacked the Government, 
and the Government was weak enough to 
show its resentment. As a natural conse- 
quence, the name of the Lanterne was in 
everybody’s mouth, and the paper itself in 
everybody’s hand. On the appearance of 
the eleventh number the issue was seized 
by the police, and the proprietor was con- 
demned to a year’s imprisonment, a heavy 
fine, and the loss of civil and political 
rights for a year. Thesale of the Lanterne 
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was surreptitiously continued, but the paper 
was published in Brussels. It was not long, 
however, before Rochefort was obliged to 
seek an asylum in Belgium, on account of 
the various judicial proceedings that had 
been taken against him in Paris. In the 
elections for November, 1869, he was chosen 
a deputy for Paris, and in the following 
month he started the Marsezllaise. An 
article published therein led to the murder 
of the assistant editor, Victor Noir, by 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte. His violent 
**leader’’ on the death of this talented 
and popular editor caused his arrest and 
imprisonment in February, 1870, but after 
the fall of the Empire he was released by a 
mob, and made a member of the Govern- 
ment of National Defense. 


M. LEON SAY. 


Early in February, 1871, he founded the 
Mot ad’ Ordre, a few days later he was again 
elected a Deputy for Paris, and in April he 
re-entered Paris, then under the Commune. 
Before the final attack by the Versailles 
troops, he tried to escape from the city, but 
was arrested, tried by court-martial, and 
sentenced to imprisonment in the fortress 
of St. Martinde Ré. In 1872 the Govern- 
ment allowed him to go to Versailles to 
legitimatize his children by marrying their 
dying mother. With other Communists he 
was sent to the penal colony of New Cale- 
donia, whence he escaped in 1874, return- 
ing to Europe by way of New York City, 
where he was received by the refugees of 
the Commune, and settling in Switzerland. 
In July, 1880, after the amnesty, he returned 
to Paris, started Z’/ntransigeant, and at- 
tacked Gambetta as before mentioned. 

Turning for a few moments from the 
haunts where the familiar male editors may 
be accosted, let us step into the sanctum of 





the Nouvelle Revue, where Juliette Lamber, 
or Mme. Adam, as she is now better known, | 
reigns supreme, with a charm of voice and | 


grace of manner that are suggestive of the 
powerful female rights of other and less 
practical days. She is declared to have 
been born at Verberie, l’Oise, in 1832, 
and represents a complete political stock, 
for, the authorities say, her father was a 
Socialist, her grandfather a vehement Bona- 
partist, and her grandmother a ‘‘ tearing 
Royalist.”’ 

In 1858 she became acquainted with 
Edmond Adam, formerly an editor of the 
Nationale, and in 1868, when certain inter- 
esting obstacles had been removed, mar- 
ried him. During the war of 1870-71 her 
salon in Paris became the centre of politi- 
cal activity. There was to be seen every 
man who counted in the destiny of the 
country; there governments and cabinets 
were made and destroyed; and there, it 
is now said, began the badgering of Mar- 
shal MacMahon, which led to his resigna- 
tion of the Presidency. Through her efforts 
her husband was induced to furnish Roche- 
fort with funds to escape from New Cale- 
donia, and to provide for Rochefort’s 
children. M. Adam was elected a Life 
Senator in 1875, and died two years later, 
leaving her all his large fortune. His will 
was contested, but the widow won. In the 
course of the trial the counsel for the con- 
testants said of her, ‘‘She is a veritable 
power in the State that cannot be left out 
of any calculation ; she has realized her 
daring ambition ; she has a sa/on of her 
own ; she perpetuates the tradition of Mme. 
Récamier; she gives weekly banquets and 
monthly receptions. She is the 
Egeria of the Republic.’’ 

The first number of her Mouvelle Revue 
was published on October 1, 1879, with 
an immense list of contributors, and 1s re- 
garded as a competitor against the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes. Of late years she has 
been a frequent contributor to the Szec/e, 
and has published several books. In De- 
cember, 1880, her play, entitled ‘‘ Galac- 
tier,’’ was produced at the Théatre des 
Nations, in Paris, and was taken by her 
admirers as an indication of her intention 
of abandoning journalism and politics for 
the drama. 

In strange contrast with Mme. Adam is 
Louise Michel, an amnestied Communarde, 
who had scarcely set foot in Paris from 
New Caledonia and acknowledged the ° 
plaudits of 30,000 people at St. Lagare, 
when she established Za Revolution Sociale, 
and became in a week one of the most 
prominent people in Paris. She was born 
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in the Haute Marne, in pre of humble 
parentage. When a little over seventeen, 
she went to Paris and secured a position as 
teacher of a school in the suburb of Mont- 
martre. Her first labors of a character to 
attract public attention were in the neigh- 
borhood of her school. She nursed the 
sick, helped the needy even to the extent 
of impoverishing herself, and became in 
very truth the friend of the distressed. 
From seeking a remedy for the evils of rank 
and riches she began attending meet- 

ings of Communists, and so charmed 

was she with the peculiar notions 
advanced by the leaders, that she 

soon allowed herself to be enrolled 

asa member. And what a member 

she was in the bloody days of 1871! 

When the French armies marched 
toward the German frontier, she 
accompanied the troops as an am- 
bulanciere,—a position she was well 
qualified to occupy,—and when the 
Commune revolted against the Ver- 

sailles Government she joined the 

ranks of the insurgents, dressed as 

a National Guard. 

She was present at Montmarte, 
participating in the defense of the 
heights. When the insurgents turned 
to fly, she derided them as cowards, 
and, hastening to the cannon, fired 
round after round upon the advanc- 
ing troops, until at last, standing 
alone by her guns, she was made a 
prisoner. As she had desired per- 
sonally to kill Napoleon III., so she 
offered to go and shoot M. Thiers 
at Versailles. Excited as was the in- 
surrectional Government, its leaders 
did not dare sanction such an 
audacious proceeding, and to pre- 
vent her carrying out her purpose 


without authorization, General Farre dis- | 


armed her. 

On the fall of the Commune, she was | 
sentenced to death, and on being informed 
of the decision she burst into a passionate 
imprecation upon the court. She declared 
she would not accept a reprieve because she 
was a woman, and demanded of the court 
that it should recognize her right to be 
shot asa man. During the long and weary 


voyage to New Caledonia, she taught the’ 


people who were sent with her to read and 
write, nursed those who were sick, cheered 
those who were depressed, and acted more 


| from his wife’s father. 
| large family of economists, is a high finan- 


tion of the amnesty, ie hail to leave 
the penal settlement until all her compan- 
ions were ready to return, and the home 
voyage was marked by the same devotion 
on her part to those with her as the out- 
ward one had been. She was the principal 
speaker at the funeral of Blanqui, and has 
repeatedly addressed Socialist meetings in 
Paris and elsewhere. Her character was 
well summed up by the Sister Superior of 
St. Lazare: before Louise went to New Cal- 
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edonia, ‘‘She would have been a great 


| saint if she had only been turned the right 


way.’ 

Then there is Leon Say, who acquired 
his famous property, the Journal des Debats, 
He belongs to a 


cial authority, and, after being elected Sen- 
ator, was chosen President of the Senate 
May 25, 1880. M. Bartholemy St. Hilaire, 
the bosom friend of Thiers, a Life Senator, 
a Vice-President of the Upper House, and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs since Sep- 
tember, 1880, is a writer on the Glode and 


like a Sister of Charity on duty than a State | the Journal des Debats. 


prisoner that she was. On the proclama- | 


Then, again, there is another class of 
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journalists who have attained much celeb- 
rity beyond the editorial room or the 
city itself by reason of important public or 
political movements of the day. Of these, 
M. Jules Ferry, author of the famous 
Educational bill, which provided for the 
exclusion of the religious element from the 
Superior Council of Education, and M. 
Challemel-Lacour, French Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, are worthy repre- 
sentatives. 

M. Ferry was brought up to the law, and 
when quite young his rare qualifications 
procured for him admission to the bar of 
Paris. He also studied politics, and in time 
came to oppose the Napoleonic dynasty so | 
earnestly that he found himself among the 
number of those condemned in the famous 
trial of the ‘‘Thirteen:’? One of his 
earliest press contributions was an article 
in the £vecteur, entitled ‘Great Electoral 
Manceuvres,’’ which brought him to the | 
judicial bench and cost him a fine of $2500. 
in 1865 he joined the editorial staff of the 
Temps, and published an article daily over | 
his signature. After having, ou many occa- | 
sions, announced his intention of fighting | 
the Empire to the death, he was, in 1869, 
elected to the Corps Legislatif, from the 
sixth circonscription of Paris. In May, 
1870, he organized the opposition to the | 
plébiscite. As member for Paris, he was ex- | 
officio a member of the Government of | 
National Defense, and became Prefect of | 
Paris in September, 1870. He was chosen | 
Deputy for the Vosges in February follow- 
ing ; was again Prefect of Paris on the fall 
of the Commune; was Minister to Greece 
in 1872-73, and upon his return resumed 
his seat in the Assembly and became Presi- | 
dent of the Republican Lett. 

On February 2, 1880, the French Senate | 
adopted all the clauses of the Educational 
Council bill, including the famous Clause 
VII. This bill, as Minister of Public In- | 
struction, had been drafted by M. Ferry. 
The clause which created the greatest ex- 
citement, and which subsequently led to 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from their 
various institutions, was as follows: 

“ ARTICLE VII.—No person belonging to 
an unauthorized religious community is 
allowed to govern a public or private edu- | 
cational establishment of whatsoever order, 
or to give instruction therein.”’ 

With all his public duties, M. Ferry has 
found time to continue his editorial work. 
He was born at Saint-Die in 1833. 

M. Challemel-Lacour, at present Minis- 


JOURNALISM IN PARTS. 


ter of France to Great Britain, was born at 
Avranches, May 27, 1827. In 1849 he be- 
came Professor of Philosophy at Pau, and 
in 1851 at Limoges. He was a victim of the 


| Second of December, being kept for some 


months in a Paris prison, and then formally 
banished from France. He then resided 
successively in Belgium, Germany, and 
Italy, and in 1856 became Professor of 
French Literature at Zurich. The amnesty 
of 1859 enabled him to return to Paris. 
Of the Revue Moderne and the Revue Poli- 
tigue he was at different times the editor, 
and since the fall of the Empire he has 
been equally prominent on the press, being 
at the time of his appointment as Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James the editor 
of the Republique Francaise. He has been 
Prefect of the Rhone, a Deputy in the Na- 
tional Assembly, and Ambassador to Swit- 
zerland. His present appointment created 
much excitement in England, and his ante- 
cedents were made the subject of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry; but since his residence 
in London he has made himself »popular 
both in official and social circles. 

The most important event in the news- 
paper world of Paris since the reign of 


| Napoleon III. was the introduction into 


the Chamber of a bill to abolish a number 
of restrictions hitherto existing on the press, 
such as requiring the deposit of caution- 
money before starting a new paper, and 
various penalties for “ insulting’’—which 
Americans may translate as “‘ criticising’’— 
Government officers, and modifying the 
penalties against persons convicted of libel. 
This bill, subject to amendment on the 


| second reading, was passed on Febuary 5, 


1880, and on the 17th was adopted as a 
whole. The original scheme was laid be- 
fore the Assembly in 1878, and was twenty- 
six months in going through the different 
stages preliminary to being reported for 
discussion. M. Lisbonne, the compiler of 


| the report, stated that it repealed all existing 


laws bearing on the press, and was in fact 
an entirely new code. The late M. de 
Girardin proposed, in lieu of greater free- 
dom, that all articles should be signed and 
the author made civilly responsible for their 


| opinions ; but this the committee rejected. 


Under the new code, misdemeanors and the 


| Various crimes that may be committed by 
the press will be classified and tried, as far 


as possible, with simple reference to the 

individual violation of the common law. 
The passage of this bill marks a great 

epoch in the history of Paris journalism. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF VINLAND. 


By Frep Myron Co.sy. 


CHAPTER I.—THE ARRIVAL OF 
MEN. 
A Nokxse ship, one-masted, dragon- 


beaked, and manned by thirty-five men, 


THE NORSE- 


was slowly approaching the Massachusetts | 


coast on a spring day more than eight 
hundred years ago. ‘The brazen prow and 
the rows of shining shields along the gun- 
wales glistened in the rays of the setting 
sun. ‘The white sails flapped softly in the 
gentle breeze. On 
crew, tall, swart-faced Northmen, sons of 
the vikings, goodly, stalwart men every 
one, but silent and stern. All without ex- 
ception carried a sword or battle-axe, and 
wore head-pieces of steel. Their chief, 


whose rank was shown by his coat of ring 
mail, his steel casque with its eagle crest, 
and the rich, gay mantle with its golden 
clasp, stood on the poop, looking over the 
shining waters, 

Before him the coast rose enchantingly 


its low, wooded shores, and the pleasant 
green hills stretching inland. For days his 
longing eyes had been seeking that fairy- 
like vision. No strange land to him, but 
pleasant, and the scene of past and pleasant 
associations. And now he was approach- 
ing it after an absence of months, aye, 
years; his long and tedious voyage would 


the deck stood the | 


The Norseman turned and held forth his 
hand, with a smile. 

** Aye, Freydis, it is beautiful as a war- 
rior’s dream of Valhalla. ‘Thou likest it, 
too, and no wonder. Well, we shall soon 
be home. Yonder is the shore and the 
booths of thy brother Lief, where we abode 
in former times. The ship of the brothers 
has reached there before us. Seest thou not 
the glimmer of the white sails through the 
branches of those trees ?’’ 

‘“*T see them, Thorvard. 
sailed but slowly. 
there first.’’ 

The woman’s blue eyes flashed, and the 
curves of the imperious mouth were stern 


The Dragon 
I would we had reached 


| and cruel. 


*¢ What aileth thee, Freydis? The fierce 
spirit of old Eric, thy father, glows in thy 
face.’’ 


“ Aye, 1 am his child. Lief, my brother, 


| rules in Greenland, and why should not I 
out of the ocean—the land he sought, with | 


rule here ?”’ 

‘*Surely thou mayest, if none hinder 
thee, and never viking swayed a lovelier 
land. Normandy nor Ireland are as fair as 
these green shores. But Helgi and Finn- 


| bogi may not consent.’’ 


soon be at an end; and the Norse sea-rover | 


lifted his crested helm with 
relief, while his fair locks swept round his 
shoulders. 


not, my Thorvard ?”’ 

It was a woman’s voice, soft, well-modu- 
lated and low, yet quick and full of lofty 
spirit, and the woman herself corresponded 
well with the tone. She was a tall and 
stately woman of thirty, with regular feat- 
ures, bright sapphire eyes, and a mass of 
yellow hair crowning the shapely head. 


and the wife of a chieftain. 
was of scarlet wool, fastened at the waist 
by a silver girdle, and over this she wore a 
cloak of a rich blue color. She wore no 
covering on her head, but a bandeau of 
silver circled her brow like those worn by 


a sense of | 


‘*Then there shall be war. I will have 
my will, or Vinland shall turn from green 
to red. Thank Odin, we have the most 
men, and they are the stronger.”’ 

‘* Yet it behooves thee to be careful, 
Freydis. King Olaf lost his crown because 


| he sought too much.”’ 
‘* A pleasant prospect and a goodly, is it | 


‘¢ And I shall win one, and Vinland shall 
be my kingdom.’’ And the imperious, 
plotting woman gazed proudly over the 
dawning coast as though she were already 
mistress of its beauties. 

Nearer the coast dawned, and they could 
now see the booths of Lief pitched far up 
from the gleaming white sea-shore, and the 


| green fields and the amphitheatre of wooded 
Her dress bespoke her rank, the daughter | 


Her kirtle | 


the old Roman matrons, and possibly the | 


prize of Thorvard in some piratical cruise. 
VoL. XVIIT.—3 


hills beyond. In the little bay glanced the 
white sails of the Norse ship, and the fig- 
ures of men and women were seen moving 
to and fro between the galley and the 
booths. The radiance of sunset flared over 
the hill-tops, turning the emerald into gold, 
while the valley lay in the shadow. 

With a pleasant breeze stirring the sails, 


i the brazen prow of the dragon-ship of 
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Thorvard swept round the headland and 
entered the sheltered cove. The flag of 
greeting was flung from the masthead of | 
the anchored galley, and a crowd of Norse 
men and women gathered on the white 
sands. Thorvard and Freydis stood arm 
in arm gazing at the nearing shore. 

At last the keel grated on the sand, the 
bronzed seamen sprang out, and Thorvard 
and his queenly wife soon followed them 
on shore. 

While they are landing, and the last 
glance of sunlight brightens the crown of 
Mount Hope, and the thrush from the 
wildwood carols his note of welcome to 
the visitors, we will go back and tell the 
story of Lief’s booths and the former set- 
tlement, and the reason of Thorvard’s and 
Freydis’s visit. 

CHAPTER I1.—AN HISTORICAL 
TION. 

Eric the Red, an old sea-king claiming 
relationship with the kings of Norway and 
the princes of Iceland, had settled in Green- 
land, and founded a flourishing State. Like 
all the old vikings, he had a large family. 
The oldest and stateliest of all his stately | 
sons was Lief, surnamed the Lucky. None 
of the sons of the sea-kings were as brave 
and handsome as he. The young man 
stood in the hall of his father, as fair as 
Baldur and tall as Asa-Thor. 

To the home of this young Norseman, 
when he had grown up, came strange and 
enticing tales of another and fairer land 
that lay to the westward and the south- 
ward. An old sea-rover bound for the 
Greenland colony had drifted days and 
days along an unknown coast which was 
all wooded and beautiful to. look upon. 
He made no examination of the new land, 
nor did he care to voyage more in unknown 
seas. But in the halls of Eric the Red 
often was the story discussed of that dreary 
drift of Bjarni Herjulfson in the fog for 
many days, and of the wonderful land he 
saw, with its emerald forests and the long 
shore of snow-white sand. 

Said Lief at last, one summer’s day, 
*«My grandfather led a colony to Iceland ; 
my father was the pioneer of this land. In 
my turn I will throw my sea-posts over- 
board, and follow to some foreign land.’’ 

So, in the early summer days, Lief sailed 
in his dragon-ship with a trusty crew. They 
sailed ten days tothe southward and to the 
westward, and saw first a land without 
grass, and covered with ice and snow— 


RETROSPEC- 


| men had a pleasant time of it. 
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Labrador. The next land they saw was 
wooded, with low flat beaches of white 
sand. This was undoubtedly Nova Scotia. 
Putting to sea again and following the 
coast southward, they passed an island near 
the mainland, swept around a promontory, 
and entered a beautiful inlet, where they 
landed and built booths, and remained 
through the summer and winter. No snow 
fell during the cold months, and the Norse- 
But they 
did not explore the land much, and only 
by accident did they discover its chief 
attraction. 

One day a German named Tyrker, Lief’s 
foster-father, wandered away, and was 
thought to be lost. A party went in 
search of him, and found him, after a 
long hunt, seemingly bereft of his reason. 
His eyes rolled in his head, and he per- 
sisted in talking the German language, 
which they did not understand. After he 
came to his senses, he told them in the 
Norse tongue that he had found vines and 
grapes in the vicinity. 

**Is it so, my foster-father ?’’ asked Lief, 
almost incredulous. 

‘*Surely, it is,” answered Tyrker. “ Came 
I not from the land of grapes and vines, 
and do I not know ?”’ 

And he showed them a ripe cluster. 
They were greatly pleased thereat, and 
thenceforward it became the duty of part 
of the men to gather daily the bunches of 
wild grapes. The land had now a new 
value in the sight of the Norse rovers, who, 
next to fighting and wandering, loved 
drinking. They had no need to remember 
that Odin, their great god, secured won- 
drous sustenance from the milk of the she- 
goat Heidrun, and that this milk was 
nothing else than beer. They were Odin’s 
own children, and the juice of grapes was 
pleasanter than beer even like that the she- 


| goat dispensed. 


In the spring, heaping upon deck the 
fruit of the beautiful land where they had 


| seen no frost all winter, and which the 


Northmen named Vinland, and filling the 
hold of his long ship with timber, which 
in treeless Greenland would have no ques- 
tionable value, Lief and his companions 
returned to Brattahlid. 

The old viking Eric was dead, and Lief 
the Lucky found himself the head of the 
house, a fact that rather made him indis- 
posed to further maritime adventures. But 
his voyage made much talk among the 


Greenland colonies, and other adventurers 
| 
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speedily found their way to the new south- 


ern land. 

Thorvald, a brother of Lief’s, was the 
first to sail, and he found his grave on the 
beautiful green coast where he had ex- 
pressed a wish that his dwelling might be. 
‘Thorstein, another son of Red Eric, fol- 
lowed in the wake of his brother, but his 
cruise was unfortunate, and he himself died 
in the midst of preparations for another 
voyage. 


year or two an enterprising and wealthy 
Greenlander named Thorfinn Karlsefne. 
The summer after the marriage a large 
party started for the new country. ‘Thor- 
finn sailed in a vessel, and there were two 
others. In one sailed three Iceland mer- 
chants, friends of Thorfinn, and in the 
other Thorvard, a Greenlander, who had 
married Freydis, the daughter of Eric the 
Red. The expedition consisted of one 
hundred and forty men and women. Gu- 


drida and Freydis accompanied their hus- 
bands. 

Lief had loaned his booths to the adven- 
turers, and they went prepared to make a 


permanent settlement. They had taken 
with them cattle of all kinds, and sheep. 


with grain, and for two seasons at least 


Vinland proved a pleasant abiding place. | 
Desertions discouraged the colonists at first, | 


and afterward collisions with the natives 
hastened their departure. At first they 
had been friendly in their advances, and 


with them by the Norsemen. Red cloth 


women made milk porridge, which satisfied 
the savages quite as well. 


affairs. One day a bull belonging to Thor- 
finn ran among the Indians with hideous 
bellowings. The simple Redmen were 
frightened, and rushed to their boats and 
paddled away with all the strength that 
terror could give them. It was long before 
they came again, and then they appeared 
armed like warriors. 

The Northmen were not daunted, They 
held forth the red shield of war and pre- 
pared for a vigorous defense. Thorfinn 
put on his steel hauverk and his eagle crest, 
and a furious battle begun. The Northmen 


had the advantage at first, for against their | 


| not yet over. 
was exchanged for skins, sables, and other | 
furs; and when that was exhausted the 


An unfortunate | 
incident interrupted this pleasant state of | 


stout swords the natives could only offer 
their naked bodies. But they came rush- 
ing up from all sides, from the woods on 
foot, and from the sea by boats, and the 
white men began to give way before super- 
ior numbers. A terror seized the North- 
men, and they fled, all but one person. 

In their headlong flight the warriors were 
met by Freydis. The blood of the old sea- 
king Eric was roused at the sight of her 


| flying countrymen, She taunted them with 
But Vinland the Good was not forgotten. | 
His widow, Gudrida, married again in a | 


scornful words. 

‘*Cowards! wretches! why do ye fly? 
Will ye let your women fall a prey to 
these wild men? Give me a weapon. I 
will show you how to fight.” 

Right in her path lay dead one of the 
Norsemen, with an arrow in his brain. 
The Amazon seized his sword, and was 
ready to defend herself. Her valor saved 
the colony. The picture of the tall, stately 
woman, her fair hair tossing in the wind, 
her blue eyes flashing, swinging that gleam- 
ing sword-blade, stayed the pursuing Scrael- 
ings. ‘They regarded her as some powerlul 
sorceress whose incantations and impreca- 
tions could destroy them, and the men who 
had beaten iron-armed and iron-clad war- 
riors turned and fled before the presence 


| of a single woman. 
New houses were built, fields were sown 


This virtually ended Thorfinn’s attempt 
at colonization. The following spring he 
set sail for Greenland with what remained 
of his colony. On board his ship was 
Snorro, a young boy of three years, the 


| son of Thorfinn and Gudrida, and the first 
_ child, so far as is known, born of European 
they thronged around the little settlement, | 
where a profitable barter was carried on | 


parentage on this continent. 

But the wave of Norse colonization was 
Freydis now comes forward 
as the conductor of the next enterprise. 
She had inherited a goodly share of the 
wild and fearless spirit of her sea-roving 
father. She had ambition and the genius 
to command, but she possessed, too, the 
darker traits of character that distinguished 
the old vikings. She disliked to be subor- 
dinate, and longed to depart from the rule 
of her brother Lief. Yet there were other 
temptations that led her to prefer Vinland 
for a residence. Greenland, with its savage 
rocks, its ice-bound waters, its mountains of 
perpetual snow, its gloomy fiords, its barren 
soil, its long winter, where the sun just 
crept above the horizon, was to her a poor 
exchange for the fair bright land where the 
winters were sunshiny and mild; where the 
pleasant waters of its sequestered bays 
washed, all the seasons through, the smooth 
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beaches of clean white sand; where the 
great oaks and elms and pines and maples 
cast their grateful shade over the rich 
verdure of the meadows, and in the deep 
woods the long vines climbing to the tops 
of the lofty trees festooned them with 
clusters of rich fruit. 

It was not long before the active brain 
of this restless woman had planned a return 
to this land of promise. 
of the Greenlanders, however, willing to 
accompany her, but she’succeeded with two 
strangers. Helgi and Finnbogi arrived 
that season from Norway in a ship of their 
own laden with merchandise. ‘They lis- 
tened to the promises of Freydis, and 
agreed to accompany her with thirty fight- 
ing men on board their ship. Then the 
crafty woman asked of her brother Lief 
the gift of the booths he had built in Vin- 
land ten years before. He refused to give 
her the houses, but he said he would lend 
them to her as he had done to the others. 
Freydis cared for no more, and so the 
expedition sailed, as we have seen. 


CHAPTER III,—LIFE IN THE NEW WORLD. 

NiGHT was fast stealing over the sea- 
shore. The shadows of the hills lay heavy 
upon the booths of Lief pitched among 
the waving pines. The stillness of even- 
ing was settling over the beautiful land. 

The silence was broken by loud and 
angry voices. Highest of all rose the 
voice of a woman. 

‘*Why have ye taken possession of 
my dwellings? By what law have ye 
intruded upon the rights of a sea-king’s 
daughter ?”’ 

Answered Helgi, ‘‘ We reached here first, 
and 
for us and thee.”’ 

‘** Lief lent the houses to me, not you,”’ 
asserted Freydis stoutly. 

‘* We thought it was to both,” 
brothers. 

‘* Nay, they belong to me alone,’’ re- 
turned the woman, ‘‘Out with your goods 
and leave me my possessions, or they go 
out by force.’’ 

‘*We will qujt peaceably, but we knew 
not we were trespassing,’’ said Finnbogi. 
For he saw that Freydis was determined, 
and that her men looked fierce and warlike. 

So the ambitious woman took possession 
of the booths to which she claimed the 
exclusive right, and the brothers went and 
built houses for themselves, into which 
they moved their families and goods. 


said the 


She found none | 


there seemed to be room enough | 


and 
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This was the first rupture, but Freydis 
was not satisfied. The brothers were evi- 
dently dispcsed to harmony and peace, for 
it was always Freydis who encroached. She 
desired the sway of an absolute queen, and 
in order to preserve peace the two brothers 
always yielded to herdemands. Thorvard 
does not seem to have had much to say. 
The more masculine energy of his wife 
threw him into the background. Like 
Macbeth, he followed the counsels of a 
stronger nature than his own. 

All through the summer season the breach 
widened between the fierce woman and the 
mild brothers. Each party hunted for 
itself, and on the brothers’ galley never 
stepped one of Tnorvard’s men.  Dis- 
cord hovered with portentous wings over 
the little Norse settlement. 

The Norsemen, naturally sociable and 
cheerful, prepared for a merry time when 
the winter came round. The good Ice- 
landic custom of ‘* passing life joyfully’’ 
Helgi and Finnbogi endeavored to main- 
tain in Vinland, not so much from any 
exigency of the climate, as to keep their 
people occupied. Yule-tide, or ‘Twelve 
Nights, the great Scandinavian festival, 
they prepared to keep with unusual splen- 
dor. ‘The great boar’s head was not want- 
ing, and besides they had slaughtered fish 
aid game and fowl, and hung the walls of 
their houses with vines and the long, deli- 
cate tendrils of the evergreen. 

The night before Christmas Helgi went 
to Thorvard’s dwelling and called for 
Freydis. He found her preparing the even- 
ing meal in the midst of Thorvard and his 
men, 

Everything in the hall was suggestive of 
rude comfort and barbarous, warlike times. 
The room was not small; fifty men could 
have feasted comfortably under its roof. 
At one end a raised hearth of stone sus- 
tained fire of wood, in which half an ox 
might have been roasted. The smoke from 
this, in default of a chimney, found an 
exit through a hole in the roof. The rafters 
were smoked to deep, rich coffee color. 
All round the walls hung in great profusion 
shields, spears, bows, horns, and other im- 
plements and trophies of the war and the 
chase. Down one side of the hall ran a 
long table, that was at this time groaning 
with haunches of venison, ribs ot beeves, 
and legs of mutton, interspersed with tren- 
chers of salmon and platters of wild fowl, 
and flanked by tankards and horns of wine 
mead. Most of the drinking cups 
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were of horn, and some of them were edged 


with a rim of silver, but opposite the raised 
seats of honor, in the centre of the table, 
stood two tankards of solid silver for the 
lord and ‘mistress of the hall. 

‘« Thou art welcome, Helgi,’’ said Thor- 
vard, with Norse frankness. ‘* Have a seat 
at our board and partake of our cheer.”’ 

‘“Nay, I care not to, my brother,’ 
answered Helgi. ‘‘We hold good cheer 
to-morrow in Finnbogi’s hall and my own. 
Wilt thou not visit us and partake of it, 
thou and thy company? We have room 
for all.’’ 

Then spoke Freydis, with a very fierce 
look : 

**It is a vile plot hatched by thee and 
thy brother in order to get us in your 
power. Think ve not that we are aware 
of your hatred ?” 

Helgi looked astonished. 

‘*T wist not there was trouble betwixt 
thee and me, but if thou wilt have it so, so 
be it. My brother and I can guard our 
own. It is the work of Nikke, and I hold 
myself blameless.’’ 


And he walked away hurt and angered, | 
without deigning a word of greeting. 


Yule-tide passed 
its own cheer. 
in the Norsemen’s booths. There were 
sports and games, and feasting and wassail. 
They drank without stint in the old-fash- 
ioned Norse way, and many of the colonists 
took more than was good for them, and 
naturally grew quarrelsome. 

One afternoon near the twelfth day 


gathered before their dwellings to indulge 
in a game of quoits. 
tested their strength and skill in throwing 
the huge rocks, and the competition so far 
lay between Helgi and one of his strong 
men named Erling. Both had thrown the 


had outstripped the other. 

**Equal!’’ cried Finnbogi. 
Erling, try again.”’ 

** Nay, I will not try until he beats me,” 
laughed the man-at-arms. 

At that moment half a dozen of Thor- 
vard’s men came along, and with them 
Thorvard himself, who was a very strong 
man. 


“ Come, 


‘*Wilt thou take a cast, Thorvard ?”’ | 


inquired Helgi. ‘ Thine arm is powerful, 
as I know from experience.’’ 


“ Not so,” replied Thorvard. “I keepmy | 


| a foot. 


and each party had | 
The bright fires gleamed | 


| spoken. 


‘¢ Then will I,’’ cried one of his men, a 
stout fellow named Harold, who carried a 
long two-handed sword at his back. 

‘*Finnbogi shall throw with thee; for 
myself, I cast no more to-day,’’ said Helgi. 

‘*T will not balk thee, Harold, if thou 
wantest to throw,’’ spoke the younger 
brother, as he laid down his axe and 
stepped up to the line. 

Harold now made a cast. There were 
those there who knew that he was one of 
the best throwers of the stone in their 
band, and they looked to see his quoit go 
beyond the marks of all. It fell short about 
‘The man uttered an exclamation of 
anger, and looked savagely around him. 

Finnbogi then stood forth and made his 
essay. He was not so strong as many other 
men, but he was quick and skillful. He 


| seized the stone, and with an adroit move- 
| ment hurled it a strong six inches beyond 
| the furthest mark. 


A storm of laughter and applause greeted 
his feat, but high above the din rose the 
voice of Harold, who, mad with drink and 


| disappointment, seized his double-handed 


sword, and shouting, ‘‘ Guard thee, Finn- 
bogi!’’ made a furious blow at his success- 
ful rival’s head. 

Finnbogi had picked up his axe after 
throwing the stone, so he was not taken at 
a disadvantage. Besides, he was in his 


| senses, while Harold was half drunk. By 
| a skillful parry he warded the descending 


stroke from his, head, and then, before 


| Harold could strike again, he whirled his 


| heavy axe so violently against the long 
some of Helgi’s and Finnbogi’s men were | 


sword that the blade broke off close to the 


| hilt. 
Several had already | 


With a cry of rage Harold drew his 
dagger and sprang upon his antagonist ; 
but Finnbogi caught him by the wrist, and 
wrestling the weapon from his hand threw 


| it among his men. 
weight a distance of ten paces, and neither | 


One of Thorvard’s men now rushed for- 
ward to aid his friend, and a general fight 


| might have ensued, had not Thorvard and 
| Helgi interposed. 


As it was, some blood 
some threatening words 
They all shook hands, however, 
when they parted, and swore to keep the 
peace thereafter. 

But this was not the end. Jealousies 
and enmities sprung up. Friendly greet- 
ings were dropped, intercourse of any kind 
ceased, and the small colony was divided 
into two hostile factions, hating each other 
and ready to fly at each other’s throats. 


was shed, and 


strength for the sword and the battle-axe.” | More than once a man of Thorvard’s party 


3* 
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meeting a man of the adverse faction, each 
would rattle his sword in his scabbard, and 
mutter savage, threatening words. At the 
bottom of it all was the selfish greed and 
ambition of this daughter of a sea-king. 


CHAPTER IV.—A LADY MACBETH. 

Marcu came with its rainy days and 
chilly nights, and the ill-feeling seemed to 
strengthen, as the days grew longer, be- 
tween the two houses. Only a word was 
needed to drive the fierce, cruel Norsemen 
to arms. Great, therefore, was the sur- 
prise of Finnbogi, as he saw in the dim 
twilight of the early spring morning his 
enemy standing silent and alone in the 
open doorway of his house. The Norse- 
man raised himself in his bed, and asked : 


‘* What dost thou here, Freydis, at this | 


unseemly hour ?”’ 

‘*] wish to speak with thee,” 
the woman. 
come out ?”’ ain 

‘‘Finnbogi hastily attired himself and 
went out. 
the trunk of a fallen tree, when they sat 
down out of hearing of any one in the 
house. 

‘* Ask what ye will,’’ said the Norse- 
man. 

‘* How dost thou like the land ?”’ inquired 
Freydis. 

‘*The land is fruitful and pleasant,’’ 
answered Finnbogi, ‘‘and one might dwell 
here peacefully. Ill is the discord that has 
sprung up between us, for it appears to me 
that it is without cause,”’ 

The answer was an unfortunate one, 
even fatal for him. What Freydis desired 


answered 
“Wilt thou not get up and 


was to hear him say that he was dissatisfied | 


and longed to depart. But she allowed 
her disappointment as best she might, and 
artfully argued that the discord was so 
great that one party or the other must needs 
go away. 

At last she said: 

**My business with thee this night is, 
that I wish to change ships with thee and 
thy brother, for ye have a larger ship 
than I, and it is my wish to go from 
hence.”’ 

‘‘If that be thy wish, I 


must agree 


to it,” was Finnbogi’s yielding answer. 
**Go, return to thy house, I have no 
more to say to thee,’’ said Freydis, hardly | 
able to contain herself from indignation 
and disappointment. 
ence broke up. 
The Norseman could not have been a 


And so the confer- 





She led him a short distance to | 


deep reader of the human countenance, or 
else he would not have returned to bed and 
to sleep. Some men would have busked 
themselves and called all their vassals to 
arms at half what might have been seen 
blazing in that woman’s eyes. 

Freydis had determined that she should 
have full'sway. She had no intention of 
leaving the country. Her morning visit 
| had been paid to see if the brothers could 
not be induced to depart. Finnbogi’s 
avowed satisfaction with the country, and 
his acquiescence in her departure, and 
readiness to expedite it, showed the futility 
of that prospect. The end must be gained 
by some other method. Freydis was in 
a mood to halt at nothing, however des- 
perate. 

While the dew was still on the cold 
| ground, the ambitious woman returned to 
her husband’s house. She had gone cloaked 
to Finnbogi’s, but without shoes or stock- 
| ings, and she now crept into bed with 
cold, wet feet. The sleeping Thorvard 
was awakened by the icy touch. 

‘* Where hast thou been to be in this con- 
dition ?” demanded the husband resentfully. 

Freydis, with consummate tact, retorted 
with an angry voice: 

‘*] went to the brothers to make a bar- 
gain about their ship, for I wished to buy 
it. But they took it ill and used me 
shamefully, beating me and dragging me 
through the den. Surely, if thou avengest 
not my disgrace, I will leave thee.’’ 

Even Thorvard’s placable spirit was 
aroused. 

“Hold thy peace, Freydis,’’ he cried. 
‘*Bitterly shall they rue the hour when 
they laid hands on the wife of Thorvard.’’ 

And he arose and put on his mail, and 
| aroused his men-at-arms. ‘They armed 

speedily when they were told for what they 
| were wanted, and before the sun rose thirty 
fierce men stood silent around the dwell- 
ings of the brothers. None of Helgi’s 
and Finnbogi’s men were astir, and Thor- 
vard’s party had it all its own way. 
Roused from their morning slumbers by 
the fierce attack, the ill-fated Norsemen 
hastily seized their arms and rushed out-of- 
doors, only to fall into the hands of their 
enemies. Each one of the attacking party 
seized his man, and speedily they were all 
bound and helpless. 

Harold, the strong man, stood near with 
| another huge sword in his hand. 
| Said Thorvard to him, ‘‘ Strike off their 
| heads and halt not.’’ 
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man-at-arms. 
quoits with me,’’ he said, fiercely address- 
ing Finnbogi, who sat at the end of the log, 

He cut at him with his sword as he 
spoke, and the chief fell dead. One after 
another Harold killed them, till he came 
to Erling. Said that humorous individual : 

‘*T will stick this fish-bone that I have 
in my hand into the earth, if it be so that 
I know anything after my head is cut off.’’ 

He was immediately decapitated, but the 
fish-bone fell from his hand. Beside him 
sat Helgi, who was a very handsome man 
with long hair, who twisted his curls over 
his head, stretched out his neck, and said, 
** Don’t make my hair bloody.”’ 

Harold dealt a careful blow, and the 
head rolled on the sand, but the long 
golden locks were all bloodied. 
Helgi’s wish was not gratified. 

In the end Harold slew them all, and 
they lay dead on the ground thirty-two 
men who had been strong and robust and 
hopeful half an hour previously. Despite 


expostulations and entreaties, not a single | 
man was left. 
In the house of Helgi were five women, 


his wife and those of four of his men-at- | 


arms. With their hair falling over their 
naked shoulders, and their limbs wet with 
dew, they knelt on the sward and prayed 
for their lives. The stern warriors sheathed 
their swords, and even Harold turned away. 


To slay women was not in the creed of those | 


wild sea-rovers. 
At this moment Freydis appeared. ‘‘Give 
me an axe!’’ she shrieked. 


her bare arms red with blood. 
of the rising sun shone on the gleaming 
axe-blade as it rose and fell. When her 
strokes ceased, the five fair-haired Norse- 
women lay dead in their blood. 

Cried Thorvard, ‘* Thou hast done a deed 
this day that no man dared do. What 
thinkest thou thy brother Lief will say 
of it?” 

With the mien of a queen, she turned to 
the shocked Norsemen. ‘‘ If a man tells of 
this day’s work ever,’’ she said, ‘‘ his life 
shall be taken by my hands. As for Lief, 
I am not his vilein.”’ 


able to the ruthless woman. 


ii ; ‘ P | 
‘*Gladly will I do it,’’ answered the 
**'Thou wilt cast no more | 


Poor | 


| reached the ears of Lief. 
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perate will. She dreamed of regal sway 
and a prosperous State, but she dreamed 
in vain. 

Gloomy enough were the beautiful spring 
months. The Norsemen could not forget 
that they were treading above the graves of 
quondam friends slain in a bloody feud. 
The houses of the brothers standing silent 
and empty where for so many weeks life had 
passed joyfully with games and sports and 
tales and songs over the foaming ale cups, 
were dismal reminders of the cruel act. 
In the green forests, to many a wild 
Norseman wandering after dark appeared 
the ghosts of his murdered countrymen. 
Hateful grew the country to them, hateful 
the bright forests, hateful the blossoming 
grape-vines promising a harvest. 

They clamored to depart at last, and 
Freydis was forced to submit. But she 
went not away empty-handed. For a month 
the men cut timber with which she filled 
the large ship of the brothers that she had 
obtained at such a bloody cost. When all 
was ready, she hoisted the sails, and they 
left beautiful Vinland forever. 

Freydis did not prosper, however. The 
vengeance of the gods seemed to follow 
her. The ghastly tale of her work in Vin- , 
land was told in Greenland, and at last 
The power of 
life or death was in his hands, but he had 


| not the heart to punish his only sister as 


she deserved. He only said, ‘‘I will not 
harm her, but her posterity shall never 


| thrive.”’ 


And the old chroniclers are particular to 


| tell us that Lief’s prophecy was a true one. 
Thorvard placed a weapon in her hands. | 


Like an avenging demon she stood in the | 
morning light, her feet naked and bloody, | 
The beams | 


Two of her sons perished by bloody hands, 
and her only daughter perished in a voyage 
to Iceland. She died at last, a disappointed, 
hated, broken-down old woman, and her 
grave is unknown. 

With this mark of execration, she disap- 
pears from history, but the spirit of Frey- 
dis the Wicked seemed to haunt the shores 
of Vinland the Good. No Norseman ever 
sought its shores again, and the land was 
condemned to be the abode of demons and 
evil spirits. One Norse vessel, driven from 
its course by adverse winds, sighted the 
coast long years afterward, but was glad to 
depart again. Its crew told strange tales 
of giants fighting in the air, and how a 


| monstrous witch stood on the roof of the 
For a few days everything seemed favor- | 
She was now | 
in sole command, and none ventured to | 


largest booth and urged the combatants 
on. So they concluded that Freydis, after 
her death, had gone back to the scene of 


dispute or disobey her imperious and des- | her crime. No wonder that after this the 
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to its fate, whereas but for that ruthless 
deed it is hard to imagine what might have 
come of this early attempt of the North- 





men at American colonization. The his- 
tory of America might read very differ- 
ently had it not been for the Tragedy of 
Vinland. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—FOR MY SON’S SAKE. 

THE ball had taken place on a Thursday 
—New Year’s’Eve. The days dragged on 
at Yoresett House, in the manner described, 
until the following Monday. On that 
afternoon, a dark and cloudy one, the 
quietness of the village street was broken. 
Sir Gabriel Danesdale, his groom following 
him, rode up to the door. Sir Gabriel 
inquired if the ladies were at home; he 
was told that they were, and he dismounted 
and went in, leaving his horse to be walked 
about by his groom, to the great wonder- 
ment of the watching population. He was 
ushered into the parlor, where Judith and 
her mother sat. 
fluttered. 


Only once or twice, since her 
widowhood, had Sir Gabriel ever entered 


her house. He had glanced about him as 
he passed through the hall—he had seen 
the bareness and the chillness of every- 
thing, and his heart was filled with pity 
and with some self-reproach. Marion 
Arkendale, with her dark eyes and her 
light foot, had been so bonny; the ‘‘Flower 
of Danesdale’’ had been her name. He 
did not know how it was that she had 
fallen out of the society of the place, had 
disappeared from the friendly circles, 
gradually, but surely. 

** Poverty, poverty !’’ he thought to him- 
self. ‘*It is a shame that she should have 
been neglected because of her poverty. 
And it was a rascally trick on old John’s 
part, though he was my friend, to leave 
her as he did.’’ Filled with these reflec- 
tions, he spoke cordially, and almost 
eagerly, holding out his hand: 

‘* Mrs. Conisbrough, I am more of a 
stranger in your house than I should be, 
considering what old friends and neighbors 
we are. Will you forgive my negligence, 
and believe that it arises out of anything 
rather than ill-will ?”’ 

** Ah, Sir Gabriel, I never suspected you 
of ill-will,” she said, flushing. ‘‘ And 
when women are alone in the world their 


Mrs. Conisbrough was | 


light on New Year's Eve. 
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circle must be smaller than when there are 
men in the family. Pray sitdown. Jam 
glad to see you under my roof.”’ 

‘*It gave me hearty pleasure to see your 
daughters among us on Thursday,” he con- 
tinued. ‘* Perhaps, as you say your circle 
is so small, you don’t know what a sensa- 
tion they made. Half the fellows who were 
there have been talking about them ever 
since.”’ 

Mrs. Conisbrough smiled, gratified. 

‘You are very good! My girls have 
had no outside advantages. They have 
none, indeed, except their youth and the 
fact that they are ladies by birth, and, I 
hope, by breeding. And that tells, Sir 
Gabriel—even in these days, it tells.’’ 

‘*My dear madam, it is everything,”’ 
said he earnestly. ‘*I quite agree with 
you. We'll have a chat about that a little 
later; and, meantime, I want to know if I 
may see your daughter Delphine, alone, for 
a short time. I have something that | wish 
to say to her.”’ 

Mrs. Conisbrough started, paused, then 
replied : 

**Certainly you can see her. 
Delphine is in the other room. 
you take Sir Gabriel to her there.’’ 

Judith rose and went across the passage, 
while Sir Gabriel, bowing over Mrs, Conis- 
brough’s hand, wished her good-afternoon, 
and left her without explaining his errand. 
He followed Judith, who was in the room 
on the opposite side of the hall. Turniag 
as she saw him come, she remarked : 

** Ah, here is Sir Gabriel, Delphine.’”’ 

Then she left them alone, and closed 
the door after her. 

Sir Gabriel found himself standing before 
a pale, composed-looking young lady, 
whose hand rested lightly on the mantel- 
piece, and whose beauty and grace struck 
him even more in the dull light of this 
January afternoon than they had done in 
her radiant ball-dress beneath the lamp- 
Perfectly calm, 


Judith, 
Suppose 
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she turned her large luminous eyes, with | 


their golden reflections, upon him as he 
entered, and a scarcely perceptible sigh 
left her lips. 

Dark rings encircled those lovely eyes. 
Though the delicate white brow was smooth, 


there was a shadow upon it, indefinable, | 
| 


but most palpable. Sir Gabriel remem- 
bered how Randulf had said she looked, 
and he felt that the lad had been right. 


This calm and stillness was not that of | 
repose, but the pallid quietude which fol- | 
She attempted a faint | 


lows a mortal blow. 
little smile as he came in, which flickered 
for a moment about her mouth, and then 


died away again, as if abashed. Sir Gabriel, | 
whose. bosom had been filled with very | 
mingled feelings as he rode hither from | 


Danesdale, no longer felt doubtful as to 
what emotion predominated. It was a 
great compassion that he experienced; a 
strong man’s generous desire to take to his 
sufficient protection some weak and _ sad 
and grieved creature ; to comfort it, to bid 
it sorrow no more. 

Sir Gabriel contemplated the beautiful 


forlorn figure, and his heart swelled almost | 
Those eyes might well haunt | 


to bursting. 
Randulf. Of course he couid not put his 
arm round her waist and say, ‘‘ My poor 
child, tell me what ails you, and let me lift 
this trouble from your shoulders,’’ as he 
would have liked to do. Custom did not 
permit such a thing. but he took her hand 
gently, and looked k-ndly from his genial 
yet commanding eyes into her white face, 
while he said, kindly too: 

‘*My dear, I have ridden over from 


Danesdale, to have a little chat with | 


you.” 

**Yes; will you sit down?’’ said Del- 
phine. 

‘* Yes, if you will take this chair beside 
me, and listen to me. I will not delay in 
telling you my errand. My boy Randulf 


tells me that he has fallen very much in | 


love with you, at which fact I certainly 
cannot pretend to be surprised. Nay, it is 
surely not a matter about which to be 
alarmed !’’ he added, seeing the agitation 
on her face, which she could not repress. 
‘*Let me tell you that I know all that has 
passed between you and Randulf. He 
told me. He forgot himself the other 


night—in a very pardonable manner—but | 


he did forget himself, it is quite certain. 
A man in his position has no business to 
propose to any lady without consulting his 
father. From what he told me, I am sure 








you were sensible of that—were you not? 


| Did you not feel scruples on that point ?”’ 


‘“Yes—that is, I should have done 
if——’’ 

‘*T thought so,’’ said Sir Gabriel, hear- 
ing only that which he wished to hear. 
**I told hiin so. I said I honored you for 
those scruples. I thought the matter over 
very seriously—you will not wonder at 
that. The marriage of a man’s only son 
is no trivial matter to him. I came to the 
conclusion that my son’s happiness is 
bound up in this matter—that it stands or 
falls with it e 

‘No, no!’’ interrupted Delphine, in a 
quick, gasping voice. 

‘* Yes, my dear child, it does. 
you with no passing passion. It has made 
him into a man all at once. I say, his 
happiness stands or falls with it; and I 
venture to hope that you feel the same with 
respect to yourself.’’ 

Silence was the only answer. 

Sir Gabriel’s face lost none of its kind- 
ness, but a troubled expression crept over 
it, and into his eyes, as he saw the fixed 
and marble composure of the lovely face 
before him. 

‘*You do not speak,’’ he said at last. 
‘Let me explain as clearly as I can the 
errand which brought me here. I have 


He loves 


come to ask you to reconsider the answer 


you gave to Randulf the other night. Put 
away any thoughts of me—ask only of your 


| own heart if it contains that love for my 


son which a wife should bear to her hus- 
band, and if it answers you yes, give me 
leave to send Randulf to see you; let him 
hear from you that you will become his 
wife, and my daughter.”’ 

Delphine’s face had only grown paler. 
Her hand, which had been resting nerv- 
ously on the table, had slipped down, and 
was now fast locked together with the 
other. She clasped them tightly upon her 
lap, looking at him with the same dull, 
glazed eyes, the same impassive calm, and 
speaking at last in a toneless, mechanical 
voice, which seemed not to belong to 
herself : 

‘*T am very sorry. You are very good 
to me, but I cannot marry your son.”’ 

Sir Gabriel was shocked, distressed in 
the extreme. This was no refusal from one 
who was indifferent. Could it possibly be 
that the girl was not quite in her right 
mind? But that idea was soon cast aside. 
Nothing could be less agitated, more rea- 
sonable, more sane, than her whole manner, 
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He did not know that she was suffering 
supreme torture: that she felt as if every 
moment she must shriek aloud in her 
despair, or burst into a fit of wild, hys- 
terical laughter at the grim humor of the 
game of cross-purposes which they were 
playing. ‘This he could not know; but he 
would have been a fool if he had not read 
suffering in her blanched face, in her dull 
and fixed eyes, in her nervously-clasped 
hands, and in the dead monotone of her 
voice. He could only grope about, plead- 
ing Randulf’s cause, which had now become 
his own; with each word stabbing her 
afresh, thinking that if only he could get 
her to assign the reason for her refusal of 
Randulf, he would be able to overcome it. 

**You told Randulf that you did not 
love him,’’ he went on. ‘‘He told me 
that he did not believe you.’’ A rush of 
colur surged over her face, and Sir Gabriel 
went on gently, but pushing matters as 
far as he could, to make things straight, as 
he thought: ‘*As to that, I can affirm 
nothing, except that he spoke from the 
most reverent and solemn conviction, and 
not asa coxcemb. And you will forgive 
my saying that there could surely be 
nothing very remarkable in it—certainly 
nothing to be ashamed of, if you did love 
him, however ardently. I am his father, 
and consequently prejudiced in his favor, 
but I ought to know better than others 
what he has been to me. He has beena 
good son, of whom I am as proud as I am 
fond. I think his sister would own that he 
is a good brother.’” (One of Delphine’s 
hands went up to her face and half hid it.) 
‘‘His friends, I notice, continue to be his 
friends. His dependents are fond of him ; 
they serve him cheerfully. His dogs and 
horses love him too, and that is something 
to go by. He is no fool; he is a gentle- 
man by nature as well as by birth.” (Del- 
phine’s other hand had now gone to her 
face, which was covered completely.) “And 
there is no reason why he should not be as 
worthy asa lover and husband as he is in 
these other things. And added to that, 
my child, he loves you neither lightly nor 
carelessly, but with a love I like to see— 
with reverence as well as passion, with a 
man’s love, and the love of a good and 
honorable man. Is it really impossible 
that you can return his love? Surely you 
cannot refuse to allow him to plead his 
cause! Surely ‘a4 

He stopped abruptly, moved, himself, 
as he dwelt upon the excellences of that 
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**boy’’ who was so dear to him, and to se- 
cure whose happiness he had undertaken 
this errand. For the last few minutes Del- 
phine’s arms had been stretched out upon 
the table, her golden head prone upon 
them, her face hidden from sight. Now 
she suddenly raised it to him—tearless still, 
but with her eyes dim with anguish, and 
faltered brokenly : 

‘*Oh, Sir Gabriel, have a little pity upon 
me! Do you thinkI do not know what lie 
is?’’? The words came with something like 
indignation, anger, scorn. ‘‘ Have I not 
got eyes and ears and a fear¢? Oh, if it 
could only turn to stone this moment! 
And has he not looked at me,-and spoken 
to me and told me he loved me? Has he 
not been kind and gentle and generous ? 
Has he not I worship him !"’ 

The last words sprang forth, as it were, 
involuntarily, breathlessly. She looked at 
him for a moment with flashing eyes, her 
face transfigured with a beauty which star- 
tled him; her passionate fervor reduced 
him to silence. That Randulf loved her 
be wondered no longer. He approved 
from his heart of hearts. 

‘* Therefore 1 will never marry him,”’ 
she went on, and her voice had gained 
strength. ‘Tell him what you please ; 
that 1 am a flirt and a jilt—only he will 
never believe it; but tell him I will never 
marry him. And if you knew why,’’ she 
added composedly, ‘‘you would not press 
me either.” 

‘*T do not know that.’’ hesaid. ‘I see 
you are oppressed by what seems to you 
some very painful secret. But you know 
nothing of the world, my child. I must 
be a far better judge than you of what does 
and what does not constitute an insuperable 
obstacle. Cannot you confide in me ?”’ 

** No, never, never! I know nothing of 
the world, as you say ; but I know the dif- 
ference between honor and dishonor. It 
is for your sake and his—not mine. Do I 
look as if I were enjoying it? Do I look 
happy? I know what I am doing. Believe 
that, and in pity’s name leave me to my 
misery.” 

He felt that there was no further appeal. 
He could not be angry with her. He could 
not resent, though he had spoken quite ad- 
visedly when he said that with her answer 
Randulf’s happiness must stand or fall. It 





would have to fall, but, somehow, the large- 
hearted old man could think at present only 
of this stricken girl—for he saw she was 
stricken—not of his own nearest and dearest. 
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‘*Then, my child, I must even leave you, 
though I feel my heart broken to have my 
errand end so badly. Good-bye, my love! 
I would fain have gone home feeling I had 
gained another child. I would gladly see 
my son married to a wife like you, if it 
could have been !"’ 

Sir Gabriel’s lips were quivering, as he 
took her hand, stooped, and gently kissed 
her forehead. She did not speak, she 
uttered not a syllable, but sat beside the 
table still, white as ever, with her hand 
drooping beside her. At the door, he 
turned back once again, and came to her, 
saying : 

‘*Remember, you can never be indif- 
ferent tome. If ever I can serve you, let 
me know how, and it shall be done.”’ 

Then he went away, really, and she 
never moved. She heard the front door 
open, the horses’ hoofs. Then they rode 
away, and she was alone, the fire burning 
low, the early January evening closing in 
dank and drear. 


To her poignant anguish a great apathy | 


had succeeded. She had spoken out her 
whole soul and life as she told Sir Gabriel, 
‘**T worship him !’’ The whole scene seemed 


to float away into the background, like some 


far-back, half-remembered dream. 
thing was shadowy and unreal. 
Still she sat alone, and her forehead 
never changed from its white, stony com- 
posure, though it was almost dark, and it 
was a long time since Sir Gabriel had 
gone. She did not know that. She scarcely 
heard the door softly open and close, but 
she was conscious by and by that some one 
knelt down beside her—it was Judith, who 
had taken her drooping hand, and was 


Every- 


speaking to her, in her deep, vibrating | 


tones: 

‘Delphine, forgive me, but I cannot 
bear it any longer. What have I done 
that you should repel me thus? If your 
heart breaks, let mine break with it. I 
ask nothing else. Let us be together, even 
if it is only in our wretchedness !’’ 

The appeal came at the right moment. 
Earlier, it would have irritated. 
would have been useless. Just now, with 
her great renunciation just consummated, 
it was salvation; it enabled her to speak. 

‘*Judith—you are all I have left.’’ 

‘“‘And you to me. J have lived with 
you these two hours, and suffered with you. 
Sir Gabriel is a kind old man, Delphine.”’ 

‘*Poor old man! Yes, very. He likes 
to see people happy. 


Later, it | 


He wants me to be | 


| happy—he wants Randulf to be happy. 
| The other night Randulf asked me to marry 
him, and | said no. To-day Sir Gabriel 
came and asked me to marry Randulf; and 
told me all about how good he was, and 
how good it would be—oh, Judith! how 
good it would be to be his wife !’’ 

Her head fell upon her sister’s neck. 
Judith knew better than to speak. There 
was a long silence, during which one suf- 
fered perhaps as keenly as the other. 

‘*T said no,’’ Deiphine resumed, at last. 
‘The worst is over now. I must try to 
go on as if it had not happened—only, 
Judith, you must promise me one thing.”’ 

** Anything that it is in my power to do, 
my child.’’ 

‘¢'Try to keep mamma from talking of it. 
I fear she will be angry, and I cannot bear 
it. To wrangle over it would be like 
wrangling over the dead body of the person 
who was dearest to you.” 

Judith’s brow darkened. There were 
moments when her large, grave beauty took 
an expression of kindling anger, and she 
was not one whose anger is as a sum- 
mer cloud: it was not an anger to be 
smiled at. 

‘*T have seen to that,’’ she said. “There 
are limits to childish obedience. For your 
| sake, Delphine, I have done what I never 

thought to do. My mother was angry. Sir 
| Gabriel just came in and spoke to her. He 

said it was due to her to say that you had 

refused Mr. Danesdale, and that he could 

not oppose your decision. When he was 

gone, she wanted to know why. She said 
| she must understand what you meant. I 
| could bear it no longer. I spoke: I told 
| her why.”’ 

‘You told her? But that is fearful !’’ 
said Delphine, in an awestruck whisper. 

‘It is fearful. But there was no alter- 
| native. I did not openly name the reason ; 

I said it was for the same reason as that for 

which Uncle Aglionby had left his money 

to his grandson. She looked at me in a 
| manner I shall never forget. It was I who 
| felt the criminal; but you will not be tor- 
mented. . . . As for me, I shall soon 
go away from here. It is not fitting that 
she and I should be in the same house 
together, for she will not forgive me. She 
will forgive you, Delphine. Come and 
speak to her.”’ 

Delphine complied, without hesitation. 
It was Judith’s turn to be left by herself— 
the strongest, and therefore the loneliest 
spirit under that roof. 





” 
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CHAPTER XXX.—-MARAH. 

A sap afternoon at the end of January. 
The scene was Mrs. Malleson’s pleasant 
drawing-room at Stanniforth 
Stanniforth was an exceedingly large and 
desolate parish ; it comprised Yoresett and 
Scar Foot and Danesdale, and many other 
offshoots and dependencies. Sparse was 
the population, though the extent was great, 
for, in the words of the old chronicler, 
‘«Litle corn groweth in Suadale ;’’ and of 
Danesdale he says, ‘‘ Danesdale, and the 
soile abowt is very hilly, and berith litle 
corne; but noriseth many bestes’’—a de- 
scription true to this day, to the very letter. 

The house belonging to the old ‘‘ paroch 
chirche for alle the aforesaid townes’’ was 
a large, pleasant, modern mansion. Mrs. 
Malleson’s drawing-room faced south, look- 
ing across a 
roughly-wooded *‘common land,’’ to rug- 
ged gray fells. At this season of the year 


the sun set almost exactly opposite the | 


windows of this room. He had been strug- 
gling all day to make a way through the 
clouds, without much success. Just now, 
however, he had riven the clouds asunder, 
and was casting an almost lurid glow of 
farewell splendor; of misty rays like a 
crown over the rugged ridges of the fells. 
In-doors it was not too light. The fire 
shone on the furniture and on the keys of 
the open piano. The two occupants of the 
room were Mrs. Malleson and Judith Con- 
isbrough, and they had been drinking four- 
o’clock tea. Judith, who had taken off 
her hat and mantle, sat in the oriel window, 
in a low, chintz-covered chair. Her face 
was turned toward the sunset above the 
everlasting hills; and the departing rays 
caught it, and lit it up with a kind of halo, 
throwing out into full relief the strong yet 
delicate features of her noble face, and 
showing forth more than usual both its 
sadness and its beauty. 

Mrs. Malleson, a little bright brunette, 
with quick, bird-like, graceful movements, 
looked, beside her visitor, like a robin 
beside some far-seeing royal bird. She sat 
behind her tea-table, and laid down the 
work which her ever-busy fingers had for a 
long time been plying—for she was an 
industrious little lady. 

**T wish I could have an exact likeness 
of you as you sit now, Judith, with the sun 
shining upon your face. The picture would 
do beautifully for a painted window, if a 
ring were put round your head, and it was 
called St. Cecilia or St. Theresa or St. 


Rectory. | 


flower-garden, over some | 


Elizabeth, or some of those grand women, 
you know.”’ 

‘* Very different from the reality, who is 
neither grand nor a saint, but who wishes 
very much that your husband would come 
in, dear Paulina.”’ 

‘I cannot imagine what detains him, I 
am sure. He knew you were coming, 
because he made a special note of it, and 
| he has taken such a deep interest in all this 
affair of yours. But he cannot be long 
now.’’ : 

“And he would not tell you what he 
had found for me,’’ said Judith, and Mrs. 
Malleson repeated, not for the first time 
that afternoon : 

**No, dear. It was about a week ago 
that he suddenly said, at breakfast time, ‘I 
| have it, I believe, at last.” And then I 
said, ‘What have you, Laurence?’ He 
| answered, ‘Some work that will suit Miss 
Conisbrough.’ Not another word would 
he say to me; but when I asked him if it 
| was anything to do with nursing, he an- 
\swered mysteriously, ‘ Perhaps—perhaps 
| not.’ And that is all I know, except that 
| yesterday he told me to write to you, and 
| ask if you would call here, as he was so 
| busy, and didn’t wish you to be delayed.’’ 

**T wonder what it is!’’ said Judith, 
resting her chin upon her hand, and still 
gazing out toward the hills and the setting 
sun. 

‘‘T hope it will be something you will 
not mind taking,’’ said Mrs. Malleson 
seriously, ‘* Laurence is such a very matter- 
of-fact man, you know. He would be quite 
capable of thinking that when you said you 
would take anything, you meant it,” 

**Of course I meant it. I believe there 
is not any kind ef honest work with head 
or hands that I would not gladly take, to 
get away from Yoresett.”’ 

‘* Well, let us hope There he is !”’ 
said Mrs. Malleson, as she heard the loud 
!atch of the vestibule door lift and fall— 
‘‘and some one with him. Excuse me, 
Judith. I'll send him to you here, and 
tell him to make short work with his busi- 
ness, or he’ll have to walk home with 
you.”’ 
| She skimmed out of the room, closing 
| the door after her. Judith, again lost in 
| the absorbing speculation, ‘‘ What can it 
| be?” fixed her eyes upon the now gray and 
deathly-looking sky, over which night was 
fast casting its mantle, nor noticed any 
outside sounds, until Mr. Malleson’s voice 
roused her. 
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The Reverend Laurence Malleson was a 
favorable specimen of a broad church cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, on the 
Charles Kingsley lines. 

He was some thirty-three or thirty-five 
years of age, and was dressed in a manner 
which would not have betrayed to any one 
his priestly vocation. 

‘*Miss Conisbrough, I feel I have kept 
you waiting an unconscionable time,’’ he 
began; ‘‘and I am very sorry for it. I 
can only say that I really could not help it, 
and trust to your good nature to excuse 
me,”’ 

‘¢Pray do not mention it, Mr. Malleson. 
I do not mind waiting if, as Mrs. Malleson 
leads me to hope, you have a little work 
waiting for me at the end of the time.”’ 

“IT was much puzzled*by the circum- 
stances of your case, I contess,’’ he said. 
‘I agreed with my wife, that it was not 
everything that would do for you. I could 
soon have found you something. I could 


have got you a situation as nursery govern- 
ess, to take entire charge of three children, 
and teach them music, French, drawing, 
and English, at the handsome stipend of 
twenty-five pounds a year. 


Would you 
have taken that ?”’ 

“‘If there had been nothing else—yes. 
But I would rather have to do with grown- 
up people than with children.” 

‘*You spoke of nursing. Of course I 
could have recommended you to different 
institutions. But there was your ‘lack of 
gold!’’? (Mr. Malleson spoke plainly, 
but with as keen an interest as if it were 
his own case he was describing and pro- 
viding for, and Judith was far too much in 
earnest to care if he had been twice as 
explicit.) 

‘The most agreeable places as nurses,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘are those where you go as 
what they call a ‘lady probationer ;’ paying 
about a guinea a week for board, lodging, 
and practical instruction, until the medical 
board consider you qualified to take a 
nurse’s place. But you had told me that 
you must go somewhere where you could 
earn, not pay money ; where services, not 
a premium, were required.”’ 

ot 

“*One morning I bethought myself quite 
suddenly of Dr. Hugh Wentworth, of Irk- 
ford. Did you ever hear of him ?”’ 

ad Wi 

‘‘He has a name, nevertheless. 
an old friend of mine. We were school- 
fellows. He isa comparatively young man 
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He is 





—about my age, in fact; but he has taken 
every degree that the medical profession 
has to give, and is a member of I know not 
how many scientific societies with long 
names. He is president of the Irkford 
Royal Infirmary, and his private practice 
might be of any extent he chooses. We 
used to be great friends, as lads. Lately, 
we have lost sight of one another. I knew 
him to be influential, and I believed him 
to be rarely good and wise; a man in a 
thousand. Well, I wrote to him, recalled 
myself to his memory, and asked him if he 
cared to do me a favor, as I thought he 
could. Promptly I had a reply. He re- 
membered all about it, and was glad to 
hear of me again; and any favor that lay 
in his power, he would do me. I then 
wrote to him again. I told him about you. 
I gave him my impressions as to your 
character and capabilities. I told him that 
what you wanted was work—that you were 
desirous to learn anything that you were 
set to do, and that whatever it might 
be, you were resolved to master it. [ 
mentioned nursing, and said that your 
thoughts had turned toward it, not senti- 
mentally - 

‘¢ Ah, I am glad you said that !’’ 

‘* But as a career—as a practical calling. 
In short, [ begged him, if he had any 
opening for a learner, and was likely to 
hear of any, to remember me and you. 
And he has done so.”’ , 

Mr. Malleson smiled pleasantly, not 
adding that he had spoken of Judith to his 
friend in terms of praise, such as those who 
knew him as Dr. Wentworth did were well 
aware he rarely used; that he had wound 
up his description of her by saying: 

‘In short, she is one of those women 
who would fulfill old George Herbert’s 
words—who would sweep a room, if she 
had it to sweep, to the glory of her God.”’ 

‘*He has done so? Oh, Mr. Malleson, 
what goodness, on both his part and yours! 
And what does he say ?”’ 

“‘ He says”—the rector drew a letter from 
his pocket—‘‘ he says, ‘The young lady 
you speak of, Miss Judith Conisbrough, 
appears to be a’—h’m—h’m—‘ character 
who might be useful, if her energies were 
properly directed. Of course I know, as 
every medical man of large practice must, 
that hundreds, if not thousands, of young 
women annually die, or go mad, or sink 
into hopeless querulousness or hysteric in- 
validism, simply because they have nothing 
to do in the world. Miss Conisbrough can 
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come to Irkford if she chooses, I can find 
some work for her, but I beg you will 
‘explain to her that it is neither light nor 
agreeable, nor well paid. No nurse’s work 
is agreeable. It isseldom well paid. She will 
find the start, especially, most unpleasant. 
It would not be nursing, as I have no 
room at present for even a nurse or proba- 
tioner. By and by there will be a vacancy. 
What I can give her is this. In the Nurses’ 
Home, in which my wife and I take a great 
interest, there is a matron who wants an 
assistant. The assistant’s duties would be 
chiefly of a domestic character at first, and 
pray do not delude Miss Conisbrough 
with the idea that they would be in any 
way different from what domestic offices 
usually are. She would have various de- 
partments to look after—from the kitchen 
to the receiving of visitors if necessary, or 
if the matron were otherwise engaged. She 
can try it, if she likes. It will give hera 
thorough practical acquaintance with the 
arrangements of the house in which, should 
she ever become a nurse or a probationer, 
she would have to live. For her services 
in this capacity she would receive eighteen 
pounds a year. When an opening occurs, 
I will, if her conduct and capabilities have 
been satisfactory, give her the refusal of a 
probationer’s place. I have had many 
applications for the place, but none which 
I consider quite suitable. I am inclined 
to think that your friend would do, since, 
from what you say, I gather that she is 
country born and bred ; that in tastes she 
is simple and frugal; is physically strong 
and healthy, and in mind steadfast. Pray 
do not forget to impress upon her that the 
work is neither light nor agreeable ; or it 
may be that after five minutes conversation 
with her I may simply have to tell her to 
go home again. As soon as she decides, 
let me know. She may come as soon as 
she pleases ; she must come within the next 
ten days if she decides to come at all.’’’ 

**Now what do you say?’’ asked Mr. 
Malleson. ‘‘It is eighteen pounds a year, 
and work that is evidently neither delicate 
nor agreeable. The other is five and twenty 
pounds, and much less arduous work ai 

*¢Oh, I will take the Irkford one, please. 
The work cannot be too arduous for me. 
Oh, Mr. Malleson, if you only knew what 
this is to me!” 

It was with great difficulty that she re- 
frained from bursting into tears of relief 
and joy. The tight strain at her heart 
seemed loosened. The awful tension—the 
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blank unvaried hopelessness of her present 
and future had changed. 

‘‘T am glad if it does please you. But 
you will forgive‘my saying—you must allow 
me, since I am your clergyman, and you 
are without father or brother—to say that 
it behooves you to think seriously and long 
before you take such a step—before you, a 
lady born and bred, leave your quiet home 
in this beautiful and heaithy spot, to ven- 
ture out into a great city, where you will 
have onerous work which will have to be 
carried on in the vitiated air of the same 
city. Remember, you renounce your free- 
dom, your independence; you bind your- 
self to absolute servitude, absolute obedi- 
ence, and 6 

‘*Yes, Mr. Malleson; I have reflected 
upon all those points. I can only say, that 
you do not know all the motives which 
prompt me to take this course. You and 
Mrs. Malleson have known me for some 


| years now; have I ever behaved in a giddy 


or unseemly or irrational manner during 
that time ?”’ 
‘* Never, to my knowledge.”’ 
‘*And Iam not doing so now. 
made no light decision. 
my knees 


I have 
I came to it on 
through fasting and prayer— 


_not from carelessness or love of variety.”’ 


‘*T will say no more. I trust you fully, 
and fully appreciate the earnestness of your 
purpose. It only grieves me to think that 
one at your age, and in your position, 
should feel it necessary to come to so stern 
and sad a decision.’’ 

“You are very kind. I have pitied 
myself often, in former times, but not 
now.’’ 

‘**T hope you have not been without con- 
solation. It is often in such trials that the 
purest and truest consolation is given; 
indeed it is doubtful whether those who 
have not had hard and bitter trials can 
know what inward peace means. There 
was a royal lady, you know, once, whose 
crown was a crown of sorrows almost from 
the first day she wore it, and she said con- 
stantly : 


«© ¢ Who ne’er his bread with tears hath ate, 
Who ne’er the night’s drear watches through, 
Weeeping beside his bed hath sate, 
Ye heavenly powers, he knows not you.’ ’’ 


**T know,” said Judith. ‘* But Queen 
Louisa was a braver and a better woman 
than Iam; and in all her sorrows she had 
work to do. Ihave sorrowed as she did. 
I have eaten my bread with tears, and wept 
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on my bed the whole night long: but I 
have not found much consolation yet. 
This work, I trust, will help to bring 
ag 

She rose, as did Mr. Malleson. 

‘You will not go without telling us— 
you will see my wife and me again before 
you leave ?’’ 

‘*Surely; and I will say good-night 
to Paulina now. I must take my way 
home.”’ 

Mr. Malleson preceded her across the 
passage, threw open the door of a lighted 
room (for all the sunset had been long over, 
and darkness had descended) ; and Judith 
entering and screening her eyes from the 
sudden glare, found herself face to face 
with her friend Mrs. Malleson, and with 
Bernard Aglionby, who had risen as she, 
Judith, came in, and now stood looking at 
her. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—LOVE AND WAR. 
‘Ou, you are sti.l here!’’ observed the 
clergyman to Aglionby. ‘‘Won’t you 


stay and have some dinner with us, as it 
has got so late ?”’ 
‘*No, thank you,” replied he, shaking 


hands with Judith, though neither he nor 
she spoke. ‘*I heard from Mrs. Malleson 
that Miss Conisbrough was here, and would 
be walking home, so I sent my horse on to 
Yoresett, and remiined here to escort her, 
if she will allow me to do so.”’ 

‘*Oh! I think there is no need,’’ began 
Judith. 

‘« My dear, there is!’’ said Mrs. Malle- 
son decidedly ; “‘and, to please me, you 
will accept Mr. Aglionby’s escort, Indeed, 
I will not invite him to dinner; and as he 
will be obliged to walk to Yoresett, that 
settles the question.”’ 

‘Yes, I think it does,’’ said Judith 
rather gravely. ‘‘I am only sorry that Mr. 
Aglionby should have put himself to such 
inconvenience.’’ 

To this Aglionby made no reply. He 
had not spoken to her at all. They had all 
moved toward the hall. 

** Are you well wrapped up for the walk, 
Judith? Won’t you have an extra shawl ?”’ 
asked her friend. 

‘*No, thank you. I walk quickly. Good- 
night, Paulina. Your husband will tell 
you all about it. And good-night, Mr. 
Malleson. J shank you,’’ she said, with 
emphasis, looking earnestly into his face. 
‘© You know what that means, with me.’’ 

Husband and wife accompanied them 
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to the hall, opened the door for them, and 
they stepped out into the mirk. 


«* Bitter chill it was.’ 


The door—that hospitable door—was 
closed after them. It had been thawing 
during the day, but was now freezing hard. 
The sky had cleared, and the stars were 
appearing. Judith’s heart was beating fast. 
However calm and uneventful her outside 
life might have been, her inner one had 
been filled with deep and varied emotions. 
The interview she had just concluded had 
been to her a solemn one; it had stirred 
her spirit to its depths. She had expected 
a long walk home alone in the dark, and 
had promised herself that in its course she 
would reflect upon all that had passed ; 
would smooth out the tangled web of con- 
flicting feelings, and plan how best to break 
her decision to those at home. She felt 
that she needed this interval: needed this 
spell of quiet meditation. Now, behold, 
it was denied her. She was not to be 
alone. Another was to be her companion, 
one from whom in spirit she indeed never 
strayed far, but of whom the shadowy 
spiritual presence was, compared with the 
actual bodily one, exactly ‘fas moonlight 
is to sunlight, and as water is to wine.’’ 
How could she think, how ponder, how 
become at one with herself, with Bernard 
Aglionby at her side? She gave it up at 
once, thinking, with a kind of moral reck- 
lessness which of late had been a frequent 
visitant with her: 

** What does it matter? Soon it will a// 
be at an end. What difference can one 
pang more make—one other straw? Let 
him come! I shall get through it some- 
how.’’ 

But as they paced silently down the rec- 
tory drive she began to realize that she had 
never really conquered him, never induced 
him to submit to her behests except in so 
far as words—promises—went. He was 
like the young man of the parable, who 
‘said, ‘‘I go, sir,’’? but went not. This 
was the second time he had disobeyed 
the spirit, if not the letter, of what she 
required of him, She knew that it was 
not done innocently or unconsciously. She 
knew that he was quite aware of his dis- 
obedience, and that he did it deliberately 
and advisedly. It was very wrong of him, 
with Lizzie Vane in the background on his 
side, and with, on her side, far worse things 
than a Lizzie Vane, and things which must 
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not be nearly approached. Very wrong: 


she could in nowise palliate or approve of | 


it; she felt that she ought to rebuke it, and 
even while conning over in her mind the 
best way in which to begin a rebuke, she 
was conscious of a wild, unlicensed pleas- 
ure, on her own part, at the occurrence. 


‘© There is no moon, is there ?”’ were the | 


words which roused her when they had 
proceeded for some little distance along 
the road to Yoresett. 

‘“*No; but it is clear, and the stars are 
bright. Otherwise, this is a dark, lonely 
road.’’ 

‘*It is,’’ he answered, with considerable 
emphasis. 
you to be alone at such an hour. I could 
scarcely believe Mrs. Malleson when she 
told me you had got to walk home, and 
that without an escort.”’ 

‘That shows plainly that you have a 
great deal yet to learn about country 
habits.’’ 

**T hope so, if that is one of them; 
but i 





“* Are you going this way ?”’ said Judith, | 


pausing as he made for a narrow lane on 
the right. 
cross the river, and there is no bridge, you 
know, only the stepping-stones.’’ 

‘Well, are you afraid? I thought you 
were boasting of your country habits. It 
is starlight ; it is not guéfe the end of day- 
light yet. ‘Th’ hipping-stanes,’ as they 


and my hand is a firm one, I assure you.”’ 

Judith said nothing, but followed him 
down the lane into a road which ran 
through the bottom of the valley, beside 
the river for some little distance, till, where 


it was broad and shallow, a long line of | 
stepping-stones led across it to the other | 


side. It was a weird-looking spot, hardly 
tempting to one not used to such roads and 
such ‘‘short-cuts.’’ 
ping-stones, too, was a ford, and a danger- 


from its course meant—and had proved— 


certain death to horse and man, by reason | 


of a horrible, deep hole shelving suddenly 
down, deep enough to bury completely, as 
it had done more than once, horse, driver, 
and vehicle. Between the “ hipping-stanes,” 
toward this grisly trap, the water rushed 


gurgling along; the bed of the river was | 


too shallow and broken, the motion too 
incessant, for the water to freeze. Judith 


paused as they stood by the first stepping- | 
stone, while, after one or two of the others, | Irkford.’’ 


/ 


‘*If we go this way, we have to | 


Just below the step- | 
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the remainder faded and vanished, and the 
opposite bank of the stream was not dis- 


| cernible. 


‘*Tt looks—I never crossed them at such 
an hour, or when it was so dark ”” she 





_ began. 


‘*Are you afraid to trust yourself on 
them—with me? Do you imagine that I 
should not share any accident which might 
befall you ?”’ 

He offered her his hand, and again struck 
dumb, as it were, Judith put hers in it, 


| and allowed him to lead her whither he 


would. The crossing of the stepping-stones 


| was a slow one, but it was accomplished in 
‘*It is no road on which for | 


safety and in silence. They traversed, 


| silently also, the little lane at the other 
| side, which led them to the high-road to 


Yoresett, and when they were once more 
there, and slowly walking through a little 
dark wood on either side the wall, Aglionby 


| began slowly : 


‘*Mrs. Malleson tells me that you think 
of leaving Yoresett.’”’ 

“‘Yes. That is, I have wished to leave 
Yoresett for a long time. Now I have 
quite decided to do so, because Mr. Malle- 
son has been kind enough to use his interest 
with a friend to get me something to do.’’ 

‘*Ah! I donot know that such things 
always ave kind. Mrs. Malleson said she 
was jealous of you,’’ he added, with a 


| forced laugh, ‘‘ for that you and her hus- 
| band had secrets.”’ 
call them here, are solid, high, and dry; | 


‘*In other words, you asked her where I 
was going, and what I was going to do, and 
she could not tell you.”’ 

‘*Quite true, though you put it in as 


| disagreeable manner as you can. You con- 


sider my natural interest in your move- 
ments to be impertinent.’’ 

‘*T never said so. I only know that, 
considering what it was that Mr. Malleson 
had to say to me, he did perfectly right 
not to speak of it to any one until he had 


| seen me.”’ 
ous ford, since to deviate but a few feet | 


‘* Forgive me; but is it allowable to ask 
what the work is which is to take you away 
from Yoresett—a fact which appears to 
cause you much rejoicing ?”’ 

‘*Oh, quite. 1 have no wish now to 
make any secret of it. I was too happy 
when Mr. Malleson told me of it.’’ 

‘*Is it something so delightful? You 
certainly try my patience to the utmost ; 
but perhaps my assurance in asking, merits 
some such punishment.’’ 

**Not at all. I am going to live at 
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‘*At Irkford!’’ First there was a ring 
of astonishment, then one of irrepreSsible 
pleasure, in his tones. ‘*So am I.”’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

‘But may I not know what you are 
going to do at Irkford ?”’ 


She told him, briefly enough, and con- | 


cluded : 

‘*So you see, I shall begin at the begin- 
ning, and who knows where I shall end? 
I am vain enough to fancy that some 


time I may rise quite high—to the position | 
of matron, or lady-superintendent — who 


knows?” 

He had let her give her account of her fu- 
ture life and duties without uttering a 
word of interruption. He had heard her 
out, even to the utterance of the ambitious 
dream of the last sentence, and then he said, 
quite composedly : 

‘TI am surprised at Mr. Malleson pro- 
posing such a monstrous thing to you, even 
in a jest. 


ble it was for you to accept it. Really, it 
was almost insulting to you. But I suppose 
he was trying you.” 

‘*You are strangely mistaken. I have 
Dr. Wentworth’s address in my purse, and 
shall write to him to-night and propose to 
go to him in a week from now.”’ 

** You are jesting,’’ he said ; and still he 
spoke composedly, though not so quietly as 
at first. 

‘*T never was in more solemn and stead- 
fast earnest in my life.’ 

Another pause. 

They walked on side by side, and Judith 
imagined that he had dismissed the subject 
from his mind, as not concerning him—as 
a willful woman’s whim. Suddenly she was 
startled by hearing him say, in a voice 
which she hardly recognized : 

‘*You must not; you shall not! I will 
not have it!’’ 

His voice quivered uncontrollably. Ju- 
dith caught her breath: her heart give a 
great bound ; at the same instant conscience 
cried, loudly and imperatively, ‘* That is 
wrong! stop it at once!’’ 

**You must be dreaming, Mr. Aglionby, 
to speak to me in such a manner,”’ she said 
coldly. 

And that was all that resolution could:at 
first summon to the assistance of conscience. 
When the head is sick, and the limbs fail, 
it is hard to march onward with unchanged 
front. 

“Dreaming, am I?” he said, with a 

4* 


I fancied he had more sense. | 
He must have known how utterly impossi- | 
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short, angry laugh. ‘‘I wish to Heaven I 
could think I was !”’ 

They were passing a small lonely farm by 
the wayside. A bright light shone from 
one of the windows. He stopped abruptly, 
and Judith stopped too, as if she had been 
a part of himself. 

‘*Look at me!’’ he bade her, in a voice 
choked with anger and sorrow. ‘* Look at 
me, and tell me again, 7/ you can, that you 
intend to do this thing.’’ 

‘« Assuredly, I am resolved to do it,” 
she answered, raising her eyes to his face, 
and speaking steadily, coldly, decidedly. 

She could, however, scarce endure to 
encounter the glance she met; it was so 
wrathful, and withal so woebegone—nor 
to contemplate his countenance, so pale 
was it, so transfigured. 

‘*T intend it!’’ she repeated, averting 


| her eyes, and speaking with desperate haste. 


‘“And more than that, I look forward 
to it as my salvation, as to a deliverer 
from a life which I loathe, and from a 
burden which has grown greater than I 
can bear.”’ 

“* /¢t must not be 2” said he, in a passionate 
whisper. ‘‘ Judith, it must not be. You 
must give this up—indeed you must.’’ 

“TI quite fail to see why . . and 
indeed, I beg you will not enter into your 
reasons,’’ she added hastily, seeing he was 
about to speak. ‘‘My mind is made up, 
and you can have no possible right to 
meddle in the matter.’’ 

She spoke ever more decidedly, but 
thrilled as she remembered that once or 
twice already she had made up her mind, 
without Aglionby’s having been much af- 
fected by that fact. 

‘You have treated me hardly from 
the very first,’ he said, and they were still 
standing in the road, speaking in low, 
vehement tones. ‘* You have exacted from 
me submission in things where most men 
would have refused to yield it. You have 
forbidden me to enter your house, to be on 
friendly terms with you, to do the barest 
justice to your mother or your sisters or 
yourself. Justice! You refuse to allow 
me to attempt even any palliation of the 
manner in which they have been treated. 
You have already extracted from my in- 
heritance every grain of pleasure which it 
would have given me, and now, to crown 
all, you turn upon me, and coolly inform 
me that you—you, to save whom from a 
moment’s uneasiness I would give all that I 
am worth——’”’ 
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‘You have no right to say that to me,’’ | 
said Judith proudly. | 

‘* My wrongs give me a right to say that | 
—and more than that. To crown all, I | 
say, you inform me that you are going to | 
undertake a task which would make a strong | 
man recoil—to be a servant among serv- | 
ants, until this doctor, who might be a. | 
pope in whom you placed implicit reliance, | 
sees fit in his good pleasure to order you to 
go to a hospital, and immolate yourself 
within its walls, among horrors of everv | 
kind—among loathsome wounds, small-pox, | 
fever, perhaps. If they order you to go | 
and nurse a man down with black typhus, | 
you must do it—can you deny it?’ 

‘*Deny it—no! Why should I?’’ 

‘* All this, and all sorts of nameless hor- 
rors besides. Any day you may take some 
horrible disease and die of it. God! it | 
makes my brain reel, only to imagine it! 
I wish I could have choked Malleson before 
he ever wrote his disgraceful letter to this 
cursed doctor !”’ 

Judith had moved on, too agitated, too 
overpowered and excited to stand still. 
She had forgotten by now that it was 
wrong in him to address her thus. She felt 
only the strong, overpowering joy of find- | 
ing herself first and foremost in his heart— 
indubitably, undeniably first. 

‘**And you expect me still tamely to | 
submit to such a proceeding?’’ he con- 
tinued vehemently. ‘‘ What do you take | 
me for? <A spaniel? A calf? <A fool? | 
You in such a condition: a woman like | 
you! You must be mad—mad, perfectly 
madi! And Malleson PP 

He stopped. 

She was hurrying onward, her hands 
clasped, her head bent, her heart beating 
tumultuously, as she heard his hot, rapid | 
words. What was she to do? What to} 
say? She could not stop to consider many 
alternatives, if they had existed. One 
thing only remained clear to her mind; 
she saw it, and strove toward it, as it were; | 
it was all that she could discern through 
the tide of emotion which threatened to | 
sweep her away on its rushing waves—and 
that one thing was the conviction that she 
must carry out her purpose. Not for a 
second must she entertain the idea of giving 
it up. She must answer no arguments, | 
notice no sidelights, no incidental modifica- 
tions of the case, but hold to the one thing, | 
and it would bring her through the peril 
she was in. | 

“Do they know—your mother and sis- | 


| but what else is left me? 
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ters?’’ he asked, in a changed yet eager 
tone. 

**Not yet. They will when I go in. 
They know I am going away as soon as I 
hear of employment.”’ 

‘“‘Then, as they do not yet know that 
you have heard of it, your giving it up can 
be no disappointment to them. Listen to 
me! Promise me to give it up, to say 
nothing to your mother and sisters; and 
when we get to Yoresett I will ride back 
to the rectory, and tell Malleson that you 
have changed your mind, and do not wish 
him to take any further steps in the 


| matter.’’ 


‘*Mr. Aglionby, you are dreaming now. 


| I shall do nothing of the kind, for I am 


quite determined to go to Irkford.”’ 

*©One moment,”’ he said, with forced 
calm, the nightmare-vision growing every 
moment more vivid and more horrible, of 


| his queenly Judith becoming, as he had 
| said, ‘‘a servant among servants ;’’ 
| later exposed to all the horrors and all the 
| dangers of life in a great hospital. 


and 


It did 
more than wring his heart; it set his brain 
on fire, so that he felt scarce master of 
himself. ° 
‘‘One moment! You force me to take 
a tone which I am sufficiently ashamed of, 
After all I have 
done in the hope of pleasing you—which 
in itself is nothing, would be too paltry to 
mention—but after my sacrifices to please 
you, surely you will not be ungenerous 
enough to refuse this little favor to me? 
It is but a small thing I ask—for you to 
wait just a little while till something else is 


| found—something, if you w// wear the 
| yoke, of a more human, less crushing kind 


than this. 
this.”’ 


In Aglionby’s voice was entreaty of the 


Now, you cannot refuse me 


| tenderest and most persuasive nature. 


‘You ask impossibilities—you do not 
know what you say. I must go through 
with it,’’ said Judith, a sob in her voice, 


| her heart like melted wax within her. 


A short pause. 

‘But I cannot endure everything,’’ then 
said Aglionby, with constraint. ‘* There 
are things which no man with a man’s 
spirit can brook, and one of them is to see 
a woman whom he lo——, whom he rever- 


| ences as I reverence you, turned into a 


beast of burden, a servant, a drudge, while 


| he stands by, without having moved heaven 


But there is no 
You must re- 


and earth to prevent it. 
need for me to do that. 





member that hitherto I have submitted to 
your will, and respected your prohibitions. 
This, however, passes human endurance. 
You cannot prevent me from seeing Mrs. 
Conisbrough, and trying whether she is 
equally hard and implacable as her daughter. 
I do not believe it, for my part. I do not 
believe she will treat me as you have done. 
She will not resent and be angry forever, 
and if you persist a 

Judith turned cold and faint as she heard 
these words. The possibility of his pro- 
ceeding to this extremity had never oc- 
curred to her, simple and natural though 
it was. It must not be done. She herself 
found it almost impossible to withstand the 
torrent of Aglionby’s will. Her mother 
would succumb to it at once, and then the 
shame, and the intolerable degradation 
which would result ! 

‘*Mr. Aglionby, you must not see 
mamma she almost panted. ‘You 
promised me—oh, you must not break your 
promise !”’ 

‘Am I to promise everything, and you 
nothing? All I ask is that you yield to 
me a little. I must see Mrs. Conisbrough. 
I believe I have been very wrong in not 
doing so before. After all, she is the head 
of her own house. She, and not her 
child, possesses the authority to decide 
whether——”’ 

‘*Mr. Aglionby—Bernard—oh, J/ease, 
for the love of heaven, do not do this, 
unless you wish to kill me!’’ she cried, 
suddenly clinging with both hands to his 
arm, and standing quite still again in the 
darkness. 

Aglionby felt a thrill of joy so keen as 
to be agony, as he felt the clasp of her 
hands upon his arm, and heard the be- 
seeching accents of her voice. It was very 
dark; he could barely discern the dark 
outline of her figure close beside him, but 
he could hear her voice, broken and deep, 
imploring him with passion and with ac- 
cents in which, not hatred, but love, en- 
treats a boon. ‘These notes were not in 
the sweetest of all love’s keys, but they 
were in one of love’s keys—the only 
one in which he might hear her voice 
address him. It was better than silence— 
he could not forego the delight of it yet. 
Let her plead! since neither he nor she 
might rejoice. 

** wish to kill you!’’ he retorted breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ That is a cruel taunt indeed. 
What have I been doing but trying to pre- 
vent your killing yourself by inches— 
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43 
entombing yourself! You are obstinate, I 
perceive; but from your very voice 1 
gather that your mother will not beso. I 
shall see her and ask her to be reconciled 
with me.”’ 

“Bernard, dear Bernard ! 
—I implore you !’’ 

Her voice broke. She was still clinging 
to his arm, trembling violently, as he per- 
ceived. The chill January night air had 
become as balmy to him as scented southern 
gales. The profound sky, the watching 
stars, the stillness, the voice ringing in his 
ears, intoxicated him. He took her hands; 
he folded his arms about her, and said, and 
his voice, too, was broken: 

“My child, I believe I can refuse you 
nothing, though you should break my 
heart! What is this thing you implore ?”’ 

‘‘The freedom to do what gives me the 
least pain in my wretched life. Do not 
speak to my mother! Be generous—you 
are generous. Can you not trust me? 
Can you not credit me with having good 
reasons for what I do? Some day, perhaps, 
I can tell you; some day, when we are old 
—if I am so unhappy as to live to be old. 
And when I tell you, you will say I was—I 
was right.’’ 

She sobbed uncontrollably. Aglionby 
could not speak. She tried to turn away. 
From old habit, she wouid have shed her 
tears, born her grief, alone and unsupported, 
but he would not let her. Because hence- 
forth they were to be parted, through this 
crisis he would support her—in it he would 
console her; and he clasped his arm yet 
more closely about her; while she, feeling 
little save that he had yielded, rested her 
racked and throbbing forehead upon his 
shoulder, and wept tears which were not 
altogether those of bitterness. 

He raised his hand at last, and stroked 
her cheek with it as one would stroke the 
cheek of a grieved child. She raised her- 
self, and stood upright. 

“You have the best of all things— 
strength,’’ she said; ‘‘as you are strong, 
so you will be generous, 7 uow,’’ and 
carried the hand which had taken hers to 
her lips. ‘ 

‘*And the reward of this generosity—is 
it the same which poor virtue gets ?’’ he 
asked almost in a whisper. 

‘*What reward can a poor wretch like 
me give you? What can I do, except wor- 
ship you with all my heart, and think you 
the first of men, as long as I live?’’ 

Aglionby was silent, though his heart 


I implore you 
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was on fire. 
appealed to—his love, and his wild desire 
to keep her his, as well as his chivalry and 


Every fibre of his nature was 


generosity. He said nothing; if he had 
spoken, it must have been to call her his 
heart’s delight, and tell her that he could 
never let her go again. In silence he con- 
quered, and came through the ordeal honest 
—but not unscathed. It was one of the 
furnaces seven times heated, which are yet 
prepared for men and women to _ pass 
through; but from which the angels are 
gone who once attended to see that those 
who suffered came through unhurt. The 
crowd is greater and more ribald; freer 
than ever to hoot and jeer at a stumble or 
a faltering step; the flames are eager, as of 
yore, to lick up those who retreat. Some 
come through, fire-branded for the rest of 
their days; but, such is the mystery of 
anguish, purified, too, cleansed as Pros- 
perity and Success never cleanse their chil- 
dren. 

He presently drew Judith’s arm through 
his own, and in silence they pursued their 
way. She was utterly exhausted by the 
war of emotions which had shaken her, 
and could scarce put one foot before the 
other. They met hardly a soul, but walked 
on along the lonesome country roads like 
creatures in a dream world; almost as much 
alone, too, until they arrived in Yoresett, 
as if the rest of the universe had been struck 
dead around them. He accompanied her 
to her mother’s door, and they paused on 
the steps. The flickering light hanging 
from the market-cross opposite fell upon 
both faces, showing them, with moderate 
clearness, the one to the other. Both were 
pale and changed. He stood a step or two 
lower than she did, and took her hand. 

‘** Have I satisfied you?’’ he asked, in a 
low voice. ‘* Tell me the truth ; remember, 
it nas to last me all my life. Are you sat- 
isfied with me ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly, utterly, and entirely. Can 
you find any words to express more than 
‘perfectly ?? If so, they express my satis- 
faction. But not one exists to describe my 
gratitude to you.”’ 

‘*In the time that is coming for me, I 
shall suffer,’? he said. ‘‘ You will not be 
alone in that ; my sufferings will seem hard 
to me, at least. Will you promise that 
when you are attending patients in hospital 
wards, and feeling compunction for their 
sufferings—as I know you will—will you 
then think of me—alone, wherever I am, 
and whoever may be with me, and re- 











member that I suffer from a disease as hard 
to cure as any of theirs, and give a little of 
your pity to me, Judith ?”’ 

‘*Do not ask me to pity you. I shall 
think of you daily till I die; but how can 
I pity you? You are so strong, and so far 
above mz. I could not pity you any more 
than I could pity my guardian angel.” 

‘* Well, I know that you will not forget 
me. Therefore I say, may your path be 
made smoother for you; and fare you 
well !”’ 

“God bless you !’’ was her sole response. 

With a last long look at her, from eyes 
which were full of grief and full of melan- 
choly, he turned away. Judith pulled the 
bell, and was admitted into the house. 

With a vast effort she composed herself 
so as to join her mother and sisters at tea, 
when she told them what Mr. Mallseon 
had offered her, and that she had accepted 
it; upon which information no comments 
were passed. But as soon as the meal was 
over she went to her own room, where, 
cold though it was, she could be alone. 
There she was free to begin the meditations 
which should have beguiled her homeward 
way. Fresh elements made themselves felt 
in her calculations; new factors appeared 
in her sum of events. 

Was it a victory she had gained, or was 
it a deliverance through unbounded gener- 
osity? The last, the last, she told herself, 
with tears of joy which streamed down her 
face in the darkness. She had fought her 
fight, and she had been conquered; she 
had measured her will against that of Ag- 
lionby, and had very soon been reduced to 
falling on her knees and crying “Quarter !”’ 
Had it been otherwise she would not have 
felt as she did now—would have been des- 
titute of that sensation of calm, assured 
repose in a superior strength which out- 
weighs the feverish joys of a hundred vic- 
tories, to souls like hers, at least. 

She had an exceeding great reward in 
the knowledge that not only was he stronger 
than she was, but that he was also good, 
gentle, chivalrous. She was calm, she was 
free from torturing accusations of con- 
science. Her heart was sadder and gladder, 
too, than it ever had been before. Her 
path was yet rough, her future sad, but she 
had found one who was strong and gener- 
ous, high-souled and pitiful; and this one 
had seen her, too, and had found in her 
such harmony with his own soul that he 
loved her. Their love was to be discrowned; 
that in the exaltation of this moment 
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seemed to her a matter of small conse- 
quence. What she knew was so full and 
so satisfying. Her fears were laid to rest. 
He also had renounced, and she at last felt 
the most entire confidence in his renuncia- 
tion. 
to herself that she loved him, or to blush 


She no longer needed to deny even | 
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said how very quiet he was, and how little 
he cared for any society—except, they 
added, with surprise, that of Randulf Danes- 
dale. The two men were so utterly dis- 
similar, said these discerning critics, in 
tastes, habits, and dispositions, that it was 


| quite marvelous they should have become 


guiltily when the knowledge of her love | 


| 


rushed upon and overwhelmed her. ‘There 
was now no sin and no selfishness in her 
love. The great peace which follows on 
the accomplishment of a pure and holy 
sacrifice was hers; the consolation which 
Mr. Malleson had wished for her she had 


received, and in her heart just then was | 


the peace which passeth understanding. 


such sworn allies. So it was, however; 
like or unlike, they were almost insep- 
arable. 

The simple fact was that each knew the 
other’s heart. There was something so 
inwardly similar in their lots, that this like- 
ness alone must have drawn them together ; 
not that any effusive interchange of senti- 


| ment, or exchange of confidences, had 


| taken place between them. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—‘‘ HER FEET ARE ON THE | 


MOUNTAINS.” 


tidien de l’existence? La vie, n’est-elle pas l'es- 
suivre? Chaque instant du jour, n’est-il pas une 
attente, un espoir, un souhait, une fiction? Dé- 
pouillez la réalité de cette efflorescence, de cette 
vézétation et voyez ce qu’il en reste! La 
réalité n’est que le prétexte de la vie, Ce qui est 
n’est que la pierre étroite sur laquelle nous mettons 
le pied pour nous élanger vers ce qui n’est pas.” 
Les ETANGs, 


DuRING some fiery moments, in which 
soul had been lifted above sense, in which 
self-abnegation had risen supreme, Aglionby 
had made Avs ‘‘ great renunciation,’’ and 
had experienced at the time all the exalted 
joy which such renunciations bring to those 
who consummate them. In this walk of 
an hour with Judith Conisbrough, he, like 
her, had lived through emotion enough to 
last him for years; at least, it is very cer- 
tain that life, if constantly distracted by 
such emotions, could not be carried on; 
this poor imperfect frame, this godlike 
reason, would succumb under an uninter- 
rupted succession of such excitements. This 
is so trite as to bea truism. Yet it is a 
truism we are apt to dispute when the days 
have to be lived through which follow—as 
in Aglionby’s case they did—upon the few 
moments, or hours, or days, as the case 
may be, of intense, highly-strung, mental 
life: days so gray, so blank and drear, 
they are like some bare and solitary rock 
in a northern ocean. ; 

Through such days he had to pass; fora 
long, blank, uneventful winter followed 
upon that night of feverish hope and an- 
guish, love and longing and renunciation. 
He went home and stayed there, and people 


They had 
never touched openly on the subjects which 
lay nearest their hearts. But by bit and 


| bit, over a pipe at this time, during some 
“Et aprés tout, le réve, n’est-il pas le pain quo- | 


| fears, desires or regrets. 


| doubt had ever entered his mind. 





long dark ride on another occasion, in 


: res- | Bernard’s snuggery, or in Randulf’s den, 
pérance sans cesse renouvelée du moment qui va | ? 


they had got pretty clearly to understand 
what were each other’s chiefest hopes and 
Randulf knew 
now that Aglionby’s marriage was simply 
a matter of honor on his side, as to the 
necessity for consummating which not a 
Nor 
had it ever occurred to Randulf to think 
that there was any way out of it for his 
friend; they were gentlemen, therefore 
such a possibility was out of the sphere of 
their thoughts. That Aglionby was to 
marry Lizzie Vane, and do all in his power 
to make her life delightful to her, ‘‘ under- 
stood itself’’ with both of them, without 
their ever saying to themselves, ‘‘ zod/esse 
oblige.”’ Aglionby had never in so many 
words told Danesdale that he loved Judith 
Conisbrough, but the other guessed it from 
a thousand slight signs and tokens, which 
perhaps could not have been read save by 
a man who was himself in love. He had 
first felt certain on the point one day in 
the middle of February, when, sitting with 
Aglionby over their pipes, he had casually 
remarked : 

“‘ By the way, I happened to be at Hawes 
station yesterday morning, by a strange 
chance, and I saw Miss Conisbrough and 
her sisters. They were seeing her off to 
Irkford ; she is going to live there, Rhoda 
told me.”’ 

There was a very long pause before Ber- 
nard at length lifted his eyes to his friend’s 
face, and said slowly: 

‘** Yes, I knew she was going ; I did not 
know when.” 
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Something in his eyes and voice told | radiant courts of harmony and love, and 
Randulf that her going was no small trouble | the soft sunshine within; and then, ere he 
to Agtionby. had had time to stretch his hand toward it 

Randulf, for his part, had spoken more | all, or to put his foot forward, the gates 
openly to Bernard of his troubles and in- | had been closed again, and he was left 
tentions. shivering outside in the darkness and cold. 

‘© Of course I’ve given her up forever,’’ He retired to his crustiness and abruptness, 
he said. ‘A girl may refuse the man she | as a snail to his shell. He showed to Ran- 
cares for from a thousand reasons; but she | dulf ee oe alone another side of his 
would not have held out against my father | nature. For the rest, he did his duties; 
as she did, unless she had been in deadly | attended to the social tasks which were set 
earnest.” ; him, all with a sardonic coolness peculiar 

‘* No.’ to himself. Randulf Danesdale did the 

‘*My father has been goodness itself | same. No one conld say of them that they 
about it. Not one man in a thousand would | absented themselves from the gatherings of 
have behaved as he has done. He wants | their fellow-creatures to which they were 
me more than anything to get married. I} bidden. What was said, and that unani- 
know he is miserable until there are, at any | mously, was, that they were the most disap- 
rate, one or two small Danesdales to insure | pointing young men ever known. Mr. Agli- 
a succession. But he told me—though I | onby, it was remarked, had a way of turn- 
know for a fact, you know, that this thing | ing the most harmless and amiable feelings 
lies nearer to his heart than anything else | into ridicule, and displayed a readiness to 
—he told me, ‘ Don’t marry to please me. | see the worst side of things, to look for the 
Wait five years if you chose. I shall say | meanest motives behind the most innocent 
nothing.” Of course,’’ continued Ran- | actions, and to shrug his shoulders when 
dulf, with his slowest drawl, as he knocked | sinners were found out, in a way that was 
the ash from his pipe, ‘©T shall not wait | most painful to sensitive feelings; while 
five years—notI! I'll let the worst get | Randulf Danesdale did not appear to have 
over, and then I must look out for a Mrs. | any interest in anything, or if he did talk, 
Danesdale—a sophisticated young woman, | he talked in a way that no one could 
you know, up to everything, who won’t | understand. 
care much for me, nor yet expect me to Mrs. Bryce was still at Scar Foot. More 
care much for her. One outlives every- | than once she had suggested leaving, and 
thing if only one stays above ground long | still her nephew begged ‘her to remain, if 
enough. I foresee myself a decent old | she did not find it too dull. After all, he 
Philistine, with a stately Philistiness as my | had not had a stick or a straw altered at 


consort, and irreproachably well-brought- | the old house. He had reminded himself - 


up daughters coming out at county balls; 
but’’—his mouth twitched—‘‘ never one of 
them all will make me feel as I felt at 
the bare sight of my little broken-hearted 
Delphine.”’ 


that Lizzie would never of her own free 
will come to it, and why, if the furniture 
pleased him as it was, should he make a 
great upsetting just because it was usual to 
upset things on the occasion of one’s mar- 
‘* Feeling like that has got nothing to | riage? He left it. Once or twice his 
do with being married,’’ said Aglionby | aunt asked him if he did not think of going 
composedly. ‘ But, as you say, only keep | to Irkford, to which he replied : 


above ground long enough, and you may **Oh, I shall be running over some time 
calculate on getting not to care, at any | Soon, but Lizzie was to send for me if she 
rate.’’ wanted me; and indeed, she gives me 


Adversity did not make Aglionby alto- | broad hints that when a trousseau is pre- 
gether fuller of sweetness and light than he | paring, a man is rather in the way than 
had been of yore. He told himself, when | otherwise.’’ 
he thought about it at all, that he was born With which explanation Mrs. Bryce had 
a crabbed, sour creature, destined to live | to be satisfied. She, too, knew perfectly 
alone ; that he had been too heavily handi- | well now that Bernard’s heart was not in 
capped to go in and win, when the one | his marriage. She, too, shrugged her shoul- 
chance came to him of mating with a spirit | ders, and said within herself: 
which would have softened and made him “What a pity! But of course he must 
better. All he could do had been to | go through with it.” 
glance in at the open gate, to behold the Thus he remained at Scar Foot, and 
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watched the winter work out its course; 
and felt the first breath of spring blow 
over the earth; and saw her gradual awaken- 


‘‘fields bedewed’’ which surrounded it, 
and in which he was free to wander? 
One day in the middle of April, as he 


ing from her winter sleep—the trees and | rode out of the court-yard into the road, 
bushes taking a first faint hue of green; the | he saw Rhoda Conisbrough alone, with a 


skies growing bluer, the days longer; the | basket on her arm. 


airs blowing: more rejoicingly; the seed- 
time on the farm lands. He watched the 
plowman, in the few places where corn 
was grown—for ‘little corne groweth in 
Danesdale’’—the patient horses toiling in 
the furrow; the clank of the plow, the 
rattle of the harrow, the long ridges; the 
rich hue of the mould as it fell from the 
sharp plow; the man’s voice calling in 
broad Swaledale dialect to his horses, 

He beheld (what he had never seen 
before) the first spring flowers pushing 
their way upward to return the smile of the 
sun, and the kiss of the westerly breezes. 
To him it was all miraculous, for he beheld 
it for the first time. Each flower was a 


wonder to him, nor did he soon forget how 
one day he had found himself standing 
beside glorious Stanniforth Force, hurling 
itself tumultuously over its rocks, while ali 
the banks were a waste, a rioting wilderness 
of primrose and cowslip, and fair anemone, 
and dainty litle pink primulas dotted the 


marshy spots. 

Aglionby would have laughed aloud had 
any one suggested that he was a poet; yet, 
why, if he were not a poet, did he feel 
then as if he must shout aloud with the re- 
joicing waterfall, or fall down and bury 
himself in those dewy banks of spring 
flowers? 

He watched, as country folk on their 
part will watch the garish scenes of a the- 
atre, so he spied out how the feet of the 
spring gradually stole over the mountains, 
and how, as she advanced, the leaping 
becks sprang forth to salute her, and, 
swollen with melted snow, leaped like 
melted snow themselves, from steep to 
steep, shouting with joy. 

Though he could wonder and wonder 
forever, he could but half rejoice, for 
where was she who had loved these hills 
and vales—as he well knew—who had loved 
beyond all this very ‘‘ fair Scar Foot’’ ? 

Did those eyes of hers turn sometimes 
with wistful, hungry longing toward the 
north? Did her feet, as they paced the 
dingy flags, weary for the springy turf? 
And when her head ached in the heavy 
city air, did she not remember the scented 
breezes that played about the old house 
beneath the Scar? Did she recall the 





She was walking lin- 
geringly past, gazing with all her eyes at 
what was to be seen of the house, the 
orchard, and farm-buildings. When she 
saw him she started, blushed guiltily, and 
hastened her pace. Aglionby dismounted 
in haste, raised his cap, and held out his 
hand. 

** Miss Conisbrough! This is a surprise! 
Were you coming to Scar Foot ?”’ 

‘To Scar Foot—no! I’m going to 
Mereside to find some particular moss for 
Delphine to paint, so I looked in—that 
was all. You need not think I was going 
to trespass,” she added, with a lock of 
defiance. 

‘*T wish you had been,’ he said wist- 
fully; ‘*never would trespasser have been 
so welcome. Since you have come so far, 
at least step in and rest. Let my aunt 
entertain you.”’ 

**No, I must not,’’ said Rhoda, shaking 
her head. ‘ But would you really like me 
to? Would you wish me to enter Scar 
Foot ?”’ 

** More than anything—but there, I must 
not press you; I know it is against orders. 
How is Mrs. Conisbrough ? 

‘Pretty well, thank you.”’ 

** And your sisters ?’’ 

‘* Delphine is pretty well too.’’ 

‘*And Miss Conisbrough? You 
good accounts of her, I hope ?’”’ 

**Oh, I suppose so. She has began to 
nurse in the hospital, and, as she does not 
like it, it made her very ill at first ; but she 
is getting overit. Is something the matter 
with you?”’ 

** N—no, thank you. I hope nothing 
serious was the matter with her ?’’ 

**Oh, no!. Something that they call 
hospital sore-throat, I think. Very horrid, 
but not dangerous, I fancy. They say they 
all have it.’’ 

** Horrible ! 
be nursed ?”’ 

‘** Judith come home! Oh, dear no!’’ 

‘** Listen, Miss Conisbrough. At the end 
of this month I am going away from Scar 
Foot. Iam going to be married, and as 
my future wile dislikes the country exceed- 
ingly er 

‘*What extraordinary tastes she must 
have !”’ 


have 


Did she not come home to 
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Not for a long time, at any rate. Now 


> | 
seeing that I shall be away, and cannot | 


possibly annoy you by my presence, do 
you not think you could persuade your- 


} 
} 


selves to come to Scar Foot now and then, | 


when you wanted such a walk, and——’’ 


Delphine told me that neither she nor 
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‘Tt do not know when I shall return. | Foot, while all the life and fight and din 


of battle were going on, was impossible. 
One fine morning, after recommending 
Mrs. Bryce to enjoy herself in whatsoever 
manner seemed good unto her, he drove to 
Hawes, and took the train from that place 


| to Irkford. 
*€T should have to come alone, then. | 


Judith ever meant to enter Scar Foot again. | 


{ don’t know what their reasons may be, 
I’m sure, but that is what they said. Every- 


thing is very stupid—so dismal and myste- | 


rious. No, I think I won’t promise, Mr. 


Aglionby ; but I see you would not object | 


if { did come.”’ 


‘“T should feel as if a ban had been lifted | 


from my house and me,’’ he said. 

“Tt is well you are going to be married,” 
observed Rhoda composedly, ‘‘ for they 
say there is an old legend that it is danger- 
ous to live alone at Scar Foot.’’ 

**T have found it so,’’ he replied. 
she inclined her head to him and passed 
on. Aglionby, as he rode away, wondered 


of thing. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—UNAWARES, 

HE arrived at Irkford toward the middle 
of the afternoon, and drove to the office of 
his old friend the Irkford Dazly Chronicle. 
A few words served to explain his changed 
position, and to make it clear that he de- 
sired to offer his money and services to the 
cause. 

Needless to say, that both were raptur- 
ously accepted. Aglionby had an interview 
with the editor, who remembered his let- 
ters, signed ‘‘ Pride of Science,’’ perfectly, 
and would be delighted to receive more 


| communications from the same able pen. 


And | 


There was a discussion on ways and means, 
and as such vigorous help as Bernard’s was 


| particularly welcome in the ‘‘throng’’ of 
how much longer he could endure this sort | 


On various pretexts, Lizzie had deferred | 
the date of their marriage till the middle | 


of May. But the day after his interview 


dissolved in a week. The Government, 


work which had so suddenly overtaken the 
staff of the Chronicle, he was let into all 
the secrets of the plan of the campaign, 
promised to go and dine with the editor at 


| his club at half-past seven that night, and 
with Rhoda the newspapers brought the | 
announcement that Parliament was to be | 


unable to carry one or two of their favorite | 
measures, had resolved to appeal to the | 


country. 

The news acted like magic upon Aglion- 
by’s mood. It brought back in a great 
measure his old eager political bias; his 
ardor and verve, and zeal for the Liberal 
cause. Above all, it offered him something 
to do, something with which to occupy 
himself during that dreary month of wait- 
ing which had yet to elapse before his still 
more dreary wedding could come off, and 
his married life, dreariest of all, should 
commence. Long ago—last year, before 
the great meeting in October had come off 
—he and others had agreed, in the event 
of a general election, to canvass certain 
districts, and to do their utmost to help 
forward the cause. What reason was there 
why he should not even now be as good as 
his word? He could not merely canvass 
now, he could help with money. He 
would revisit his old friends of the Irkford 
Daily Chronicle, and offer his services. His 
decision was soon taken. 

The very idea of sitting inactive at Scar 





then, saying au revoir, he departed. 

‘‘Where to, sir?’’ asked the cabman, 
who had been waiting for him. 

** Crane street—or, stop! Do you know 
the Nurses’ Home, Fence street ?’’ 

¢* Ves, sir.”’ 

‘‘Well, drive slowly past it, and then 
get on as fast as you like to 13 Crane 
street.”’ 

He had always known vaguely where 
the Nurses’ Home was; that is, he had 
passed and repassed it scores and hundreds 
of times, almost, without noticing its exist- 
ence. 

It did not take long to get to Fence 
street, where the driver began to slacken 
his pace. The Nurses’ Home was almost 
opposite to his old prison-house, the ware- 
house of Messrs. Jenkinson, Sharpe, and 
Co. There was little about it to distin- 
guish it from the other buildings in the 
street which, noisy and dirty as it now was, 
had in former days been one of the aristo- 
cratic quarters of the town, as was testified 
by the numerous large, handsome, and 
massively-built houses which at one end 
formed a kind of square round a black, 
hideous, and melancholy church. 

Many of these houses were the town 
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residences or consulting-rooms of doctors ; 
on one of the brass door-plates was the 
inscription, ‘*Dr. Hugh Wentworth.’’ 
Next door to this was the Nurses’ Home, a 
similar but rather larger house, with very 
clean steps and brightly-polished windows. 
Not a face or a form was discernible at any 
of them. The cabman walked his horse 
slowly past the house, and then, whipping 
it up, Bernard was hurried toward the 
rapturous moment when he should meet 
his betrothed. 

His colloquy with the editor and sub- 
editor of the Chronicle had taken up some 
time. It was evening, fully half-past six, 
though of course broad day-light, when he 
arrived at 13 Crane street. He would only 
have time to have a short interview with 
Lizzie, and leave his portmanteau, and 
then it would be time for him to go 
to town again and meet Mr. Williamson, 
the editor. 

As he approached the house, he mechan- 
ically felt in his waistcoat pocket (such is 
the force of old and long-continued habit) 
for his latch-key ; and was amused to find 
it there. The garment was one which he 
must have worn when he had last been 
staying there, and he had carried the latch- 
key away without knowing it. Without 
ringing the bell, he ran up the steps, opened 
the door, and entered. 

Was it a dream? Some one ran out 
of the back parlor as of old she used to 
run, exclaiming, in a tone of welcome : 

‘*Oh, here you are! I’m so glad you 
are early. Comein! Why Ber- 
nard! 1 4 

Never blest with a superfluity of wit in 
an emergency, Miss Vane, white and trem- 
bling, leaned up against the wall, pressing 
her hand to her bosom, and staring at him 
with wide-open blue eyes, in which blank 
surprise was gradually giving place to 
terror. 

‘*Lizzie— what ails you? You look 
rather horrified than otherwise to see me,”’ 
he began ; and then, seeing that the driver 
had placed his portmanteau in the passage, 
and was standing in the doorway, looking 
intelligently interested in the whole pro- 
ceedings, Aglionby paid and dismissed him, 
pushed the door to without noticing that it 
was not absolutely shut, and once more 
turned to Lizzie, who, though she had 
recovered from her first shock, was still 
suffering from visible and extreme embar- 
rassment. 

‘* Perhaps I ought to have let you know, 

VoL. XVIII.—s. 





Lizzie,’’ he said, taking her hand, and 
drawing her into the parlor, where she stood 
as one paralyzed, looking at him blankly, 
and with something like terror—with any- 
thing rather than pleasure or welcome. 
Her hand lay limply in his, she said no 
word—made no sign. Always, before now, 
she had made some some show of welcom- 
ing him. He looked earnestly at her, 
struck and puzzled by her demeanor, and 
he discovered that she was elaborately 
dressed, and that, despite her paleness and 
disturbance, she looked very lovely in a 
gown of some soft, forget-me-not blue 
stuff, profusely trimmed with silk, and with 
dainty lace ruffles at the neck and elbows. 
On the table lay a white, fleecy-looking 
mantle, and a pair of long, pa'e-blue silk 
gloves, the color of her dress. The house 
was very quiet—so quiet that it might have 
been empty. 

**You are going out somewhere!’’ he 
said. ‘*Is Mrs. Vane out ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ came in a low voice from Liz- 
zie’s parted lips, as she still seemed almost 
insensibly to shrink away from him. 

He still held her hand, and attempted to 
draw her nearer to him; but by some 
slight movement she evaded him, and he 
continued : 

‘* Where are you off to, and with whom ?”’ 

She rallied herself with a great effort, 
and said, though iu a voice which had a 
strong, nervous quiver in it: 

‘*I—we were going to the theatre, the 
Goldings and I. And—Percy—he was to 
call for me, and—and $i 

“©Oh, I see.’’ He smiled. 


‘Well, I 
wish I could join you; but I’ve come over 
on electioneering business, and am going 
to a meeting to-night with Mr. Williamson, 


so perhaps you will excuse me. And—is 
it quite convenient to your mother to put 
me up here, Lizzie? because, if not 

But why do you look so nervous and dis- 
turbed, child? Surely my coming, even 
unexpectedly, cannot have upset you in 
this manner.” 

For even he, though in matters of de- 
portment not the most observant, and cer- 
tainly the least suspicious of men, could 
not but feel surprised at her continued 
pallor and nervousness. Lizzie was rack- 
ing her brains to contrive some means of 
escaping from him, if only for three min- 
utes, of scribbling a pencil note, and send- 
ing her mother’s domestic flying with it to 
the Goldings’ house. She could not look 
unconcerned, while pondering in dire dis- 
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tress of mind upon how best to carry out 
this scheme. She now stammered: 

‘Excuse me a moment, Bernard. I 
have left something up-stairs. I must— 
go ” 

‘* My dear child, you are not fit to move 
until you have sat down and rested a little, 
and taken a little wine, or smelt some 
salts, or whatever is the proper thing to do. 
Sit down here and tell me what’s the matter 
with you.”’ 

He drew her with gentle but irresistible 
force to an easy-chair, seated himself beside 
her, and instinctively began to pity her, as 
it was his nature to pity anything that 
looked frightened or alarmed, and Miss 
Vane’s countenance at that moment was 
strongly expressive of both these einotions. 

There came a sudden, sharp knock at 
the front door; then it was pushed open ; 
a footstep was heard in the passage, and a 
voice cried, ‘‘ Now, Lizzie, where are you?” 

Lizzie started up visibly in‘an agony of 
apprehension. With Bernard, surprise and 
pity had been transformed like magic into 
the blackest suspicion. 

** Let me speak to him !’’ 
breathlessly. 


said Lizzie 


*“No; let him come here,’’ retorted 
Aglionby, still holding her hand fast. 
‘How dare he call you ‘Lizzie’ in that 


fashion? Come on, Percy!’’ he cried 
aloud, in a dry, distinct voice: ‘‘ Miss 
Vane is waiting for you—and, for the mat- 
ter of that, so am I!’’ he added beneath 
his breath. 

There was a momentary pause in the 
footsteps. Then they came on again, 
the door opened, and Percy appeared. 
When he saw them, he iooked first aston- 
ished, then appalled, but at last uttered 
slowly, ‘*Aglionby—you!’’ and came to 
a dead pause. 

** Yes, I—why not ?’’ remarked Bernard, 
never losing his hold of Lizzie’s hand, and 
seeing clearly enough now that something 
would have to be explained before many 
minutes should have passed. 

He looked steadily at Percy for a little 
while, and at last observed : 

**It’s true I’ve arrived unexpectedly, 
but I should have looked for a warmer 
welcome from you both, | must say.’’ 

** Bernard, let go my hand!’ suddenly 
exclaimed his betrothed pettishly. “What’s 
the use of standing there glaring at me? 
You have frightened me half out of my 
senses already. Mr. Golding, did you 
bring a cab, and is Lucy ready ?”’ 
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She looked hard at him as she spoke, 
as though she would convey some hint to 
him by her steadfast gaze. Percy was far 
too much embarrassed to be able to under- 
stand any such subtle modes of communica- 
ting ideas, and he replied lamely: 

‘* Lucy—no—why, did you want Lucy 
to go?”’ 

A short, sarcastic laugh broke from Ag- 
lionby, while Lizzie’s fair face was covered 
with an angry blush. 

‘« Frightened you half out of your senses, 
have 1? I’m sorry if that is the feeling 
with which my coming, however sudden, 
inspired you, considering that we proposed 
so soon to be husband and wife. ear is 
not exactly the emotion a man would wish 
to excite in his bride.’’ 

Lizzie had snatched her hand out of his, 
and, with the angry color yet high on her 
cheeks, was looking at him, half with dis- 
like, half with trepidation—an expression 
which he did not fail to remark. 

** Now for it!’’ he thought. ‘* She has 
cheated me all along, and made a fool of 
me. Now I am going to be put in the 
position of the despised and rejected. Good 
Lord ! suppose I cared for her ?”’ 

He turned aside, half seating himself on 
the edge of a table, and watched the rest 
of the scene with the sarcastic smile of a 
looker-on;: a smile uncommonly like a 
sneer, and with a gleam in his eyes as cold 
and mocking as had ever in his worst days 
dwelt there. Whatever the inward progress 
toward ‘‘ sweetness and light’? which his 
nature might have made, little of it was 
visible now—indeed, he felt nothing but 
contempt for all three of them: for Lizzie’s 
double-dealing ; for Percy’s dishonest treat- 
ment of him, who had been his friend ; for 
himself most of all, and his sublime fatuous- 
ness and credulity in imagining that Lizzie 
was in love with him. 

His last remarks, alluding to ‘* husband 
and wife,’’ and to a man and his bride, 
appeared to goad Percy beyond endurance ; 
for, looking exceedingly agitated, he ad- 
vanced, stretched out his hands, and cried 
in a portentous voice: 

‘*Lizzie Vane! The time for playing 
and trifling is past. I can bear this no 
longer. I never knew till this moment 
what it is to confront a friend whom one 
has deceived oa 

Lizzie, not expecting rebuke from Percy, 
cast herself into a chair, and began to cry. 

Mr. Golding proceeded : 


‘Choose between us! To please you, 
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I have lived in torment for the last six | 


months. You know I adore you, and you 
have told me you loved me. You 
must Pe 

‘She. has said she loved you?’’ 
Bernard dryly. ‘‘In that case, it is per- 
fectly evident she cannot love me. If I 
had known this sooner, Percy—it is not 


said 


exactly what I should have expected from | 


‘mine own familiar friend.’ ’’ 
There was a softer tone in his voice as 


he spoke these words, and when he heard | 
it Percy’s emotion (for he was a good | 


creature, and honest, where Lizzie Vane 


was out of the question) became altogether | 
he | 


overpowering. In a choked voice 
replied : 

‘*T know it, Aglionby, I know it. 
because I loved her so. 
I wanted to be fair and honorable. 
she said she must dismiss you herself. 
exacted this silence from me, and 

Lizzie was here understood to sob out 
that she had never been so shamefully 


treated in her life. But here Bernard in- 


” 


terposed, still speaking in the same dry, | 


cold manner: 

‘¢ There can only be one termination to 
this affair. From the manner in which 
Miss Vane received me this evening, I 
clearly saw that I was not welcome, though 


I was far from guessing the reason why. | 


Now, Lizzie, oblige me by listening to me, 
and answering me.”’ 

He softened his voice, and took her 
hand, and honestly tried to look gentle 
and conciliating. He could not help it 
if his face looked black as a thunder- 
cloud. 

Lizzie fixed her frightened, fascinated 
eyes upon him, half-rising from her chair, 
as he went on: 

**T don’t wish to be unjust to you. I 
wish to know no particulars. 
this: let us have an understanding. Do 
you love Percy Golding here, or do you 
wish to be my wife ?”’ 

As he asked this question, with all the 


solemnity imaginable, there was borne into | 
his mind a keen sense of the bitter ab- | 
Yet, though | 


surdity of the whole affair. 
it was some time since he had cared for 
Lizzie, he had honestly and thoroughly 


believed that she cared for him, and it-was | 


not gratifying either to his amour-propre 
or to the feeling of chivalry, of gentlemanly 
honor, which had kept him loyal to her, 
when, after looking from one to the other 


of them, she suddenly darted to Percy’s | 


It is | 
I wanted to speak. | 
But | 
She | 


But tell me | 


side, saying in accents that carried convic- 
| tion to both her heafers: 
**T love Percy—I am frightened of you, 
Bernard. You crush me when you look at 
me in that way, and I can’t marry you—it’s 
no good, I can’t, I can’t! Oh, dear!’’ 
She cast her arms about Percy’s neck, 
| laid her head on his shoulder, and cried 
heartily again. 
Percy was agitated, distressed, but tri- 
umphant through it all. 
Aglionby felt a singular sensation pierce 
his heart. He knew the girl now exactly 
| for what she was, and valued her accurately 
at her true worth, or, for him, worthlessness. 
But once it had been different. He had 
| never seen an intellectual or highly-culti- 
vated woman in her, but he had seen a 
tender, loving girl—a true and faithful 
sweetheart. And he had looked to find 
some consolation in faithfully, on his part, 
| doing his utmost to make her happy. 
As he saw her sobbing in Percy’s arms, 
_and recalled her look of blank terror and 
aversion, a thousand signs and tokens 
rushed into his mind, which went to prove 
her fear of him, and the oppression she 
must have felt in regard to him. It wasa 
humiliating, a painful, and a saddening 
discovery. 
He waited for a little while, till her 
weeping had ceased, and she looked up 
| again, and then he said: 
‘** Nothing is left for me but to say fare- 
well to you. After what I have learned 
just now, I cannot suppose that my opinion 
| is of much consequence to you, but let me 
| tell you that I hold you utterly free from 

blame—utterly. We both made a mistake 
|a year ago, and I have been a blind, 
| conceited fool all this time to imagine that 
| you had not found it out—as I had done. 
My conscience in the matter is not so pure 
that I can afford to even whisper a reproach 
to you; therefore, Lizzie, wi!l you consent 
to shake hands with me asa friend; and 
, When Percy is your husband, will you re- 
ceive me sometimes as //s friend ?”’ 

She avoided his eyes, but let him take 
her hand, and say something further to 
her; and she murmured something which 
might be intended for farewell. Bernard 
looked at Percy, and held out his hand to 
him. Percy blushed uncomfortably, re- 
membering his own duplicity in the matter; 
but finally they exchanged a pressure of 
the hand, and, without speaking, it was 
understood that they were still friends. 

With a slight bow, Bernard left the 
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room, took his small portmanteau in his 
hand, let himself out of the house, hailed a 
passing hansom, and told the man to drive 
him to a certain hotel in town. As he was 
driven back through the same streets which 
he had less than an hour ago traversed, he 
meditated, and by and by the feeling of 
pain he had felt yielded again to that of 
cynical and bitter amusement. Before he 
went to the meeting he wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Bryce, in which he informed her: 

** Your astute and worldly-wise nephew 
has this evening discovered that he has 
been made an utter fool of—and that by 
two persons for whose intellect he has 
always felt, and often expressed, great con- 
tempt. That this experience has left him 
with a feeling of exhilaration rather than 
one of depression is accounted for by the 
fact that it is simply the price he has had 
to pay for his release from a position which 





was loathsome to him. In other words, 
my dear aunt, my sweetheart has jilted me, 
and I am very glad of it. If Randulf 
Danesdale should happen to call upon you, 
which he is pretty certain to do, tell him 
this, and oblige me by making it very 
plain to him, for it is the truth, that it 
was the lady who would have none of me, 
not I who was desirous of breaking with 
her.’’ 

Then he went to the meeting, and by 
and by began to enjoy it. He resolved to 
stay in Irkford until the election should be 
quite over. 

At night, when he went to bed, he took 
stock of his own mental and moral condi- 
tion, and summed it up thus: Befooled 
and jilted by one woman ; solemnly vowed 
to renounce another—and happier than he 
ever had been in his life. 

(Zo be continued.) 


A CHRISTMAS CROWN. 


By Ecsert L. BANGs. 


SomE legends not yet set to rhyme 
Come floating down the stream of time, 
Come drifting now and then to me, 

As waifs float landward on the sea. 

St. Patrick walked from surf-beat shore 
To see St. Martin’s face once more ; 

At least, so monkish legends say, 
Though somewhat out of date to-day. 
*Twas Christmas Eve, and weary quite 
The saint would rest him for the night ; 
For many a mile, far on his way, 

The holy man had walked that day. 

No roof to shelter him he found, 

But laid his head upon the ground 
Beneath a thorn-tree brown and bare. 
He heeded not the chilly air, 

But told his beads: then down he lay, 
And soundly slept till break of day. 
But day strange transformation brought, 
For night a wondrous change had wrought. 
The bush at eve so bare and brown 
Now wore its fairest summer crown. 

St. Patrick reached St. Martin’s cell, 
Refreshed by sleep, robust and well ; 
And every year, as legends say, 

That ancient thorn on Christmas day 
Bedecks its branches bare and brown, 
And wears its fairest summer crown. 
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THE GREAT EN DESHABILLE. 


LuTHER has observed that the human 
mind is like a drunken man on horseback : 
prop him up on one side, and he is down 
on the other; steady him behind, he falls 
on his face; set him right in front, and he 
bulges backward. A less cynical way of 
stating this melancholy truth would have 
been perhaps to say, that where there are 
heights there must necessarily be declen- 
sions. A bow need not always be strung ; 
an acrobat is not always on the tight-rope. 


have told us that there is far less radical 
and intrinsic difference between one man 
and another than the uninitiated would 
suppose; that there is, running through 
nature, an all-leveling principle, which per- 
mits no Titans except those which cre- 
dulity would create. Oxenstiern was no 
cynic, when he turned and said with a 
sigh to his son, ‘Ah, my child, you know 


erning the world.”’ 
Ex longinquo clariores principes—the 


ive—writes Tacitus, who spoke with ample 
experience. ‘There is a melancholy com- 
mentary on this sarcastic observation in the 
‘*Richardsoniana.’’ Lord Stair happen- 
ing one morning to enter the bed-chamber 
of the Regent found him recovering from 
the previous night’s debauch, and attempt- 
ing to peruse some dispatches in the con- 
genial company of Dubois and Mademoi- 
selle de Lisle. ‘‘ You see, my Lord,’’ said 
the worn-out roué, ‘‘how France is gov- 


leisure hours, who has not been a prince’s 
governor or a king’s favorite.’’ 
Man is what he is, not by nature, but by 


effort, and as it is by artificial means that 


water is raised above the level of the origi- 
nal fountain, so it is by artificial means 
that man raises himself above the level of 
ordinary humanity. Nature has, it is true, 


| her favorites, but she is more impartial 


than we give her credit for. To one she 


| gives genius, but does she always give 
Those who have known the world best | 


with it those other intellectual qualities 
which mark the superiority of one man 
over another? Let the biographies of poets 
and artists answer. To another she gives 
magnificent intellectual endowments, but 
does she endow their possessor with those 
moral qualities which alone can secure hap- 
piness? Let history say. The truth is, 
that the possession of qualities which are 


| not possessed by the majority of mankind 
not how little wisdom is required for gov- | 


—the possession of what we call genius— 


| the possession of intellectual faculties in 
' extraordinary measure—involves responsi- 
glory of princes must be seen in perspect- | 


bilities proportionately greater, not so much 
on account of any debt of gratitude which 
the recipient owes to the giver, but because 
their possession necessitates corresponding 
deficiencies. The life of what we call a 
great man is a continual struggle, and it 


| matters little what character on the stage 


erned—by ua ivrogne, un maquereau et une | 


putaine.”’ 
‘*T remember,’’ says Bolingbroke in one 
of his letters to Swift, ‘*to have seen a 


image of Charlemagne is carried on the 


of the world he is supporting, whether he 
be a poet or a statesman, a Napoleon or a 
Michael Angelo. It is equally arduous, it 
is equally incessant. The position indeed 
of those who aspire to rule and to guide— 
the position, for example, of public men 


| —involves another struggle not less ardu- 
| ous, for they are often bound to maintain, 


| by a long course of judicious hypocrisy, 
procession at Aix-la-Chapelle wherein an | 


shoulders of a man who is hid by the long | 


robe of the imperial saint. Follow him 
into the vestry, you see the bearer slip 


from under the robe, and the gigantic | 


figure dwindles into an image of the ordi- 
nary size, and is set by among the lumber.”’ 


And such, in the opinion of the noble | 


writer, are those *‘ who make history.’’ 
‘*T must not,’’ writes Lord Waldegrave 
in the concluding sentence of his charming 


that pre-eminence in which interest or acci- 
dent has placed them: to throw the veil of 
reticence and decorum over their igno- 
rance, to learn while they affect to teach, 
to keep a careful guard over their actions— 
in a word, to be practicing all the arts of a 
consummate actor, to be rehearsing their 
statues. But man, like water, must find his 
level, and the follies of the wise being 


| partly the effect of a reactionary impetus, 
| and partly the voice of honest nature vin- 


memoirs—‘‘ I must not lift up the veil, and | 
shall only add that no man can havea clear | 


conception how great personages pass their 
5° 


dicating her original mediocrity, spring 
quite appropriately from their higher qual- 
ities, 

Nor is the fact that the majority of man- 
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kind find more pleasure in reading about 
the weaknesses of great men than in perus- 
ing the records of their nobler industry, so 
discreditable as cynical philosophers would 
have us believe. It is not because they 
delight in the degradation of what is emi- 
nent. It is not because they would sully 
one wreath in the chaplet of departed great- 
ness, for the envy of the most malignant 
never penetrates the tomb. It is not be- 
cause they love to reduce the great to their 
own level, for every nation is proud of its 
heroes. It is simply in obedience to a 
natural imstinct. We are all more natur- 
ally interested in what concerns us as indi- 
viduals than with what concerns us only as 
members of a community. Curiosity and 
gratitude, like love and reverence, are very 
different feelings ; we often love what we 
cannot reverence, and we often reverence 
what we cannot love. Who remembers 
the particulars of Walpole’s battle with the 
Opposition over the excise bill, but who 
that has once read it forgets that the great 
minister always opened his gamekeeper’s 
letters before those of the king? Semel 
insanivimus omnes—we have all of us played 
the fool once in our lives—says honest 
Mantuan, and it is curious that the most 
eloquent apologists for folly have been 
those who were most distinguished for their 
wisdom. In truth, a very pretty apology 
for these trifles of the grave might be 
written, aud such an “ Encomium Moriz,’’ 
if the shade of Erasmus will permit us to 
steal the title of his charming drochure, 
would find some singular illustrations in 
the by-paths of literature. ; 

Swift relieved his tense and tragic moods 
by harnessing his servants with cords—on 
one occasion he insisted on harnessing his 
learned and respectable friend Dr. Sheridan 
—and driving them up and down the stairs 
and through the rooms of his deanery. 
Peter the Great sought to unbend himself 
by being wheeled over the flower-beds and 
neat parterres of his kost’s garden in a 


wheelbarrow, as poor Sir William Temple, 


found to his cost. That accomplished 
diplomatist appears to have felt his chagrin 
at the failure of the Triple Alliance mere 
child’s-play to his feelings at beholding 
the Russian monarch riding rough-shod 
over the priceless tulips of Moor Park. 
Glover, the once famous author of ‘ Leoni- 
das and the Athenaid,’’ had the same dis- 
agreeable weakness, though, not being safe 
in the “ divinity which doth hedge a king,”’ 
his plebeian back received on more than 
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one occasion infuriated cudgelings at the 
hands of insulted horticulturists. Cardinal 
Mazarin is said to have been fond of shut- 
ting himself up in a room and jumping 
over the chairs, arranged in positions vary- 
ing according to the degrees of difficulty 
in clearing them. Of this weakness on 
the part of his Excellency, an amusing 
anecdote is told. On one occasion, while 
engaged in these athletics, he forgot to 
lock the door. A young courtier, inadvert- 
ently entering the room, surprised the great 
man in his undignified pursuit. It was an 
embarrassing position, for Mazarin was, he 
knew, as haughty as he was eccentric. But 
the young man was equal to the crisis. 
Assuming the intensest interest in the pro- 
ceeding, he exclaimed with well feigned 
earnestness, ‘‘I will bet your Eminence 
two gold pieces I can beat that jump.’’ 
He had struck the right chord, and in 
two minutes he was measuring his leaping 
powers with the prime minister, whom he 
took care not to beat. He lost his two 
gold pieces, but he gained before long a 
mitre. Samuel Clarke relieved his theo- 
logical pursuits in the same way, and on 
one occasion, seeing a pedantic fellow ap- 
proaching, said to the pupil who was sharing 
his amusement, ‘‘ Now we must stop, for a 
fool is coming in.’’ Old Burton, the author 
of the “Anatomie of Melancholy,” the only 
book which got Dr. Johnson out of his bed 
two hours before he intended to rise, found 
his chief recreation in going down to Folly 
Bridge at Oxford and listening to the ri- 
baldry of the bargees: ‘‘ which did cleare 
away his vapoures, and make him laugh as 
he would die.’’ It was well for the old 
gentleman that he did not remember the 
stinging reproach which Dante represents 
himself as receiving from Virgil for a simi- 
lar weakness. Innocent III., probably the 
greatest pontiff who ever sat on the throne 
of St. Peter, relieved his graver amusement 
of playing at nine-pins with the potentates 
of Europe by gossiping familiarly with an 
old monk on a seat at a fountain in the 
Vatican. He would listen fur hours to the 
stories and pointless anecdotes with which 
his humble companion, who had traveled 
a great deal, regaled him. The lighter 
‘hours of good Bishop Corbet have been 
i very graphically described by one who 
| knew him well. His lordship’s favorite 
companion was his chaplain, Dr. Lushing- 
| ton. When the business of the day was 
| over, the bishop delighted to descend with 
| this faithful henchman into the cellar of 








the episcopal palace. Corbet would then 
doff his hood, saying, ‘‘ There lies the 
doctor ;’? he would then divest himself of 
his gown, adding, ‘* There lies the bishop.’’ 
The glasses were filled and the toast was 
drunk, ‘‘Here’s to thee, Lushington.’’ 
‘* Here’s to thee, Corbet.’’ The celebrated 
Dean Aldrich was the slave of his pipe. 
There is a story in the biography of John 
Philips the poet which not only amusingly 
illustrates this weakness on the part of the 
dean, but gives us a curious glimpse of the 
free-and-easy way in which the dons and 
undergraduates of those days used to live. 
A senicr student laid a wager with one of 
his college chums that the dean was at that 
instant smoking his pipe, that instant being 
about ten o’clock in the morning. Away, 


therefore, he went to the deanery, where, | 
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having made his way into the dean’s study, | 


he explained the reason of his appearance 
at so early an hour. ‘* Ah,” replied the 
dean with the utmost coolness, ‘* you have 
lost your wager, for I am not smoking but 
filling my pipe.”’ 

The amusements of one of the greatest 
statesmen of ancient times, Philip of Mace- 
donia, have been described at length by 
Demosthenes. He delighted to surround 
himself with the scum of his army, to make 
his vile companions intoxicated, and to 
encourage them to revile one another fer 
his entertainment. The coarser and fouler 
their ribaldry, the more it delighted him. 
The leisure hours of his son Alexander the 
Great were consumed in debauchery and 
license, less revoltingly brutal but not less 
reprehensible than those in which his father 
took pleasure. Of the amusements of Domi- 
tian, Suetonius tells a curious anecdote. 
‘*At the beginning of his reign,’’ writes 
this delightful gossip, ‘‘the emperor used 
to spend daily an hour by himself in 
private, during which time he was wholly 
taken up in catching flies, and sticking 
them through the body with a bodkin.” 
Augustus, like Sir Robert Walpole, could 
never enjoy dinner without lively conver- 
sation going on round him. If his com- 
pany were dull, he would send to the circus 
and order musicians and actors to come 
across and enliven them. At other times 
he would summon story-tel'ers and anec- 
dote-mongers, or set two philosophers by 
the ears that he might listen to their argu- 
ments. Goldsmith, Shelly, and Macaulay 
would idle away whole days in romping 
with children. Puley refused to leave his 
portrait to his countrymen unless the artist 





would paint him with his fishing-rod in his 

hand; Boxhorne, the great Dutch scholar, 

insisted on being represented with his pipe 

in his mouth; and Sir Walter Scott’s favor- 

ite hound testifies the tastes and shares the 

honorable pedestal of its master. Walton, 

George Herbert, Wotton, and Dryden were . 
like Paley, devotees of the rod and line. 

Dryden's fishing expeditions with his friend 

Jones of Ramsbury were long remembered. 

His contempt for the angling powers of 
one of his literary rivals has been amus- 

ingly recorded in four verses of Fenton’s 

‘* Epistle to Thomas Lambard.”’ . 


“« By long experience D’Urfey may no doubt 
Ensnare a gudgeon, or sometimes a trout ; 
Yet Dryden once exclaimed in partial spite, 
‘He fish ! because the man attempts to write.” 


Sir William Hamilton and Sir Humphry 
Davy have both reproached themselves for 
wasting so much time in the same fascinat- 
ing pursuit. But of all the pastimes in which 
philosophers have unbent themselves, per- 
haps the most extraordinary was that of 
Spinoza. He devoted much of his leisure 
to catching and training spiders. These 
creatures he would pit against each other 
in single combat, laughing immoderately 
at their manoeuvres and carefully seeing 
that they fought fairly. Godolphin spent 
all the time he could spare from public 
business at the cock-pit. Nero unbent him- 
self by constructing hydraulic clocks, and 
Charles II. by conducting chemical experi- 
ments. Prince Rupert almost lived in his 
laboratory, and to his recreations we are 
indebted for the invention of mezzotinto. 

It is curious to notice how men who 
have been noted for their polish and cul- 
ture as writers or conversationalists have 
in their leisure moments found a strange 
pleasure in associating with their inferiors. 
Prior, one of the most elegant of our minor 
poets, the companion of princes and diplo- 
matists, constantly passed whole evenings 
in chatting with a common soldier and his 
slattern wife in a low public-house in Long 
Acre. ‘Thomas Warton, the historian of 
English poetry and a singularly refined 
scholar, was often to be found in sordid 
taverns joking and being joked. Parson 
and Elmsley had similar propensities. So 
also ad Turner the painter. Machiavelli 
and Burke delighted to forget politics by 
sharing the labors of their farm-servants ; 
and even the stately Bolingbroke, as we 
learn from one of Pope’s most delightful 
letters, was not above shouldering a prong. 
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Byron’s principal amusement during his 
residence at Venice was shooting with a 
pistol at a coin in a cleft stick, and that 
pursuit he practiced more methodically 
than any other thing in his unmethodical 
life. The Conqueror was devoted to the 
hunting-field, ‘‘ loving the tall deer as if 
he were their father,’’ says the old chroni- 
cler. Henry V. was the slave of tennis, 
and Edward IV. of falconry. Tiberius 
and Louis XI.—the Tiberius of modern 
Europe—delighted to shut themselves up 
with astrologers and quack prophets. But 
it is tyme to turn to more eccentric frivoli- 
ties. Philip the Good, of Burgundy, spent 
enormous sums of money in contriving 
houses full of diadlertes, such as hidden 
trap-doors, spriug snares, false roofs, under- 
mined floors, and the like. He would then 
invite guests to a grand banquet, which 
would suddenly disappear ; he would intro- 
duce them to magnificent sa/ons which 
would suddenly dissolve in ruin, the miser- 
able guest finding himself at one time fall- 
ing through space, at another time soused 
in water or banged with sacks which came 
tumbling, charged with flour, on his be- 
wildered head. Into the still more extraor- 
dinary recreations of Alexander VI. and 
Cesar Borgia in Italy, and of Louis XIII. 
in France, we cannot enter for reasons ob- 
vious to readers of the diaries and memoirs 
illustrating those periods. 

There is in sad truth only one step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
The famous saying that no hero is a hero 
to his valet was unhappily not refuted by 
Goethe when he observed in his magnifi- 
cent way that a hero is a hero, and that a 
valet is a valet. How Howard's servants 
and family must have smiled when they read 
Burke’s magnificent panegyric on the great 
philanthropist. We wonder what Antonina 
thought of the Conqueror of the World, 
and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, of 
the ‘‘scourge of France.’’ The one, if | 
we are to believe Procopius, was an abject 
slave, alternately the wittol and the puppet, 
of his contemptible consort. The other, 
it is notorious, never durst wag a finger in 
opposition to his wife. His uxorious weak- 
ness was indeed the jest of his lacqueys. It 
would have required more penetration than 
falls to most men to discern a king of men 
in the shabby, dirty scarecrow—its ruffles 
plastered with spilt gravy, its waistcoat be- 
grimed with snuff—which sat in the centre 
of the ‘* Tobacco Parliament.’’ What a 








different figure does Napoleon make in the 


narrative of Count Ségur and in the narra- 
tive of Madame de Rémusat! How diffi- 
cult it is to reconcile the Augustus of his- 
tory with the Augustus of Seutonius! In 
public the majestic, calm, inscrutable ruler, 
in private a very ordinary man with an 
ample share of the weaknesses of his race. 

‘*He would,’’ says Suetonius, ‘‘ go 
abroad in his chair, or walk, and toward 
the end of this walk he would run jumping 
about, wrapped up in linen or flannels. 
Sometimes he would angle or play with 
dice, or chequers or nuts, with pretty prat- 
ing little boys whom he used to pick up 
from several parts, especially Mauritania 


| and Syria.”’ 


He was the lord of the civilized world, 
but the slave of a wife and a daughter ; 
afraid to sleep in the dark by himself, and 
full of the most ridiculous vanity. ‘* His 
eyes,’’ so writes the same author, ‘‘ being 
clear and bright, he was willing to have it 
thought there was something of divine 
vigor in them, and was not a little pleased 
to see people, upon his looking steadfastly 
on them, lower their countenances as if the 
sun shone in their eyes! ”’ 

Even the foremost man of all this world 
—the mighty Julius—wasted a great deal of 
his valuable time at the toilet-table. No 
coxcomb in Rome was more careful about 
his personal appearance. Suetonius assures 
us that he invaded Britain simply that he 
might have the pick of her pearls, then the 
best known to connoisseurs, and that even 
at the moment of his death his last thought 
was that he might fall gracefully—Sinum ad 
ima crura deduxit quo decentius caderet. 

But the contrast betwzen a great man as 
he appears to the world and as he appears 
in private life was never more strikingly 
illustrated than in the case of the younger 
Pitt. 

‘*When he was at Walmer ’’—we are 
quoting Lady Hester Stanhope’s ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs ’’—** he used to go to a farm where hay 
and corn were kept for the horses. He had 
a room fitted up there with a table and two 
or three chairs. Oh, what slices of bread- 
and-butter I have seen him eat there, and 
hunches of bread and cheese big enough 
fur a plowman! He used to say that 
whenever he could retire from public life he 
would have a good English woman cook. 
To see him at table with vulgar sea captains 
and ignorant militia colonels, with two or 
three servants in attendance—he who had 
been accustomed to a servant behind each 
chair, to all that was great and distin- 
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guished in Europe—one might have sup- 
posed disgust would have worked some 
change in him ; but it was always the same. 
On one occasion Sir Edward Knatchbull 
took him to the Ashford ball to show him 
off to the yeomen and their wives. Though 
sitting in the room in all his senatorial seri- 
ousness, he observed everything, and no- 
body could give a more lively account of 
the ball than he. He told who was fond 
of a certain captain, how Mrs. K was 
dressed, how Miss Jones, Miss Johnson, or 
Miss Anybody danced.”’ 

We find him, in another passage, drink- 
ing out of a lady’s shoe, and superintending 
his sister’s toilet. Lord Chatham was a 
model of domesticity. The pride, border- 
ing upon insolence, in which he showed 
himself encased to the world, says 
Brougham, fell naturally from him, and 
without any effort to put it off, as he crossed 
the threshold of his own door. He was, 
however, always studious to maintain his 
dignity, and it was noticed that when he 
read Shakspeare in his family-circle he in- 
variably passed the volume on to some one 
else when he came to the comic passages, 
resuming it again when the serious portions 
re-commenced. Like Richelieu and Fred- 
erick the Great, he was not superior to the 
vanity of supposing himself a poet, and his 
biographer, Thackeray, has most injudi- 
ciously preserved some of his verses. Of 
all heroes, the hero who shows to least ad- 
vantage in undress is Nelson. We know, 
unfortunately, only too much about his pri- 
vate life, but we know nothing which his 
countrymen would not willingly forget. 
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genius appeared to desert him, his noble 
qualities immediately underwent eclipse. 
He sank into a weak, lethargic egotist. 

But we must take men, even the greatest, 
as we find them. When the late Lord 
Westbury observed of one of his contem- 
poraries that he had not a single redeeming 
| vice, he made a remark which was far less 
cynical than it would at first sight appear 
to be. No man can live up to the best 
which is in him. To expect a human 
| creature to be all genius, all intellect, all 
| virtue, all dignity, would be as absurd as to 
expect that midnight should be all stars. 
Curiosity about the minor incidents in the 
lives of great men is to a certain extent le- 
gitimate, and even profitable, but there is 
perhaps on one day at least some danger 
of it being carried too far. To find the 
great on a level with ourselves may gratify 
our vanity, but it may sometimes lead to 
very erroneous conclusions. We have often 
been struck with the significance of an 
anecdote which Mr. Hookam Frere once 
related to his nephew about Canning: 

“IT remember one day going to consult 
Canning ona matter of great importance 
to me, when he was staying at Enfield. 
We walked into the woods to have a quiet 
talk, and as we passed some ponds I was 
surprised to find that it was a new light to 
him that tadpoles turned into frogs. ‘Now 
don’t you,’ he added, ‘ go and tell that 
story to the next fool you meet.’ Canning 
could rule, and did rule, a great and civil- 

| ized nation; but people are apt to fancy 
that a man who does not know the natural 
_ history of frogs must be an imbecile in the 





The moment he set foot on land his good ! treatment of men.’’ 


RECREATION. 


By Harry Jones, M.A. 


RECREATION, properly understood, is 
no by-play, but the chief, enormous, and 
incessant business of life. The world is 
maintained by manifold renewal. The trees 
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of the forest, the grass of the field, the | 


fowls of the air, and the cattle on the hills, 


which holds the material of their fabric in 
its fruitful lap. 

And man is not placed outside this circle 
of change. He consumes away in God's 
good pleasure ; otherwise he would become 


hide-bound, unnatural, useless. Hunger, 
thirst, and weariness are, really, not signs 
of evil, but messages of life prompting him 
to eat, drink, and-rest, that he may be 
recreated or repaired. When these mes- 


| siges cease, he is what we call ‘* dead.’’ 
are built up and reformed out of the earth, | 


Directly we look at it we thus touch the 
great fact that recreation, in its true and 
large sense, is the business of life. It must 
fullow creation ; not, I mean, in reference 
to time, but in its very nature. It must 
pursue the law of growth; it must look 
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beyond the hour and the day; it has its 
future as well as present effect. There is 
not an act, whether it be in the strain of 
labor, or the pause of relaxation, but leaves | 
its mark on life. It may be wholesome, 

natural; it may be unwholesomely stim- | 
ulative, and thus unnatural. No doubt 
there are times when the spur is needed at 
the cost of excessive after-fatigue, or loss. 
A man galloping away from a pack of 
wolves may be allowed so to flog his horse 
that it never can gallop again. Even the 
strictest abstainer, at a crisis of life, when 
the heart has hardly strength to beat, when 
he enters a state of syncope, a parenthesis 
in living, may be willing to swallow a vig- 
orous stimulant. There is no rule without 
an exception. But, in the main, in our 
journey through life, what we need is, to 
walk stoutly, to travel safely, relying as 
much as may be on our own resources, and 
not be always on the look-out for a lift. 
Our recreation should agree with growth, 
not affect us by fits and starts. 

And recreation in its popular sense, as 
play, must work in the lines of its largest | 
processes, if it is to be really of use. For the 
purposes of healthy renewal, man’s complex 
nature demands more than he can get by 
mere meat and sleep. To supply this want 
he has recourse to what we popularly under- 
stand by recreation ; some play of limb and 
thought, so that he shall not pass*directly 
from the meal and the bed to the main 
work of life—like a cab-horse from the 
stable to the shafts. This change, this 
play, is as indispensable to the wholesome | 
revival of his powers as the material which | 
repairs the fabric of his body, and the | 
sleep which ‘‘ knits up the raveled sleeve of | 
care.”’ | 

True recreation, or play, whatever shape 
it takes, is no mere concession to a frolic 
spirit, at which the grave workers of the | 
world wink, as a thing which may be toler- | 
ated in others, but should be discouraged in | 
themselves. It is tainted with no disgrace 

} 
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or charge of weakness. It belongs to the | 
proper conduct of life. The playground 
is a part of the good school. ‘* All work | 
and no play’’ makes not only Jack, but | 
Jack’s pastors and masters, dull. Play is | 
. not only a privilege, but a necessity of | 
buoyant, effective life, and to be really of | 
use it must follow the great laws of recrea- 

‘tion. It must restore something which is 

legitimately consumed. It is the right and 

duty of workers. 


I will now pass on to some shapes of 


| Rest is not idleness. 


| allowed to go to sleep. 


recreation. First, I remark that it is not 
mere sleep that is wanted, but utter, abso- 


lute repose. We should dare to believe 
this, in these -days of unrest, when the 


| face of the land is overrun with bus'le and 


fuss; and people afflicted with the disease 
of intense activity are forever scheming 
and teaching us how to accelerate the pro- 
cesses of life, and to employ spare minutes 
of ourtime. ‘There is almost an insult to 
the deliberate procedure of nature involved 
in this urgency to push forward. Those 
who advocate such fervid eagerness of work 
would like the sun to rise—not as he does, 
with gradual revelation of light, but with 
the fizz and surprise of a rocket. But 
nature, which taketh no rest, maketh no 
haste. In some cases, the best use a neces- 
sarily busy man can make of a few spare 
minutes is to do nothing. And, when he 
begins .a holiday, this may well often be 
his wisest as well as most natural course. 
In a very true sense 
it is a part, an integral part, of work. 


| There is an old proverb that God fills the 


sleeping fisherman’s net. ‘This has many 
an application. If we really work when 
we work, when we are called upon to bestir 
ourselves, we need not be ashamed of periods 
of sheer inaction, as far as we are consciously 
concerned. Nature is not idle with or 
within us at such times. We may seem to 
be doing nothing, but then she lubricates 
the uncoiled springs of action, and screws 
up the mental wires that have been out of 
tune. In complete repose we subject the 
soil of our mind to a process like that 
which, in some parts of the country, is 
called a summer tilling. A ‘‘ summer tilt”’ 
is, or was, a field which was let alone for a 
season. Nowadays people want crops off 
every acre, every year. For this the land 
is so fed and plied with manure, artificial 
or otherwise, as to be kept continually in 
high condition or training. It is never 
The result no 
doubt is in many respects beneficial. Some 
have thus even produced a continuous suc- 


| cession of the same exhaustive crops from 


the same soil. But the old fashioned 


| ** summer-tilt”’ is a fair illustration of 


what some phases of recreation are, or 
should be. Then nature sets the grass 
growing over the worn and bare places 
in the pasture of our spirits, orders the 
lumber-rooms of our memory, and puts 
the sap of life through a moral change. 
The sheer repose with which some wise 
men are not ashamed to begin a holiday 
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makes the charm of the first days in the 
country or at the seaside so grateful to the 
city slave. He lies on the grass or the 
shingle; he dawdles on the sand or the 
windy downs over the cliff, doing, and 
wishing to do, nothing whatever. He is 
indifferent to the band; he is unaffected 
by that phase of long-sighted curiosity 
which sets some people to look through 
telescopes directly they find themselves on 
the shore of the sea. It is, however, no 
loss for a man thus to allow himself to rest. 
These passive hours are charged with re- 
ceptivity. It is then that he begins to 
take in fresh influences of life; and, if he 
be wise, he will not hurry himself to feel 
an interest in anything. He will resent 
being prematurely dragged into active enter- 
tainment of himself. 

But these parentheses of quietude do not 
last long. Generally, indeed, when a strong 


man is tired he is by no means exhausted ; | 
he has reserves of energy, which ply the | 


machine of body and mind, and yet leave 
him free from the strain of his chief work. 
Then comes another phase of that change 
upon which the charm of recreation so 
much depends. Perhaps, having been long 
kept close to a monotonous business, his 
chief enjoyment is to deliver himself to 
promiscuous impulses and entertain himself 
in general observation—seeing, as we say, 
what there is to be seen. Here, however, 
let me insert a caution. When we reach a 
period of recreation, we should shun sights, 
if we honestly have no appetite for them. 
I think of the old story of the man who set 
off with the professed intention of visiting 
France. When he got to Dover, he changed 
his mind ; and, sitting down on the cliffs, 
looked at France across the channel. ~ 

‘* Well,’’ said his friends, when he re- 
turned, ‘‘and what do you think of the 
French ?”’ 

‘* Much as I did,’’ he replied, ‘‘ only they 
appeared rather distant.’’ 

He was not going to put himself out by 
doirg violence to his legitimate inclination 
when he went out for a holiday. Now, 
though we may not be able to make so orac- 
ular a reply to inquisitive acquaintances, we 
had better venture to decline seeing even 
that which we intended to see, if the humor 
does not suit. 

I will now turn to that phase of recrea- 
tion which consists in the use of hobbies, 
whereby we ride or drive out of the ruts 
of our common life. The greatest workers 
have generally such hobbies. It would be 





interesting to know the by-paths of some 
of our most eminent lawyers, divines, legis- 
lators, and leaders in commerce, science, 
and art; how they occasionally escape from 
their great business, not to gape and lounge, 
but to pick up the thread of some pursuit 
as unlike as possible to that which mostly 
engages them. One judge will exchange 
his wig for a sou’ wester, and give his yacht 
a wetting. Another will step from the hot 
air and crowd of the law-court to sit in 
Swiss ice, and paint the cold blue and still- 
ness of the glacier. The vigorous reformer, 
weary of smiting at long-lived abuses, will 
turn to the conversation of the oldest and 
most useless china. The keenest trafficker 
in shares, who has long held the threads of 
complicated speculation in his hand, will 
lay them down to grasp the salmon-rod and 
work the pliant line instead of the wire. 
The writer whose hands are cramped with 
the pen will draw his legs from under the 
desk, and, fingering fondly his old ice-axe, 
soon to be vigorously clutched, or exhuma- 
ting his knapsack, dry with a winter’s dust, 
make straight for the mountain, directly 
the clock strikes the hour of autumnal 
release. 

It is well to have some occupation, or 
standing pursuit, of which we are fond. 
It may be a very cheap and humble one ; 
it may seem trifling. Our knowledge of 
botany, chemistry, geology, or other olo- 
gies, may be very small, but it is astonish- 
ing what an interest may be given to even 
the commonest walk by the knowledge of 
some of the mere rudiments of science. If 
a man feels the least tendency toward any 
pursuit which borders upon science, let him 
have it ready to be taken up when he gets 
a holiday. Then he is delivered from the 
risk of a dangerous reply to the question, 
‘* What shall I do?’’ for it is the want of 
better mental culture and better opportu- 
nity of rational amusement which often 
leaves a worker to provide sensation for a 
holiday in drink. Nature craves a change, 
and a man without other resources has only 
to turn up his little finger often enough in 
his own room or in a public-house in order 
presently to find himself provided with 
fresh influences, however disastrous This 
is sometimes especially the case where he 
has been long engaged in monotonous 
work, in, perhaps, the constant repetition 
of some process which requires intelligence 
and skill. His brain thus becomes wearied 
as well as his hand, and the thirst .for 
change is then sometimes so fierce and sud- 
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denly importunate that it takes the shape 
of thirst for stimulating drink. It is, no 
doubt, very true that drunkenness produces 
in many an emptiness of mind, lets the 
man down to a lower level of life, in which 
he ceases to take interest in objects and 
pursuits worthy of man, and thus becomes 
degraded. But we must recollect that the 
real degradation, the lower state, which is 
associated with an aimless existence or con- 
tracted range of pursuits, is itself a serious 
promoter of excess in drink. Thus a great 
hope of extended and liberal education lies 
not only in the provision of more skill to 
work, but in the pursuit of intelligent re- 
creation when the work is done. And for 
this end more is wanted in school than the 
three R’s. Infinitely wholesome is that 
master’s influence who pads these dry bones 
with even a little science. The small leaven 
thus planted in a boy’s mind may in afier- 
life furnish him with tastes and pursuits 
that save or turn him from degradation. 
We must not, however, make too much 
of what may be called scientific recreation. 
Many have no natural liking for it, no 
tastes in that direction. And for these the 
recreative change lies in direct play. Per- 
haps there is no country with a larger 
appetite for out-door games than England. 
They are exalted almost into a science. 
And it is not for him who can refine the 
art of play at his leisure to be severe upon 
the rough pastimes of the hand-laborer. 
Rather let him use some of his skill and 
money to promote fair games among such 
toilers as have energy enough to enjoy 
them when their daily toils are over. 
Properly ordered games produce incalcu- 
lable good. They are not merely pipes to 
blow off steam which must otherwise do 
mischief, but they may kindle and cherish 
much that is most precious iu us. They 
teach readiness, self-control, confidence, 
organization, interdependence, brother- 
hood. A lad, moreover, who learns to 
ride, row, swim, and the like, will have 
his school-learning flavored with hearti- 
ness, and grow up better able to play his 
part among men aright, than the mere 
student, however intelligent and industri- 
ous. The year’s work of a school-boy 
would produce a thin result without play- 
grounds and holidays. We must, however, 
not forget that unless recreation leaves us 
ready and willing to begin work again, 
there has been something wrong in its use. 
Here, perhaps, we may see a little farther 
into our subject by inquiring something 





about the limits or limitations of recrea- 
tion. It may be so honored with publicity 
as to make a man who has run a mile in 
four minutes think that he has made his 
mark in life. When I was a boy, lads 
could jump over a five-barred gate without 
disappointment at not seeing the leap an- 
nounced in the next day’s papers. Now 
the million esteems Cambridge and Oxford 
as schools for athletes. But the University 
matches, while they are the most popularly 
known products of college life, are, I fancy, 
so far the inost wholesome among such as 
are chronicled ; for one mischievous tend- 
ency of the publication of individual mus- 
cular prowess is the discouragement which 
it gives to that sense of wholesome member- 
ship which, for example, accompanies good 
fielding at cricket or pulling in a crew. 
Some men are too fond of starring or pot- 
hunting at ‘‘sports.’’ This is likely to en- 
courage a sort of selfishness in skill, which 
makes what should be a hearty game into 
mere individual greed. 

Moreover, excessive devotion to the pur- 
suit of these prizes not only tends, at the 
time, to exalt recreation above its limits 
into a substitute for work, but is not un- 
likely to exhaust or enfeeble the appetite 
of honorable ambition with which a man 
may be allowed to face the great battle of 
life. In such a case, the use of recreation 
obviously passes its proper limits. 

There are other examples from in and 
out-door life. We will look in-doors for a 
moment... A good novel is estimable, as it 
carries us out of ourselves, to return to 
our work from a parenthesis of wholesome 
diversion. I would add, in passing, that 
many novels do more for the less educated 
than perhaps some people would like to 
admit. They reveal another phase of so- 
ciety, exhibit other aspects and attitudes 
of life, and do for the less educated a work 
which some others do for those who move 
in what is called a higher circle. As Dick- 
ens has revealed a world unknown to many 
in an exclusive upper class, so some writers 
have healthily introduced into an upper 
circle those who otherwise would have 
known little or nothing about it. It is 
well for all to feel that all are of the same 
flesh and blood. Thus many novels do 
good. They also assist in that reading by 
the eye, and without the accompanying 
formation of. the words by the lip, which 
is one of the results of wholesome primary 
education. It is good practice in reading 


to gallop through a book; and a novel, if 
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it interests us at all, is generally read at the 
top of our speed. I need hardly remark 
that excessive novel-reading is akin to ex- 
cess in the use of any other stimulant. 
There is, moreover, a kind of printed ro- 
mance that by its very nature, and not 
merely by excess in its use, degrades the 
mind of the reader, and gives him or her 
a false view of all the classes of society and 
relationships of life. Some people, indeed, 
feel this so strongly as to set their faces 
against novel-reading altogether. This is 
fanatical or foolish, tor there are plenty of 
good novels, and they may minister whole- 
somely to our recreation. Anyhow, we 
may be sure novels will be read. Let us 
do what we can to cherish a healthy taste 
for them. 

There is another phase of recreation which 
I cannot pass by, but in speaking of which 
I may seem to some to be venturing upon 
thin ice. I do not, however, think that 
it will break through. I refer to that rec- 
reation which is sought for in the theatre. 

In respect to dramatic entertainments, it 
may possibly be urged that there is some- 
thing radically questionable in them—at 
least something which is easily capable of 
perversion, inasmuch as those who are enter- 
tained are only spectators They are not 
personally responsible ; they incur no phys- 
ical risk, undergo no tiresome training, and 
partake in no wholesome exercise, as they 
enjoy the amusement. They are, more- 
over, tempted to be severally selfish and 
exacting. They are likely to expect the 
utmost pains and exertion on the part of 
thé periormers. They are tempted to 
make them toil for their play, sitting idly 
by, and doing nothing themselves but clap 
or hiss. 

And when we come to look at the baser 
kind of dramatic entertainment, such as is 
offered in music halls, we find this senti- 
ment of effeminate laziness most likely to 
be developed. Such as frequent them are 
tempted not to care for hearty play which 
tires the limbs and the lungs, and cannot 
be shared without a considerable amount of 
exertion. They don’t want to be put to 
any trouble, but to have their animal appe- 
tite tickled without any risk or enpendunte 
of energy on their part. 

Thus it comes to pass that divers enter- 
tainnients are accompanied and character- 
ized by the presentation of sheer voluptu- 
ousness. It is no use mincing matters too 
fine. I am sure that there are some drama- 


tic displays, now exhibited in some of the 
VoL. XVILI.—6. 





great cities of Europe and America, which 
cultivate, as far as easy public opinion will 
allow, the taste for the grossest sensuality, 
and I am equally sure that such spectacles 
are directly debasing to such as witness 
them. They tend to dissolve the genuine 
grit of humanity. ‘They simply pander to 
its most enfeebling animal tastes, and relax 
the muscle of self-respect, as well as culti- 
vate the indulgence of vicious desires which 
weaken the human body, and add to the 
number of debauchees who are as rotten- 
ness in the bones of a nation. 

I am here taking what some might think 
to be low ground in looking at the question 
of sheer voluptuous spectacles. I have said 
that they lower not only the intellectual 
powers, but the wholesome bodily force of a 
people. I have not sail a word about the 
unchristian, undivine effect which they pro- 
duce, and IJ do not think that I need. 

St. Paul, indeed, says, ‘* Unto the pure 
all things are pure.’’ But then he must be 
pure. And J don’t believe that any man, 
especially any young man, is so pure and 
wholly innocent in his thonghts as to sit 
open-mouthed staring at the performances 
of a professed minis!rant of pleasure of the 
grosser sort, and come back a better man 
for the display. 

But it may be asked, Would you there- 
fore condemn all dramatic representation 
of any kind? Would you close every 
theatre, interdict every play, and condemn 
every actor? 

I should say, Certainly not. No doubt the 
legitimate, and even the classical drama, has, 
in some instances, become so complicated 
with questionable practices and scenes that 
it is somewhat difficult to disentangle the 
good from the bad. The chaff, indeed, is 
so mixed up with the corn, or, to speak 
more strongly, the poison is so mingled 
with the foud, that some, in sheer despair 
or indignation, are tempted to throw the 
whole mess to the dogs, since they cannot 
destroy or do away with it. But this, we 
must allow, is rather hard on the dogs. 

If we look fairly at the matter, we may 
see that the drama is unquestionably very 
ancient. It is, I suppose I might say, in 
one shape or another universal, and it will 
probably iast as long as man. And since 
it is thus old, accepted, and tenacious of 
life, it seems a pity to toss it aside as hope- 
lessly bad. Unquestionably that represen- 
tation of a fact, series of facts, or senti- 
ments out of which the drama grew, is 
radically natural. A man who desires to 
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make an impression has something more 
than his mouth with which to create it, 
and something more than the ear to appeal 
to. We communicate with the brain through 
other openings in the skull than that of the 
ear. The town of ‘* Mansoul” has five 
gates. There are five great pathways of 
knowledge. And, perhaps, the commonest 
and widest of these is the eye. The ob- 
vious access to man’s power of perception 
by this lies at the root of the drama. 

And even in addressing him through the 
ear we are not content with a severe com- 
munication of facts, dry as an index, dull 
as a lease, and bare asa bone. We study, 
or instinctively use, gesture, inflexion ; 
something that is ‘‘ taking’’ in delivery. 
The language itself, too, irrespective of its 
discharge or utterance, will, if it is to ap- 
peal effectively to the hearers, be in some 
way figurative. The highest speech, the 
most enduring and effective, the most 
noble and holiest words, are set in imagery. 
They act the thought which is to be con- 
veyed. This is eminently remarkable in 
the strains of inspiration. And, to look 
highest of all, we read of Him, concern- 
ing whom it was said, ‘‘ never spake man 
like this man,’’ that ‘‘ without a parable 
spake He not unto the people.”’ 

Out of the instinctive dramatizing of 
our thoughts in figurative language, and 
the natural accompanying appeal which we 
make to other senses than that of the ear, 
when we want to awake regard and create 
impressions, the drama has everywhere 
arisen. And being thus naturally rooted, 
thus old and universal, it will surely last. 

Now you may give a dog a bad name 
and hang him, but you cannot hang the 
drama. You cannot dismiss it. This being 
the case, though some present current phases 
of theatrical representation are distinctly 
and decidedly objectionable, is it wise, 1s 
it right, to condemn, to repudiate the 
whole business, and hand over so great an 
engine to the workers of mischief? We 
must, moreover, recollect that for a very 
long period the drama was used for relig- 
ious purposes. The father of modern drama 
may even be supposed to have been a 
Caristian bishop. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
Bishop of Constantinople in the fourth 
century, issa'd to have constructed a drama 
on the Passion of Christ. This was, it is 
believed, the first of miracle plays which 
afterward were used extensively in Europe, 
and though they have died out in England, 
still survive in some parts of Germany ; 





those in Ober Ammergau having lately 
drawn conspicuous attention. 
I do not mean that I think a revival of 


‘miracle plays in England would be desir- 


able, or possible. The age for such things 
has passed. But still the fact of the drama 
having been extensively so used, and being 
so still used, with reverence elsewhere, is 
significant. Moreover, we must recollect 
that some of the greatest and most instruct- 
ive works or writings exist in a dramatic 
shape. Shakspeare is read with interest 
and profit, but he is intended to be acted 
rather than read. And because the repre- 
sentation of his plays has been, and is 
sometimes, accompanied by objectionable 
circumstances, is that any reason why we 
should despair of seeing them rendered 
well, or content ourselves with mere public 
reading of them, or that domestic but very 
faint realization of his purpose which is 
reached by his admirers in a parlor who 
take parts as they sit round atable? Let 
us venture to distinguish. Let us make 
the strongest protests that we can against 
the mere sensationalism, vulgarity, and 
voluptuousness which too often disgrace 
the drama, but let us hesitate, lest by repu- 
diation of the whole business we help to 
expose it to degradation. I grant you that 
the task is not easy. Some must compare 
it to the cleaning of an Augean stable. 
But that work stands in the list of great 
deeds performed. The drama has been, 
and [ do not see why it should not be, an 
instrument of righteous purpose and good 
teaching. 


‘** The play’s the thing 
Wherein we’ll catch the conscience of the king.” 


The self denial of the man who likes 
theatrical representations, but, on conscien- 
tious principles, because he thinks the 
theatre degraded and degrading, delib- 
erately declines to witness them, is deserv- 
ing of all respect. But I cannot help 
believing it a-higher line, more agreeable 
to the way of Him who came to seek and 
to save that which was lost, to try and dis- 
tinguish between that which is right and 
that which is wrong in this matter. In 
seeking to resist evil we must take care 
that we do not create fresh sins. The man 


who, with discriminating courage, protests 
against the abuses of anything which is 
sure to be used, does more in the cause of 
righteousness and judgment than he who 
takes refuge in unqualified condemnation. 
This applies to many branches of rec- 
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reation. 
principles rather than rules, especially re- 
membering the law that recreation, used 
aright, is servant to work and to the whole- 
some conduct of life. A man’s use of the 
drama must be so judged. Some phases of 


Only, in all, we must go upon | 


it cannot really revive us. So,too,inaman’s | 


or woman’s presence at contests in them- | 


selves radically harmless, but which have 
been made the occasion of that kind of un- 
fairness which is associated with the word 
jockey. No man is revived by that use of 
the sport of which I now speak who haunts 
the betting office, and risks the contagion 
of the crew of sharpers who make it their 
business to scent, and if possible to empty, 
the idle pocket. 

There is a risk, too, in what some may 
call destructive recreation—in the sports, 
for example, of hunting, fishing, and shoot- 
ing. I am sure that most of those who 
follow these do not really associate them 
with the mere direct taking of life. Other 
motives operate. There is the opportunity 
and enjoyment of companionship, the ex- 
hilarating contagious gallop, the brisk walk 
in the fields, the saunter by the stream. 
Sportsmen, as a rule are neither cruel nor 
callous. But, to take an example, I think 
we must admit that at some battues we read 
of, there is something in the slaughter 
needed for a very heavy bag which limits 
the wholesome influence of a day in the 
coverts. It is true that the shooting of 
preserved pheasants is by no means so easy 
as is frequently affirmed by those who have 
never tried their hand at it. The sports- 
man in a “‘glade’’ need be very quick to 
catch the bird which flashes over his head, 
and is seen for onlya moment. And when 
pheasants rise by the dozen or score to- 
gether, after having run before the beaters 
through a whole wood, it needs a cool head 
to decide in a moment which shall be 
aimed at. But our most experienced 
sportsmen have cool heads, and thus when 
the game is very abundant an accurate shot 
will do little but stand and kill. I don’t 











think, however, after all, that the real 
sportsman cares very much for the glory of 
the ‘‘corner’’ where he keeps four barrels 
not for ten minutes, while the air is thick 
with feathers, and the ground coated with 
fur. Field-sports must be dashed with 
some danger, or exercise of the body, or 
skill pitted against the instincts of the 
animal pursued, to be redeemed from a de- 
parture from the true limits of recreation. 
I pass by those sports which are more or 
less directly brutal. Cock-fighting, bear- 
baiting, and the like have gone out of fash- 
ion. I wish I could say the same of pigeon- 
shooting, which, though different from 
these last, inasmuch as it requires direct 
skill in the performer, is cumbered with 
much betting, and exceptional helplessness 
of the part of the victims. 

To leave details, and take a last glance 
at our subject, it must be remembered that 
in all we do, whether in work or play, 
there can be but one Jaw which it is our 
business to discover and pursue. Recrea- 
tion, in its popular sense, must follow the 
laws of life; and the laws of life are di- 
vine. Recreation, properly used, supports 
the highest purposes of man. We may use 
it, not indeed without stint, but without 
shame or apology. 

Above all, for the due perception of its 
nature and limits, we must draw upon our 
sense of right, and the knowledge which 
we have of the fact that the smallest acts 
have infinite issues, and that we can in- 
dulge in no relaxation or stimulant that 
enfeebles or drains to-morrow, without 
some Nemesis, however minute. All work, 
all restoration, though it be commonplace, 
is done well only in union with the great 
worker and restorer, our Father which is in 
heaven, who creates and re-creates the least 
as well as the greatest, who renews the 
slime of a snail with the same care that He 
uses in repairing the brain of a genius, and 
in providing the complicated impulses of 
heaven and earth. 





A SONNET is a wave of melody: 
From soundless gulfs of the impassioned soul 


A billow of heart-music one and whole 
Flows in the ‘‘ octave ;’’ then, returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the ‘‘sestet’’ roll 
Back to the deeps of Life’s tumultuous sea. 
_ THEODORE Watts. 
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SOUTH BEVERLAND AND ITS RACE MEETING. 


PICTURES FROM HOLLAND. 


By R. T. PrIcHETT. 





Let not the title of this article surprise 
the reader as something too unusual or 
possibly too objectionable. The meeting 
we are going to describe and introduce 
into this paper is one which we are not 
ashamed to recommend to those who come 
after us, for it will be found the very oppo- 
site of race meetings such as exist in many 
of the sections of the world. 

It was held near Goes, South Beverland ; 
and as we were not staying in Beverland, 
but in Walcheren, we had to start early. 
We rose betimes, making up our minds for 
agood long dav. Wée consisted of myself 
and a very delightful companion of good 
Dutch family, and good education—a man 
who had traveled much and had accumu- 
lated a vast polyglot vocabulary which came 
in very oddly. For instance, when at Sche- 
veningers he used to call upon me generally 
just after breakfast. In all the pride and 
panoply of good English he would open 
the door, put in his head, and say, “ Good- 
bye, my dear, good-bye,’’ then entering the 
room he would exclaim, ‘* How are you 
this morning?’’ He was very curious, 
still very agreeable, always kind and charm- 
ing with the poor people and peasants, or 
rather farmers, for poverty is not palpable 
in Holland. There is one more feature I 








must mention in connection with my friend: 
he had beautiful black hair, which we al- 
ways attributed to Spanish blood. And to 
show how this Spanish blood could not be 
got rid of or shaken off, and how proud he 
was of this, when he presented his photo- 
graph to his friends he always gave two, 
one full face and one showing the back of 
his head, to prove that even at forty there 
were no symptoms of baldness in the 
‘*prospect’’ No. 2, which was the descrip- 
tion generally accorded to the second pho- 
tograph. 

In such excursions it is a great advan- 
tage to have a friend well acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the people, 
particularly on an occasion like this, when 
a cross-road has to be worked out, and one 
cannot fly to an inspector of police for 
direction, or even call a cab, which is a 
great solace to any one in a strange city. 
Thus forearmed, I was prepared to enjoy 
my day in Beverland, and a fine day was a 
glorious mainstay, for Dutch bonnets suffer 
from rain almost as much as English ones, 
but not quite so much, as their quality is 
sounder. 

The races are always held at Goes, in 
South Beverland, and the meeting is the 
most important of the year and full of 
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character. Every one arranges to go, and 
nearly every one manages to get there 
somehow. Water is, of course, thé usual 
mode of transit. In our case we took 
water first, and walked afterward from the 
dyke to Goes, and thence to the race- 
course. 
opportunity for study of character; every- 
thing conduces to it. The people are out 
to enjoy themselves, and if you address 
them in a friendly way they will do any- 
thing for you; it is the old fact, ‘‘ your 
life much depends on the coin you circu- 
late yourself.’’ The first part of our jour- 


A day like this affords a splendid | 


| or two were pointed out to me with little 
| springs; this is considered ‘ foppish,’’ and 
| that is the local word used for it. Any- 
| thing differing in pattern from the form 
| used A.D. 1660 is considered, I believe, 
| quite ‘* foppish.”’ 
Our walk up from the dyke to the town 
| was not the least enjoyable part of the day. 
Every one was so ready to show us the 
| way, and the Dutch are very polite, with 
| their kindly salute of ‘‘day,”’ ever ready 
| to oblige in their own quiet way. Before 
| going to the ground—we will not go so far 
| as to call it the ‘‘ course’’—we had some 


THE VEHICLE, 


ney, as I have said, was by water, and a 
dear old lady, sitting by me, was jusi be- 
ginning Jacobus Catz and more proverbs, 
such as, ‘‘An ape may wear a gold ring, 
but remains still an ugly thing,’’ when we 
are alongside and begin to disembark, to 
march along the dyke tothe town. Here 
we come into the line, and what is more, 
the line of carriages. Let not the word 
carriage startle you! Good, wholesome 
vehicles (vide illustration), beautiul in 
color, white painted covers, the bodies 
carved, gayly painted, green picked out 
with red and flowers, here and there a little 
gilt, and the carved work iz ticm is careful 
and in perfect taste—the same as two hur- 
dred years ago. Among these carriages one 
6* 


lunch at a restaurant, or estaminet, the 
principal dish being very ‘* Dutch her- 
rings,’’ which means ‘‘ uncooked.’’ Un- 
cooked, or raw, is considered correct in 
Holland. I could hardly manage them 
raw; my friend could not manage them 
cooked. I was willing to try one raw, 
provided I might have any amount of 
bread and butter, if my friend could man- 
age one droiled; but he could not, so I 
was forced to go on with my meal of veal, 
salad, and coffee at a public meeting like 
the present one. 

I could not help remarking that I re- 
gretted to see the Dutch people giving up 
pipes and takirg to cigars, for that would 
be very ‘‘ foppish,”” worse than foppish, as 
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THE FARMER OF RYTHEM, 


it is only within the last few years that 
cigars have been smoked generally and in 
public. Now we are off to the races. We 
follow the crowd, which can hardly be 
called a crowd, for there is no pushing, no 
elbowing. Large numbers are flocking to 
the one centre, all in costume, and soon we 
drift on to th: ground. Here again we 
find costume, and here we see the course, 
which lies down an avenue of trees. 


| 


to be conscientiously carried out. 1. Or- 


_ thodox, the ribbon plain ; 2. Roman Cath- 
| olic, the ribbon plaited; 3. Moderne, the 
_ribbon rather loose or creased, only to be 


described as neither one nor the other, 
‘* Nothingarian,”’ really. The bonnet re- 


| ferred to is slightly related in form to some 


in Belgium, and this perhaps accounts for 
the fact of propinquity ; the finishing-touch 
to this work is the choice quality of the 
ribbons which, originally used as strings,— 
the bonnet strings of old times, —are 
now rather carried as paraphernalia, or 


| streamers. 


Under the bonnet is that national char- 
acteristic, a head dress; and here again we 
have ornament used as a good, honest sign 
or badge ‘of position and character. This 
ornament is worn on the forehead, and 


' prominent, declares the wearer to be mar- 





Let us take the costumes first, and then | 


the racing can follow after. 


The female | 


costume is pretty much of the same type, | 
and the bonnets, made of straw, much of | 


the same shape. 


The principal feature, | 


and the most important one, is the way in | 


which the ribbon is put on the bonnet, 
more correctly we should say trimmed, as 
the trimming indicates the religion of the 
wearer. That is a serious item at these 
races—most important, in fact. A dear 
old farmer, with whom I had been chatting 
for some time, as if we understood each 
other perfectly and had always attended 
the races, at last gave vent to his feelings 
and curiosity and asked me if I were 
**moderne’’ (this is ‘‘ Renan et le grog’’) 
or ‘‘orthodox.’’ Pointing to his gigantic 


wife, he said, ‘‘My wife is orthodox.’’ | 


Finally, turning her round and showing me 
the back of her bonnet, he pointed to the 


ribbon trimming and exultingly said, ‘‘She | 


is orthodox too; look here.’’ 

This brought about a most interesting 
description of bonnet trimmings. The 
theory is this, and the practice is supposed 


ried, single, or widow. It is called a 
‘*naald,’’ and consists of a flat piece of 
silver, springing from the side, and lying 
across the forehead ; this is for the unmar- 
ried, and from the right side, for the 
matrons; some come straight down, the 
purport of which was not ascertained. 
There are, doubtless, various delicate in- 


“SHE IS ORTHODOX TOO.” 
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GOES.—THE RACE-GROUND, 


dications veiled from the foreigner, sub- 


tle ties only to be ascertained by long 


study of character. If the language of 
fans in Spain be eloquent, doubtless that 
of ‘‘naald’’ in Holland is equally so. But 
before making any remarks the costume 
must be followed out ; the body with short 
sleeves terminates above the elbow witha 
black velvet bind, and this band to be 
quite correct should be so tight as to be 
below the surface or line of the arm; short 
waists and very voluminous petticoats, 
rather short. The shoes of the farmer’s 
wives are very quaint, black velvet with 
large silver buckles covering the whole of 
the toe, with white leather piping—that, I 
believe, is the term to describe it—running 
round above the heel between that and the 
leather ; of course, there are great varieties, 
according to the district or parish. 

We now pass to the men. There were 
many Zeelanders present on this occasion ; 
their costume has already been shown in 
the case of the good farmer of Rytthem. 
The Beverlander, however, goes farther; 
he assumes black velvet or velveteen, which, 
with silver ornaments, buttons, and clasps, 
takes one back to the old times of Holland. 
The men had mostly clean-shaven faces, 
their hair cut short at the back in a manner 
which the barber profession technically 
described as ‘‘ clubbed.’’ The hat generally 


| has a broad brim with a string and tassel 
| all black. The coat is rather/a jacket, and 
| the waistcoat short for bachelors, longer 
| for married men. As the large silver but- 
| tons are worn for the breeches,—buttons 
| sometimes two and a half inches in diam- 
| eter,—one can naturally imagine how the 
young bachelors who are so furtunate as to 
| possess them enjoy displaying them on 
occasions of full dress. The black velvet 
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A BEVERLANDER. 


trousers, again, are worn short to show the 
large buckles, in which old and young 
delight. 

This will give seme idea, with the assist- 
ance of the illustrations, of the general 
character of costume representation at our 
race meeting, and, as many children go, 
suffice it to say that they are their fathers 
and mothers in miniature. We proposed 
taking the costume first, and then the races; 
we come now to the latter. How different 
from anything we had seen before; how 
cheerful, but inoffensive ; how picturesque, 


| but not tawdry; how earnest and jovial, 
yet thoroughly harmless; no betting is 
heard, no howling, shouting, or touting ! 
| It is a farmers’ meeting, where the wives 
| and families attend for a pleasant day, and 
| horses seem to enjoy it as much as the 
people. The course lies down a long ave- 
nue, on each side of which the spectators 
| stand. The horses do not gallop as in our 
country ; they have to trot—breaking into 
| a canter or gallop disqualifies them for the 
prize. They are ridden by the farmers 
themselves, whose general costume is that 
of ‘shirt sleeves,’’ and whose position, 
lying back, is similar to that in Rosa Bon- 
heur’s ‘* Horse Fair;’’ and there are no 
cards or colors of the riders, because those 
who are not personally acquainted with the 
horses are not supposed to be interested. 
Near the goal or finishing-post is a stand 
erected for spectators and a band, which, 
by the by, is considered rather ‘* moderne’’ 
and almost an innovation. Near this are 
large refreshment stalls, with all those good 
things for which Holland has been so long 
famed. Aniseed and milk seemed rather a 
favorite beverage. 

Jenever Schiedam among the beverages, 
and among solidities ‘ paling” or fried 
eels, were much in request; also ‘‘ rook- 
vleesch,’’ beef, or a material so smoked 
that I once carried some in my pocket seven 
miles during the month of July without the 
note-paper in which it was wrapped being 
in any way greased. Where the nourish- 





ment is secreted it is difficult to divine; it 
is, however, a general favorite, and in great 
demand. 
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Having taken a general view of this race | 
meeting, let us note our impressions: first | 
and foremost, that every one seemed so | 
respectable, no one seemed out to make | 
his day’s livelihood ; the very absence of | 
advertisements was delightful, and every- | 
thing seemed sound and wholesome. Now, 
this cannot be said of races in England, or | 
even generally—where every one regrets | 
that the most beautiful and faithful of ani- | 
mals, for such is the horse undoubtedly, 
should be mixed up with the veriest scum 
of the earth, the only description that can 
be applied to the general masses who at- 
tend races. Look now at the contrast we 
have before us in this case. 

The object of the whole gathering is to 
bring neighbors pleasantly together, and 
this in the most genuine way. Notice the 
object and charm of costume in this case. 
It is really what Ruskin would call a high 
moral influence. While advanced civiliza- 
tion is glorying in electro and shams and 
shoddy, it is a glorious fact to find farmers’ 








wives going to these meetings, and carrying 
with them their public declaration of relig- | 
ious and domestic status. The ribbon of | 
the bonnet shows whether they are ortho- 
dox, moderne, or Roman Catholic, and the 
‘‘naald’’ on the forehead shows whether | 
married, spinster, or widow. There is doubt- 
less some link between these ‘‘naalden’’ 
on the forehead and the broad phylacteries | 
of the Pharisees, but all the Pharisaical 


are genuine. One word for the batche- 


show. 


The visitors, or foreigners, as the Dutch 
would call us, must be struck with the even, 
steady civility and politeness so noticeable 
at their meetings It is not the gaseous 
bowing and sweeping, so generally adopted 
in another country in Europe, neither is it 
the advanced bow of Holland, to achieve 
which take one springy step to the right 
or left, according to circumstances, raise 
the body from the ball of the foot imme- 
diately the heels are in juxtaposition, and 
make a bow, delivering the hat at arm’s 
length; no, it is not that—simple and 
natural, the salutations among our Dutch 
friends are refreshing and genuine. They 
indicate a well-organized home and inner 
life, unfluttered by outside disturbances, 
unanxious about second editions, telegrams, 
or the fluctuations in the value of stocks. 

Every one goes to these annual festivities 
in a good, honest spirit, happy in the posi- 
tion in which it has pleased God to place 
him, and really rejoicing in a simple way 
in the fact that he or she is glad to show, 
and certainly not ashamed to make known, 
who they are and where they come from, 
and, as Mrs. Gamp wouid say, ‘‘act ac- 
cording.”’ 

By this time we hope we have shown 
that the farmers’ races at Beverland have 
many points desirable for our own meet- 


| ings, but which we fear can never be real- 


ized while our people endeavor by dress 


| and manner to pass themselves off for what 
part has worn off, and our Dutch friends | 


they are not, never were, and never will 


| be. It reminds us of the old proverb, 
lors: they also are frank, as their buttons | 


‘* Simplicity is charming, but nothing is so 
difficult.’’ 
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CHAPTER I. 

CLANG, rang! went the bell. 

‘*Car-r-riton !’’ shouted the train-boy, 
flinging open the car-door and shutting it 
again with a bang. 

A young man who had been lounging 
back in his seat, idly turning over a news- 
paper, sprang up quickly, collected his 
various possessions, and was out of the car 
and on the platform almost before the train 
had ceased its motion. No wonder he was 
in a hurry. Was he not about to see the 
dearest, sweetest girl in the world,—the 
little, blue-eyed girl who had promised to 
be his wife ? 

It was a month since she had given him 
this promise, and he had not seen her once 
in all that time. She did not expect him 
yet, he knew, for the time appointed for 
his visit was a few days later. But a tem- 
porary lull in business had made it possible 
for him to obtain leave of absence sooner 
than he had anticipated, and he had not 
been able to resist the temptation of has- 
tening to Carlton at once. 

‘* But I don’t think she will be sorry to 
see me,’’ he said to himself, as he walked 
swiftly on through the irregular streets of 
the quaint little town. And what will she 
say to my news, I wonder? She will have 
no excuse for delaying the marriage now, 
and before winter comes we can be settled 
in a cosy home of our own.”’ 

He hurried on, full of his happy plans, 
and so impatient to lay them all before 
Elinor, and secure her approval and co- 
operation, that he fairly grudged the time 
it took to shake off the dust of travel and 
make himself presentable. He arrayed 
himself carefully, nevertheless, and looked 
very bright and handsome as he entered the 
gate and walked up the path leading toa 
little white cottage which, just then, had 
more interest for him than the grandest 
mansion in the land. 

‘*Is Miss Gray at home?’’ he asked of 
the neat maid who answered his rap. 

** Miss Louise is at home,”’ was the reply. 
** All the others are out.’’ 

His face fell. It surely was not remark- 
able that a young lady should be out on a 
fine June afternoon ; but he had not con- 
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templated the possibility of missing her | 








|in this way, and was more disappointed 


than was at all reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“ Will they be in soon ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, yes; they will all come home to 
tea. If you would like to come in and 
wait for them, I will speak to Miss Lou- 
ise.”’ 

He hesitated a moment, then followed 
the girl into the shaded parlor. 

‘* If Miss Louise is not busy,’’ he said, 
**T shall be very glad to see her.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir ; and what name shall I say ?”’ 

‘* Herford, of Lanesboro. Wait—here is 
my card.’’ 

The girl carried the card to Louise, who 
sat sewing in another room. 

‘*He asked for Miss Elinor, and came 
in to wait for her; and he said he would 
like to see you, if you are not busy, Miss 
Louise.’”’ 

’ Louise tossed the card on the table with 
an angry exclamation. 

‘I won’t go,” she said. Elinor may 
look after her own lovers. I am _ not 
going to entertain them for her while she 
is riding. Well, Jenny, what are you wait- 
ing for ?”’ 

The girl started. 

‘*Is—is that what I shall tell the gentle- 
man, Miss Louise ?”’ 

‘Go to the kitchen, stupid !’’ was the 
response ; and Jenny discreetly vanished. 

For a few moments Louise sat still, draw- 
ing her thread in and out with a quick, 
irritated movement. After a time her man- 
ner changed. Her work lay neglected in 
her lap, and she seemed absorbed in thought. 
Whether her reflections were pleasant or 
otherwise could hardly have been divined 
from her expression; but she seemed to 
reach some satisfactory conclusion at length. 
A hard smile came about her lips, and her 
eyes gleamed with something that seemed 
like malicious triumph. 

‘* Yes, I will go,’’ she said, rising and 
pushing aside her work. Then she left the 
room. 

‘* How little she is like her sister !’’ 
thought Rex Herford, as she entered the 
parlor and advanced to meet him with 
something like civility in her manner. 

No, she was not like her sister; and no 
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one knew this better than Louise herself. 
Was she not forced, day after day, to see 
Elinor courted, admired, sought after by 
young and old, while she, Louise, was left 
to her own devices, unnoticed and uncared 
for? And all, she bitterly said to herself, 
because Elinor had a pretty face and put 
hers-lf forward. And here she made the 
mistake that people of her disposition are 
apt to make. Elinor did not put herself 
forward ; nor was her position as general 
favorite wholly due to her pretty face. 
Indeed, she was not so wonderfully pretty, 
no prettier than Louise herself was, or 
might have been, if she had banished from 
her face the habitual expression of discon- 
tent which, more than any fault of feature, 
made it seem hard and unattractive. 

It was the gentleness, the kindness, and 
unaffected good-will toward others, ever 
beaming from Elinor’s face, and speaking 
through her voice and manner, that height- 
ened every charm and softened every defect. 
This, Louise either could not or would not 
understand. She forgot that envy and ma- 
levolence render the fairest face unlovely. 
Her sister’s gentleness irritated her, she 
scarcely knew why. She made no effort to 
be like her, or to gain the love and esteem 
of those about her. She never troubled 
herself to be agreeable or even civil to 
any one, unless it happened to suit her 
mood to do so. And yet her heart was 
full of bitterness toward Elinor, who, she 
felt, had somehow defrauded her of rightful 
regard and consideration. 

Perhaps, on the present occasion, it suited 
her mood to be agreeable. At all events, 
she greeted her visitor with apparent cor- 
diality, gracefully expressed her regret at 
her sister’s absence, and her own readi- 
ness to do all in her power to make the 
time pass pleasantly until Elinor should 
return, which she thought would be soon. 

‘* You are from Lanesboro, I believe,’’ 
she said, after the weather and a few other 
topics of primary interest had been ex- 
hausted. “ I suppose you met Elinor while 
she was visiting there last spring.’’ 

“* Yes,’ he answered. ‘* The Bixbys are 
friends of mine, and I frequently had the 
pleasure of meeting her while she was with 
them.”’ 


‘*Ah, yes. I almost wonder that I have 
not heard her speak of you. Perhap- 
have,” she added careless!y. ‘‘I have a 


wretched memory for names.’’ 
His face flushed. Had not Elinor told 
the family of her engagement. Now that 





he thought of it, he remembered that in 
none ot her letters had she made any refer- 
ence to her parents in connection with this 
subject. Perhaps she had thought it better 
to wait until he came. Perhaps it was 
better so; for now he had something definite 
to tell them regarding his plans and future 
prospects, something that would please 
both her and them. A question from 
Louise concerning the welfare of the Bix- 
bys roused him from his reverie. They 
discovered that they had many common 
friends in Lanesboro. Louise wished to 
learn all the news about them, of course, 
and a pleasant chat followed. 

The little clock on the mantle chimed 
five. Louise went to the window and took 
a long look up and down the street. 

‘“‘It is strange that Elinor does not 
come,’’ she said. ‘*She went away early, 
and I should not suppose she would care to 
tide through all this long, warm after- 
noon.”’ 

‘* She is riding, then ?”’ 

‘*Yes. Mr. Everett has fine horses and 
likes to drive, and Elinor is fond of riding ; 
so they agree very well on one point, at 
least. You are acqainted with Mr. Everett, 
perhaps,’’ she added with a keen, almost 
anxious glance at him. 

‘Do you mean Mr. Frederick Everett, 
the railway director ?”’ 

‘* 'Yes.”” 

‘I know him by reputation only. I 
have never met him.”’ 

The girl looked relieved, and turned 
again to the window, saving, as she did so; 

‘*T hope you will meet him while you 
are in Carlton. You would enjoy his ac- 
quaintance. He is one of a thousand.’”’ 

‘*No doubt,’’ Rex answered absently. 
He was beyinning to feel very uncomfurt- 
able, and wished himself well out of the 
house ; and yet he could not go. 

‘*I think they must be coming now,”’ 
said Louise from the window. ‘‘ No, it is 
sombody else. I am not sure that we ought 
to expect them yet. They said they would 
come home early; but then, you know, 
lovers’ early is often what other people 
call late.’’ 

‘* Lovers !’’ echoed Rex, scarcely know- 
ing what he said. 

**On!’’ said the girl, with another rapid 
glance. ‘‘I spoke quite thoughtlessly. I 
suppose you have not heard of Elinor’s 
engagement. Perhaps I ought not to have 
mentioned it now; but it is 1o secret here, 
and so I did not think.’’ 
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She did not look at him now, but kept 
her eyes fixed on the street. Rex sat 
stunned, unable to realize, at first, the-full 
extent and nature of the blow that had 
crushed down upon him so suddenly and 
so relentlessly. He was conscious only of 
an intense desire to get away, out of the 
house, where he could breathe more freely. 
He seemed stifled there, and he could not 
think. Following his first impulse, he rose 
from his seat. But as Louise turned toward 
him with her smooth, unconscious face, he 
remembered where he was and what was 
expected of him, and made a desperate 
effort to control his agitation. 

**T hope Miss Etinor will be happy,’’ he 
said, with a calmness that surprised him- 
self; ‘‘and from all I hear of Mr. Everett, 
I should say that he will be very apt to 
make her so. Is the marriage to take place 
soon ?”’ 

‘*I don’t know. The engagement is of 
recent date, and the time fur the marriage 
has not been decided on; but I think they 
will be married belore winter.’’ 

Rex made some sort of reply to this; but 
what it was, and what conversation fol- 
lowed, he was never afterward able to re- 
call. As soon as he could, without seeming 
abrupt or rude, he made his excuse and 
touk his leave, despite Louise’s sweetly ex- 
pressed regret that he would not stay to tea 
and meet Mr. Everett, and—Elinor would 
be so sorry not to have met him. He left 
the hou-e and walked swiftly down the 
street, able for the first time to breathe 
freely and think over what had passed. 

Could it be true? Ah! could it be other- 
wise than true? In his first passion of 
pain and indignation he resolved to leave 
the place at once; to forget it and every- 
thing belonging to it, and all his beautiful 
dreams as weil. But before he reached his 
hotel he became calmer. Elinor’s sweet 
face rose before him in silent pleading, 
and the bitterness that had fiiled his heart 
was changed to a wistful sorrow. No, he 
could not leave her like that; and he 
began, almost unconsciously, to retrace his 
steps. He must see her, he wou'd see her 
once more. He would never believe that 
story until he heard it from her own lips. 

It would have been well for him, and 
for her also, if he had kept this resolution. 

As he again drew near the little cottage, 
a carriage contaming two persons came 
down the street and stopped at the gate. 
He guessed at the occupants, and as he did 
not like to present himself before them just 





then and there, he stepped behind some 
trees that bordered and overhung the walk, 
and so was effectually screened from their 
observation. 

Yes, there was Elinor, looking brighter 
and happier than he had ever before seen 
her. And how pretty she was, with those 
soft, brown waves of hair framing in her 
delicate face, her blue eyes shining, her 
cheeks glowing with the exercise and ex- 
citement of her rapid drive. Her com- 
panion was a handsome, debonnair young 
fellow, evidently not a little proud of the 
horse he was managing,—a fine animal, but 
so restive that his master had hard work to 
keep him quiet while he helped Elinor to 
the ground. 

Rex looked at him curiously. So this 
was Everett, the railway man, about whose 
wealth and influence every one was talking. 

‘I must admit he looks like a good 
fellow,’’ thought Rex. ‘* But I supposed 
he was an older man, middle-aged, at 
least.’* 

‘* You are coming in to tea, aren’t you, 
Fred ?’’ said Elinor, in her clear, sweet 
tones. 

** No, thank you, Elinor,’’ was the answer. 
**IT can’t today. Cesar is too restive to 
stand, as you see. I may drop in for a 
little while this evening, and I will bring 
those photographs that you said you would 
like to see.”’ 

‘*Thank you. 
Good-bye, Fred. 
ride,”’ 

She passed through the gate as she spoke, 
but the fringe of the light shawl she wore 
caught among the fastenings, and she was 
obliged to turn and disentangle it. The 
poor fellow under the trees watched her 
half-angrily, half-tenderly, scarcely know- 
ing what to think or what to do. Sud- 
denly he started, and stifled an exclamation, 
What was that flashing before his eyes? 
Could it be—yes, it was—a ring, a ring he 
had never seen before, gleaming and glit- 
tering in the sunlight, as Elinor’s little un- 
gloved hand lifted the shawl and drew it 
once more about ber form, 

The girl tripped lightly up the steps and 
into the house, all unconscious of the 
change those few careless moments had 
wrought in her life. Rex was blessed with 
no such happy unconscicu-:.ess. He knew 
that those moments had swept away every 
hope, plan, and ambition of his lite. In 
his ordinary state of mind the trifles he 
had seen and heard would have had little 


Don’t fail to come. 
I have had a delightful 














weight with him. Elinor might have called 
a dozen men by their Christian names, and 
appeared with a new ring on her hand 
every month in the year, without provoking 
any remark from him beyond, perhaps, a 
little good-natured raillery. But now, 
after that talk with Louise, they were “ con- 
firmations strong as proofs of holy writ.’’ 
They held a significance for him that left 
no room for doubt. 

All thought of seeing Elinor again was 


abandoned. Why should he see her? 
What had he to say to her? He would 
not stoop to plead with her. Had she 


loved him, had she even been capable of 
loving him truly, ske never could have 
practiced such deceit. He might go to 
her, heap reproaches upon her—and surely 
she deserved them—but he could not feel 
that such a proceeding would better mat- 
ters or yield kim any satisfaction. 
be remembered that all this happened be- 





fore it became the fashion for young men | 


first to denounce and then to shoot their 
recreant lady loves, else Rex might, per- 
haps, have found balm for his wounded 
heart in the exercise of this pleasant and 
manly accomplishment. As it was, he 
thought only of putting as many miles as 
possible between himself and the scene of his 
trouble, and, finding that he had just time to 
reach an outward-bound train, he left Carl- 
ton at once, and, he thought, forever. 


CHAPTER II. 

AFTER her visitor had taken his leave, 
Louise went back to her sewing, and when 
Elinor came in greeted her rather more 
amiably than was usual with her. 

“Did you have a pleasant ride?’’ she 
asked. 

‘* Yes, delightful. Fred took me to all 
the prettiest places near town; and Ceesar 
—he has dubbed his new horse Cesar, 
Louise—went like the wind. 

‘*Are you going to marry Fred Hall, 
Elinor ?’’ abruptly queried Louise. 

‘* Marry him! Marry Fred Hall! I 
should as soon think of marrying my 
brother. I can’t remember when he was 
not like a brother to me. Besides,’’ with 
a little laugh, ‘‘ Fred doesn’t want me to 
marry him. He is—but I mustn’t tell 
secrets.’”’ 

Then her face became graver, and she 
added, half-shyly, half-reproachfully : 

**I don’t see why you shuuld ask such 
a question, Louise. You know that I am 


engaged to Rex Herford.”’ 
VoL. XVIII.—7. 
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‘* A poor clerk,’’ said Louise contempt- 
uously. ‘‘ What can he do for you? If 
it-were Mr. Everett, you would seem more 


| sensible.’’ 


Elinor made no reply to this.. She had 
been compelled to listen to remarks of 
this sort very often during the past month, 
and had learned that argument was of little 
use. 

“By the way,’’ said Louise carelessly, 
**a card was left for you this afternoon. 
Here it is. ‘ 

Elinor’s face grew radiant. 

**Rex!’’ she exclaimed. 
pect him so soon. 
home. 
again ?”’ 

‘*He didn’t say. I told him you would 
be at home to tea, and asked him to stay, 


**T didn’t ex- 
How I wish I had been 
When did he say he would come 


| but he wouldn’t.”’ 
It must | 


‘¢ But—but he must have left some mes- 
sage for me.”’ 

**T didn’t hear any.”’ 

** And he said nothing of coming again 
this evening? Are you sure, Louise ?’’ 

“* Quite sure.” 

“1 wish I had not gone on that ride,’’ 
said Elinor, the light going out of her face. 
‘IT didn’t care much about it, but Fred 
asked me in such a way that I could not 
refuse without rudeness; and I couldn’t be 
rude to him when he is always so kind to 
me. But I wish I had not gone. It must 
be that he will come this evening, or else 
he will write. Don’t you think so, Lou- 
ise ?”’ 

“T can’t say, I’m sure,’ 
response. 

Evidently Louise was not interested in 
the discussion. She was seldom interested 
in any discussion that did not relate to her 
personally. 

Elinor began to gather up her things 
preparatory to leaving the room. As she 
did so, her sister’s attention was drawn, as 
another’s had been, to the ring glittering 
on her hand. 

‘*I think Uncle George might have given 
me a ring as well as you,”’ she said fretfully. 
**I1 don’t see why you should have every- 
thing and I nothing.’’ 

‘‘] wish he had given you this, if you 
care tor it,”’ said Elinor wearily. 

And if kind Uncle George could have 
known the trouble his well-meant gift had 
caused his favorite niece, he,. too, might 
have wished that the ring had been given 
to Louise. 

Elinor went to her room and tried to 


? was the laconic 
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think. She was perplexed and anxious. 
That Rex should come so far to see her, 
and then go away without seeing her, just 
because she chanced to be out when he 
called, was strange. That he should not 
have left a note or some little message for 
her was stranger still. She could not 
understand it. 

Perhaps he had been sent to Carlton on 
some business fur his employers, and had 
been obliged to return immediately. In 
that case he would, doubtless, write soon. 

She tried to comfort herself with this 
thought as the evening passed without 
bringing him. But day followed day. The 
time appointed for his visit came and went, 
and still there was no word from Rex. But 
one day, nearly two wecks after her unfor- 
tunate ride, a letter and a little packet 
were handed to Elinor. Both were addressed 
in the clear, free hand she knew and loved 
so well, and she hurried to her own room 
that she might examine them undistulkd 
She opened the letter first, her heart sink- 
ing as she noticed how short it was. This 
is what she read: 


‘Dear Exinor: When this reaches 
you, I shail have left Lanesboro forever. I 
am bound for the West, but for what par- 
ticular place therein is not yet decided. 
At any rate, I shall keep out of your way, 
and probibly that is all of my movements 
that you wi.| care to know. There is much 
that I might say, but I will not. Waords 
are useless. I shall never trouble you 
again, and, perhaps, I may earn some 
thanks from you by letting you be rid of 
me so easily. I return your letters by the 
mail that takes this. As for mine, if you 
have not already destroyed them, please do 
so now. 

‘Good-bye. Whatever may become of 
me, I can say, in all sincerity, that I hope 
you will be happy. 

‘* Rex HERFORD.”’ 


Elinor sat and stared at the letter like 
one dazed. It was enigmatical, incompre- 
hensibie, but it made two things clear. 
Rex was going away. She would never see 
him again. At first she could think of 
noching clse. 

But what could it all mean? Why did 
he go? What had she done that he should 
treat her so. A stranger reading that 
letter might have said that it was the work 
of a heart'ess man who wished to break an 
engagement he was weary of with as little 
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trouble to himself as possible. But Elinor 
knew that Rex was not heartless. There 
must be something behind all this—some- 
thing that she did not know. What could 
it be? She read the letter again and again, 
but it gave her no new light. Rex was 
going, had gone, away. Tunis was all she 
could gather from the strange, disjointed 
sentences. 

And so a new life began for Elinor, or 
rather the old life went on in its beaten 
track, robbed of the sweetness, the purpose, 
and joyous promise that alone seemed to 
make it worth the living. But over and 
over, as the days went bv, the questions 
came back to her, What did it mean ? Why 
had he gone? 

Sometimes she thought the burden of 
sorrow would be easicr to bear if she could 
only know whence and why it had come. 
And one day she did know. 

The interference of Louise between Eli- 
nor and her lover had been prompted by 
two motives. One was a desire to gratify 
the spite and envy which she felt toward 
her sister, and from which she had never 
tricd to free herself. This, however, would 
hardly have led her to the step she had 
taken had it not been seconded by another 
and more powerful incentive. She knew 
that Mr. Everett wished to marry Elinor, 
and, while she did not enjoy the thought of 
Etinor’s social advancement, and, perhaps, 
might have preferred to be Mrs, Everett her- 
sel!, she was by no means insensible to the 
advantages that would accrue to Mrs. Ev- 
erett’s sister. And so she had settled the 
matter in her own mind, and was resolved 
that the marriage should take place, as she 
had said, before,winter. She thought that 
Elinor must have some social ambition, 
and would marry Mr. Everett if Rex Her- 
ford were once safely out of the way. And 
she knew that pique will sometimes accom- 
plish what ambition will not. She had 
trembled lest some chance might bring 
about an explanation between the two. 
But chance had aided her plan instead of 
hind ring it; and since she had succeeded 
in sending Rex away she had litle doubt 
as to the result. 

But Louise had made a mistake. She 
had overestimated her sister’s ambition, 
and her resentment as well. Elinor could 


not and would not marry Mr. Everett; 
and one day she told him so, genuy and 
respectfully, but still very firmly. 
parents remonstrated with her. 
furious. 


Her 
Louise was 
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‘What have you against Mr. Everett ?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘ He is not so very old, only 
forty five. He is good looking, and—oh ! 
I don’t believe you know what you are 
doing. You are throwing away the best 
chance of your life. What is the reason 
you won’t marry him ?’’ 

**T don’t like him,’’ said Elinor, ‘I 
can’t bear to have him near me with his 
pompous, condescending ways. I don’t 
like him, and I won’t marry him.” 

‘* Really! You are very fastidious. Do 
you mean to wear the willow all your life 
for a renegade clerk who deserted you, 
and left the country without a word of ex- 
planation ?”’ 

‘©Oh, hush, Louise,” said her mother. 

But Louise would not hush. She had 
been abused, insulted, defrauded, and felt 
that she had a right tospeak. Elinor knew 
that her decision in this matter was a great 
disappointment to the family, and bore 
her sister’s taunts and reproaches as calmly 
asshecould. But her very patience seemed 
to irritate Louise the more. As the girl 
went on, her temper so overmastered her 
prudence that she said things which in a 
sober moment she would not have dared to 
say. At last she let fall some hints that 
aroused Elinor’s suspicions; and after a 
few questions it allcame out. Then Elinor 
gave way. ; 

‘Oh, Louise!’’ she moaned, ‘‘ how 
could you do it? Oh! how could you?” 

‘*If you were not the biggest simpleton 
that ever breathed, you would thank me for 
it, and marry Mr. Everett,” said Louise, 
braving it out, though she was secretly a 
little ashamed of herself. 

‘¢T shall never marry Mr. Everett,’’ said 
Elinor calmly, though her face was white ; 
and then she left the room. 

It was all clear at last. Rex might have 
had a little more faith in her, she thought 
sadly. But then how could he doubt her 
sister’s word in such a matter? Oh! if she 
could only tell him! If he only knew! 

But Rex did not know. He had gone 
back to Lanesboro with a sad heart. He 
had tried to go on as usual with the routine 
of his duties there. But he could not do 
it. The place had become intolerable to 
him, and he decided to leave it. Where 
he went did not matter. Anywhere to 
escape from the. hateful associations that 
met him at every turn; to drown the ever- 
recurring torturing thoughts amid new 
scenes and new occupations. The farther he 
went and the greater the change, the better. 





He resigned the fine position he had 
recently gained, and which he had valued 
chiefly because it had seemed to promise 
him a house for Elinor and make long 
delay unnecessary. His preparaticns were 
soon completed, his farewells said. The 
last, and by far the most painful, task he 
had to perform was writing to Elinor. He 
had never doubted the justice of his con- 
clusions in regard to her conduct. He 
thought of her always as about to marry 
Everett. The careless, almost flippant let- 
ter that had so perplexed and grieved her 
was really the outcome of a despondency, a 
despair, that made words seem a mockery. 
Still, something must be written, and so the 
letter was sent. Before it reached its 
destination, ‘he was traveling westward as 
rapidly as the conveniences, or inconveni- 
ences, of that day would allow. Change 
was what he wished for and what he 
needed ; and for several munths he drifted 
about, trying, not without some degree of 
success, to find interest and profit in the 
varied scenes and novel phases of life that 
came to his notice, but not caring to 
remain long in any particular spot. 

He soon tired of this nomad life, how- 
ever, and he began to think it would be well 
for him to have a settled abiding place. 
He finally found one in what was then 
called the far West. He had had the fore- 
thought to carry with him letters of refer- 
ence and recommendation, and had little 
difficulty in securing a desirable situation. 
And very soon after his arrival in Dales- 
ford he was deep in business, working hard, 
and with little time to think of anything 
beyond the immediate duties of the day and 
hour. 

There were few railways in those days, 
even in the Eastern States. Telegraphy 
was unheard of, even unthought of, except, 
perhaps, by the inventor. ‘The mails were 
slow and uncertain; and Rex seemed al- 
most as effectually cut off from his old life 
as if he had been removed to another 
planet. He had no near relatives to be 
interested in his movements, and as he 
made no effort to establish any communi- 
cation with his Lanesboro acquaintances 
they soon forgot him, as people will forget 
one who drops out of their own little round 
of life for a year or two. If any one chanced 
to remember him with enough interest to 
inquire about him, he usually met with 
some such reply as this: 

‘*Rex Herford! Ah—oh, yes! Had 
the Western fever, didn’t he, and went out 
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among the Indians a few years ago? Don’t | 
know what has become of him. Been 

scalped, very likely. If not, he will preb- | 
ably be back in a year or two, sick of the | 
whole business.’”’ 

Rex was not scalped, and he did not go | 
back to Lanesboro. He stayed where he 
was, and prospered, even while he made no 
conscious effort to do so. A young man 
who neglected no duty; who asked few 
favors, but was always willing to grant 
them; who was always ready for work 
whenever work was needed, whether such 
work came within his bound or not; who 
seemed, moreover, in all the relations of 
life, without fear and without reproach— 
such a man naturally found favor in the 
eyes of his employers. Before he had been 
with them many months, Messrs. Dale and 
Armstrong began guardedly to express the | 
opinion that they had secured a treasure in 
the grave, young clerk who knew so well | 
how to mind his own business, and yet be 
ready to help others when his help was 
needed. They found that they could trust | 
him, and did trust him more and more as 
the years went by; and when, after a time, 
the senior partner retired from active busi- 
ness, a new firm was formed, called ‘‘ Arm- | 
strong & Herford.” 

Mr. Armstrong was so much pleased with 
Rex as a partner, that he came to the con- 
clusion that his only daughter could hardly | 
do better than to engage him in a similar | 
capacity. And so, in due time, a wedding | 
was announced, much to the delight of the | 
old gentleman and the interest of all Dales- 
ford. There was little romance about the 
marriage, but it proved not an unhappy 
one. Mary Armstrong was a fair, pretty 
girl, not especially clever, but sensible, 
gentle, and good after her own negative 
fashion, and a dutiful daughter, as such 
girls are apt to be. She would have mar- 
ried without much demur almost any man 
whom her father shou!d have selected for 
her; but she was, nevertheless, very happy 
when his choice fell on Rex, Herford, who 
was, in her girlish eyes, the model of’ all 
manly excellence. As she had been a | 
dutiful daughter, so was she a dutiful wife. | 
Rex was grateful for her affection, and | 
repaid it with an unfailing tenderness | 
and consideration that made her very | 
happy. If his heart was not fully satis- | 


fied,—if his thoughts ever turned to the 
past with anything of pain and regret,— | 
no one suspected it; 
wife. 


certainly not his | 





CHAPTER III. 

TIME works many changes; and in noth- 
ing is this truism so strongly exemplified as 
in the growth of a young Western town. 
It did not take many years to change Dales- 
ford from a rude little settlement or trading- 
post to a thriving village. After a railway 
line connected the place with important 
points in the East and West, its progress 
was more rapid than ever. Brought into 


| such fine society, it soon lost its primitive 


ways, and began to put on a great many 
airs. So impressed was it with a sense of 
its own consequence, that it dubbed itself 
a city; and the name was not long a mis- 
nomer. Wealth flowed in, as a matter of 
course, and found its way to the pockets 
of those who were shrewd enough, or 
fortunate enough, to take the flood as it 
came. 

At fifty Rex was grave, gray Mr. Her- 
ford, a familiar and reputable personage in 
Dalesford. His well-known wealth, busi- 
ness tact, and personal integrity gave him 
a wide and permanent influence. Men of 
his own age liked and respected him. 
Younger ones stood somewhat in awe of 
him. All who wished to rise through any 
profession, business, or trade spared no 
pains to secure Mr. Herford’s countenance 
or patronage. Carpers said that he lived 
only to make money, and tried to prove 
him miserly by quoting his style of living, 


| which was good—oh, yes, good enough for 


most people, but certainly not suited to his 
wealth, which, as computed by them, as- 
sumed proportions that would have made 
its reputed possessor stare. 

Perhaps Mr. Herford thought what was 
good enough for most people was good 
enough for him. Neither he nor his wife 
cared for display ; but there was nothing 
niggardly about their household arrange- 
ments. And few would have accused him 
of caring for nothing but his business had 
they seen him at his own fireside with his 
wife and daughter. Alice, or Ally, as her 
father always called her, was a bright girl 
of fourteen, and not at all the good girl 
that her mother had been. She had been 
too much indulged, perhaps, and her care- 
less, willful ways were often a sore trial to 
her mother. And yet she was so sweet and 
winning through it all that no one could 
help loving her. Her father certainly 
could not. His heart was bound up in 
her. Ally was well aware of this, and 


petted him and tyrannized over him by 
But down 


turns, according to her mood. 
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in the depths of her wayward little heart 
lay the loyal conviction that nowhere in all 
the world was there a man so noble and 
good, so worthy of love and reverence, as 
her own dear papa. 

About this time gentle Mrs. Herford 
died. Her decline had been so gradual and 
attended with so little suffering that they 
scarcely knew she was in danger until she 
was about to leave them, It was a sad 
house at first without that dear, sweet 
presence. Mr. Herford became graver 
and more preoccupied than ever, and Ally 
was almost heart-broken. But whether we 
are glad or sad, whether our pulses. bound 
with joy or sink in the apathy of despair, 
the days come and go and go and come, 
each bringing with it its own little round of 
duties that must be performed. And this is 
well—well that we are not allowed to give 
ourselves entirely to our joy, or to dwell 
continuously with our grief. And so Ally 
found plenty to occupy her time and divert 
her thoughts from this, the first great sor- 
row of her life. 

Young as she was, she insisted on taking 
on herself the burden of housekeeping, 
and went bravely to work, resolved that 
her father should miss no home comfort 
if care and earnest effort on her part could 
prevent it. The careful training in house- 
hold ways given her by her mother had not 
been wholly unavailing. In the old days 
both precept and example had often seemed 
tiresome ; but now they came back to her 
with new force and meaning, and she lost 
no time in putting them in practice. ‘To 
be sure, it was rather hard at first; and the 
perverse way things have of going wrong 
on the slightest provocation sometimes 
nearly drove her ,distracted. But the 
thought that she was working for the com- 
fort of a kind and indulgent father who 
spared no pains to secure her happiness, 
and who was always ready to praise all 
successes and overlook all mistakes, gave 
her fresh courage, and she went on per- 
severingly. Every day brought new expe- 
rience, and after a time everythirg grew 
easier. Her father seemed pleased with 
his house and with her, and she was very 
proud and happy, as she surely had a right 
to be. 

But when certain widows who coveted 
her position as mistress of such an estab- 
lishment, and elderly maidens who had 
somehow missed their proper niches in life, 
and thought that matrimony might disclose 
it to them, began to cast tender glances 





toward her father and talk pityingly of his 
grief and loneliness, Ally was very much 
disgusted. She knitted her delicate brows, 
shook her little fist at them, and said under 
her breath: 

‘* You hateful things! He sha’n’t marry 
a single one of you. I can make my papa 
happy, and I mean to keep him all to my- 
self.’’ 

Her father quite understood her feeling, 
and knew it was natural that she should 
not wish him to marry again, which, more- 
over, he had no thought of doing. He had 
many a quiet laugh over the transparent 
little manceuvres which she so often thought 
necessary in order to keep him out of 
harm’s way. But he kept his amusement 
to himself, and fell in with her various 
plans so readily, and obeyed her injunc- 
tions so submissively, that Ally felt the vic- 
tory was gained—all through her own fine 
tact and judicious management, of course 
—and was duly triumphant. 

She rewarded her father’s docility by 
redoubling her efforts to make him com- 
fortable. His slippers were always warm, 
his easy-chair and newspaper ready when 
he came home tired from business. ‘I'he 
servants were well-trained, the dinner neatly 
served, and many an appetizing little dish 
for his especial palate was concocted by 
her own dainty fingers. After dinner was 
over, and the easy-chair again occupied, 
sweet, soothing strains of music that set 
his thoughts wandering dreamily through 
the long-ago flowed from under those same 
small fingers; for Ally was an enthusiastic 
musician, as the battered little piano plainly 
testified. 

And so the years sped on, with little to 
mar their peaceful flow until the Centennial 
year came round, and Ally was nineteen. 
Mr. Herford thought it would be well to 
give his daughter a glimpse of the world 
beyond their own small town, and pro- 
posed to take her to see the Exposition 
at Philadelphia. Ally was delighted, of 
course, and made joyful preparations for 
the journey. 

So many beautiful and wonderful things 
grouped together almost bewildered her at 
first. She seemed to be in fairy'and, and 
thought she would like to spend months 
trying to see and understand all the mar- 
vels, But after two or three weeks of con- 
tinual sight-seeing she began to tire of the 
rush and roar and crush of the seemingly 
limitless tide of humanity with which she 
was hurried to and fro day after day, and 








was quite ready to accept the invitation of 


some friends who wished her to spend a 
few weeks with them at their home in Chi- | 
cago. Mr. Herford demurred a little when | 
this proposition was first presented to him. 

‘*T may not be able to go after you when 
you are ready to come home,’’ he said; | 
and I should not like you to make the 
journey alone, although it is only a short 
one.’’ 

**T should not be at all afraid to travel 
alone, papa,’’ said Ally. Iam not such a 
baby as you think me. But there will be 
no need. Uncle Benton says that if he 
can find no other safe escort he will take 
me home himself or elsesend Harry. You 
know you want to stay here a little longer ; 
and as you have that business in New York 
to attend to, I shall have time to make 
quite a visit and still be at home almost as 
soon as you are.”’ 

‘*Are you tired of all this so soon? I | 
should think there might be sight-seeing | 
enough here to satisfy the most exacting | 
young lady.” 

**Oh, yes,’’ answered Ally, with a little | 
moue. ‘*There’s enough. There’s a great 
deal too much. There’s so much to be | 
seen that I can’t see anything; and I am | 
tired of this dreadful crowd. Besides, uncle 
save there are some things to be seen in 
Chicago.”’ 

‘Oh !’’ he said, laughing, ‘‘I see I shall 
have to give in. Nothing but Chicago will | 
do now; and three weeks ago nothing would | 
do but Philadelphia. You would hardly | 
win a prize for consistency, Ally.”’ 

But Ally did not mind her father’s rail- | 
lery as long as she gained her point, and 
departed with her friends next day in high 
good humor. 

Her father bore his desertion with equa- 
nimity. He did not often give himself a 
holiday, and he meant to make the most of 
this one. Day after day he strolled about | 
the park and buildings, looking at every- 
thing, and enjoying everything with the | 
zest ofa boy. He had a taste for art, and, | 
although he had had little opportunity for | 
indulging it, was still a bit of a connoisseur | 
in his way. 

One afternoon, as he was idly drifting 
with the crowd among the lovely sculp- 
tured groups and pictured scenes in Memo- 
rial Hall, his attention was drawn to a 
large painting which he had not before 
noticed. Several ladies stood between him 
and the picture, obstructing his view, and, 
as he wished to give it a closer examination 
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| ried, and both are at home. 
| died a few years ago. 


than was possible then, he stepped behind 


| them to wait until they should have passed 
|on. They were chatting vivaciously about 


the picture and the famous artist who had 


| painted it, when one of the fair critics called 
| the attention of a companion to a figure in 


the foreground. It was a woman’s form, 
fair and matronly, with waving brown hair 
loosely drawn away from the face and coiled 
in a simple knot at the back of the head. 
The lady addressed glanced carelessly at 
this figure, then started with a little ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

**Oh,”’ she said, ‘* how much that looks 
like Elinor Gray !”” 

Rex started in his turn. Elinor Gray! 
Could she mean As Elinor Gray? He 
must know. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ he said, gently 
touching the arm of the last speaker ; “ but 
I just heard you speak of a lady whom I 
used to know. Miss Gray. May I ask if 
you are acquainted with the family ?” 

The lady looked up in surprise at this 


| address from a stranger ; but the face she 


saw was undeniedly the face of a gentle- 
man, and the eyes that met hers were so 
full of eager questioning that she replied at 
once : 

“Certainly. We live in the same village, 
and I am very well acquainted with them.”’ 

I shall consider it a favor if you will tell 
me something of them. I have not heard 
from them for a great many years. I don’t 
even know where they live.’’ 

‘* They live in Carlton. They have lived 
there ever since I knew the place.’’ 

‘* Ah, so they are in the old place still. 


| And is El—Miss Gray with her parents ?”’ 


‘*Yes. Neither of the girls has ever mar- 
Mrs. Gray 
The old gentleman 
is very feeble, and needs their care. They 
are in rather straitened circumstances, I 


believe. But the sons are doing well in 


| business in New York, and so are able to 


help the family a little.” 

More questions were asked and cour- 
teously answered ; and at last, as the ladies 
were about to pass on, Rex said: 

**I fear that I have wearied you past 
forgiveness with all these questions; but I 
could not help asking them, for—’’ he 
hesiiated a moment and then went on, 
‘* Elinor Gray is the only woman I ever 
loved, and I have not seen her for over 
thirty years.”’ 

There was a simple, unconscious pathos 
in his voice as he spoke. Somehow the 
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eyes of his listener were suddenly filled 
with tears. She turned away wondering 
what could be the sad story that lay behind 
this seemingly trivial incident. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE Exposition was as beautiful and won- 
derfnl as ever; but its charm for Rex Her- 
ford had suddenly disappeared. He went 
to New York at once. The business which 
had called him there proved to be a com- 
plicated affair, attended by much red tape 
and circumlocution ; and he was kept in 
the city much longer than be had antici- 
pated. But there is an end to everything, 
red tape included. The vexatious business 
was settled at length, and Rex found him- 
self on board a train bound for—Dales- 
ford? No; bound for Carlton. He had 
determined to see Elinor Gray once more, 
if that were possible. She was never out 
of his thoughts. He must see her, he said 
to himself; yes, he must. Would she 
recognize him? It was not likely. In all 
probability she had forgotten his very ex- 
istence. Ashe recalled the past he was not 
sure that he had not deserved to be for- 
gotten by her. Why had she not married 
Everett? He had always thought of her 
as his wife. Was the whole thing a mis- 
take, or—the thought suddenly came to 
him—a lie framed by an envious girl to 
injure her more favored sister? 

*“*Oh!’’ he groaned, ‘‘I have been a 
fool—a hasty, obstinate fool. Why didn’t 
I go to her and make her tell me the 
truth ?’’ 

Regrets, however heartfelt, cannot restore 
the past; but it may be doubted if this 
truism holds much balm for a stricken 
heart, or makes the crowding, remorseful 
thoughts less bitter. Rex certainly did not 
find it comforting. He was so much ab- 
sorbed in his sad reverie that he did not 
notice that the train had rolled into Carl- 
ton until he was startled by the train-boy’s 
shout. ’ 

The sleepy little town had _ scarcely 
changed at all in all these years, and he 
had no difficulty in finding the house he 
was in search of. He mounted the steps 
and rang the bell. Yes; Miss Gray was 
at home. Would he walk into the parlor, 
please ? 

He walked into the parlor, his heart 
beating strangely, and after a few moments 
Elinor came in. She did not recognize 
him at first. Little wonder ; for this grave, 
gray-bearded man bore little resemblance 
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to the handsome young fellow whose merry 
brown eyes had grown dim with tenderness 
as his lips touched hers in a farewell kiss, 
one bright May morning, long ago. But 
when he spoke his name a light came into 
her eyes, a flush to her face, that made her 
almost young again. 

Time had dealt gently with Elinor Gray. 
It is true the slender flexibility was gone 
from her form. Wrinkles had come, and 
the waves of hair were threaded with gray; 
and there were traces of a deep and abid- 
ing sorrow to be seen in the soft blue eyes 
and about the patient mouth. But the old, 
sweet, frank expression was there; and the 
quick smile that came now and then as she 
talked was the smile that had haunted 
Rex for thirty vears. He thought he would 
have recognized her anywhere. 

His visit was not a long one; but before 
he went away many explanations had been 
made, and he had asked and received per- 
mission to call again later in the season. 
He had made up his mind. People might 
—probably would—laugh at him for a sen- 
timental old simpleton. He could not 
help it, and cared little. 

While on his homeward way his atten- 
tion was drawn toa young couple who were 
traveling in the same car with himself. 
They were evidently in their honeymoon, 
and Rex watched them with amusement 
that was not wholly unmixed with sadness. 

What would that pair of young turtle- 
doves say to a wooing like his, he won- 
dered. No doubt, they would set the 
whole affair down as exquisitely ridiculous. 
Yourig people seemed to think that love 
belonged exclusively to them. But why, 
if Elinor were willing, should they not be 
married? Elinor was not happy in her 
home. How could she be, in such depend- 
ence, and with a sister who—but he would 
not think of her. He could not without 
feelings which he did not wish to indulge. 
He could not atone for the past, for the 
past was irrecoverable; but he would do 
what he could to make the remainder of 
Elinor’s days bright and happy ones. He 
could give hera home better, at least, than 
the one she would leave; all the comfort 
and pleasure that money could secure ; and 
a devotion, late in fruition, it is true, but 
earnest and unfailing. 

He felt some natural anxiety as to the 
reception his news weuld be likely to meet 
with from Ally. He knew that she did not 
wish him to marry; and he loved her too 
dearly not to shrink from the thought: of 
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giving her pain. The idea of an estrange- 
ment between them from such a cause was 
one that he could not calmly face. 

«*T will tell her the whole story,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘* She is not an unreason- 
able girl.’’ 

On his arrival in Dalesford, he went at 
once to his office. So many things there 
demanded his immediate attention that he 
did not reach home until dinner-time, Ally 
met him at the door with a kiss and a mock 
reprimand. 

‘*What an ungrateful papa!’’ she said. 
Here I have been at home for two whole 
days waiting for you. Now, sir, give an 
account of yourself.’’ 

‘*I don’t think you have any right to 
complain, Ally,’’ he said. ‘* You were the 
first to run away.”’ 

‘Ah, but I know you were glad to be 
rid of me, else you wouldn’t have stayed 
so long. 
time ?”’ 

‘Tl was kept in New York lorger than 
I expected,’’ he answered meekly; and 
Ally graciously forebore to question him 
further. 

‘*Come, papa,”’ she said, after a short 
visit to the kitchen ; *‘ dinner is ready, and 
I have made one of my very best puddings 
on the chance of your coming home to- 
night. Don’t you think I have a forgiving 
disposition ?”’ 

Her father smiled at her, a little wistful- 
ly, she thought, and followed her into the 
dining-room. 

Ally had much to say of Chicago and 
her visit there. She had had—oh! such a 
delightful time. Everybody had been so 
kind, and Harry had brought her home. 
They all wanted her to stay longer, and she 
would have been very glad todo so; but 
she had a troublesome papa who, she sup- 
posed, would be at home, lonesome without 
her. This last a little reproachfully. And 
so she chattered on until dinner was over. 
Then, after making sure that her father was 
comfortable in easy-chair and slippers, she 
went to the piano, 

‘* Shall I play for you, papa,’’ she asked, 
or are you too tired to care about it ?” 

‘*No, dear, I am net too tired; but I 
would rather talk to you, if you don’t mind. 
I want to tell you something.”’ 

She went to him, wondering a little, 
and perched herself on the arm of his 
chair. 

‘*T hope it is nothing bad,’’ she said. 
‘* Has anything happened ?”” 


, 


Where have you been all this | 


| 
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‘‘ Nothing very alarming,” he answered, 
with a half smile. ‘It is only a story that 
I want to tell you. Ally, did it ever occur 
to you that I was ence young—as young as 
you are ?’’ 

‘¢ Why—why of course I know that you 
were young once.’’ 

‘*Yes; but for all that, I dare say you 
cannot imagine me as anything but the 
suber old fugy you have always known.’’ 

Ally looked perplexed. Her father was 
her father to her. She had never thought 
of him as other than he was; and it was 
hard to imagine him young, gay, and 
light-hearted like—like Cousin Haury, for 
instance. 

Her father smiled at her puzzled face. 

**T see you can’t,’’ he said; ‘‘and I 
suppose it is natural; but if you wish to 
understand what I have to tell you, you 
must try to think of me as a young man, 
with the hopes, plans, pleasures, and ambi- 
tions of other young men.”’ 

And then he told her the story, simply 
and quietly, laying little stress on his own 
pain and disappointment. But Ally knew 
her father far too well not to have some 
idea of what he must have endured during 
those strange, by-gone years of sorrow. 
And as he told her of the fair young girl 
whose life had been marred by her sister’s 
treachery and his injustice, the tears that 
had been gathering to her eyes since the 
beginning of the recital fell silently over 
her face and dropped on her folded hands. 

** Your mother was a sweet, good wo- 
man,’’ said her father, in conclusion ; “and 
she was dear to me, but not like Elinor. 
Don’t blame me too much, dear. That 
feeling rarely comes to any one more than 
once in a life-time. To some it does not 
come at all.’’ 

Ally made no answer to this. She dared 
not trust her voice just then. After a pause, 
he went on: 

** And now, my daughter, shall I go and 
ask her to come to us? Shall we spend 
our few remaining years of life together, or 
must the old wrong part us still? Could 
you welcome her—I don’t say as a mother, 
Ally, but as a friend, a companion, and 
my wife?"’ 

** Ally slipped her arm around her father’s 
neck, and pressed her soft, wet cheek to 
his, as she answered: 

‘*Go and bring her home, papa, as quick 
as ever you can, and I will welcome her 
and love her with all my heart.”’ 

‘*My dear little girl,’’ he said, and 
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stopped. He was deeply touched. He 
had not expected this sympathy and ready 
concurrence from his willful little daughter. 

Ally saw this, and was touched in turn. 
Her father had risen to his feet, and she 
went to him, put her hands on his shoulders, 
and looked up into his face. 

‘‘T know I am a selfish thing,”’ she said ; 
‘*but I hope you don’t think I have no 
feeling at all. Oh, I used to say I wanted 
to keep you all to myself, and I did want 
to; but it was not quite all selfishness. 
None of those women really cared for you, 
and I knew they would make you misera- 
ble, as well as me. But this—this is differ- 
ent.”’ 

Her father drew her close to his heart 
and kissed her tenderly. How he had mis- 
judged the child, he thought. He seemed 
to be always misjudging somebody. 

Not many months after this there was a 
quiet wedding in Carlton. Elinor said 
that any other for an old woman like her 
would be absurd. Louise said the whole 
affair was absurd. In fact, she felt very 
much injured by the turn matters had taken; 
especially as in Elinor’s absence it would 
be necessary for her to assume the care of 


their feeble old father; a duty which she 
had always looked on as belonging exclu- 
sively to her sister. But people who knew 
the story (and there were a few such) said 
that Rex and -Elinor had been separated 


_long enough, and Louise had no right to 


complain. It may be that Elinor held a 
similar opinion ; for she made no apology 
to Louise for what the latter was pleased to 
call her selfish desertion, but went deliber- 
ately on with her simple preparations, and 
when Rex came to take her home she was 
ready to go. 

‘*Elinor,’’ he said, when the congratula- ’ 
tions had been offered, the wedding-cake 
broken, and they were left for a moment 
alone, “can you ever forgive my injustice ? 
Oh! Ican never forgive myself. ‘To think 
of all these years !”’ 

She slipped her hand into his, and looked 
up into his face with the old trustful, loving 
smile.’”’ 

‘There is no question of forgiveness,” 
she said. ‘We have not so much time 
before us that we can afford to waste any of 
it in regret and resentment. We are to- 
gether now—and happy. Let us try to 
think it has never been otherwise.”’ 
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Day after day his eastern window-pane 

Lights with the glimmering rose of early dawn. 
Soft was the wind that blue but yesterday: 
Robins were singing,—now the sky is gray, 

Withering leaves adrift along the lane 

Tell of a summer gone. 


Week after week the noons ride on apace 
Faster and faster, out of reach and sight; 
Bending above the small, mechanic task, 
Time for the straining gaze he may not ask, 
Steadily band and wheel revolve in place, 
Turning from morn till night. 


Month after month, the sunset’s heavenly fire, 
Touching his wearied face with tender glow, 
Kindles anew an ever old unrest, 
Wakens an old, dear longing in his breast ; 
Painting, in colors of his heart’s desire, 
Hopes of the months ago. 


Sometimes, under the arch of starlit skies, 

After the day-time heat and toil are past, 
Passionate cries will burst from a tired heart 
Bound by a duty, knowing a nobler part; 

Seeing a far-off vision, with hopeless eyes, 


Fade, as the days fly fast. Mase P. Emery. 








Now, nearly seventeen years past the 
close of the war, it may not longer be 
deemed sacrilege to do justice, even at the 
expense of the most conspicuous name on 
the field. I once voted for General Grant ; 
but I have always thought that the justice 
of time would divide among the common 
sdidiers much of the glory with which a 
rash enthu-iasm over the first coming of 
peace unduly crowned the one man who 
happened to be given the sword of final 
surrender. In aid of that justice, I offer 
the letters of the late General Joseph 
Hooker, familiarly known as ‘ Fighting 
Joe.’’ They now see the light for the first 
time. Ani as their full force can be gath- 
ered only by the partial reproduction of 
matter of my own which called them out 
in 1872, I shall venture to quote liberally 
from my writing of that date, his opinion 
touching General Grant’s rank as a soldier 
being chiefly in the form of endorsement 
of my criticism. 

During the political campaign of 1872, I 
filled a modest po-ition on the staff of the 
Chicago Zimes, and through that journal, 
and over a nom de plume, addressed to Gen- 
eral Grant three open Ictters in review of 
his military record. Among the newpa- 
pers reproducing them was the Louisville 
Courter Journal. A copy containing the 
first letter (which followed Grant from 
Belmont to Shiloh) met General Hooker 
in San Francisco. The following are ex- 
tracts from it: 

‘‘Fremont had directed you to move 
upon Columbus ; you refused ; you plunged 
3000 untried troops into that patch of tan- 
gled underwood and swamp called Belmont, 
a temporary post of the enemy, defenseless, 
and worthless if taken. Though your men 
fought better than they were commanded, 
the folly of the attack insured its resulting 
disaster; it forced you to retire to the 
point of first departure with every sixth man 
missing—4oo dead and wounded shame- 
fully left lying upon the field, roo regis- 
tered for the prison-pen, and the crowded 
decks of your retreating transports formed 
the target of those you went out to slaugh- 
ter. You achieved nothing but the saving 
of 500 daily rations.’’ 
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Of the movement against Henry and 
Donelson, I said: 

** Six weeks before, Buell had discerned 
the true key that should unlock that long, 
hostile line which guarded the great centre 
of the Confederacy, and had officially dis- 
closed his views to Halleck. General Smith 
had crept under the brow of Henry and 
detected its nakedness. Halleck ordered 
youon. Admiral Foote moved with you, 
and his gunboats alone unbonneted that 
sentinel of the Tennessee. Your glory for 
that day consisted in so handling 15.000 
men that 2000 of the enemy marched 
safely by them from Henry only to in- 
crease the Union cost of Donelson’s reduc- 
tion.” Sree 

**By an unjust division of cause and 
effect, Buell planned, Smith led its hard 
fighting, and you appropriated the rewards 
of Donelson.’’ 

Recalling his insult to Buell, his rebuke 
from Halleck, his ‘‘explanations’’ as the 
price of a new command, and his subse- 
quent long neglect of his 40,000 demoral- 
ized troops in the mud camp of Shiloh, the 
letter continued : 

**The certain advices of coming battle 
brought you at Savannah on Friday, you 
passed unheeded. Even so late as the 
Saturday night preceding that wicked Sab- 
bath at Shiloh you made herald announce- 
ment to the approaching Buell that rapidity 
of march would be no virtue—that haste 
was unnecessary. Sunday morning came. 
. - . And where still were you? Where 
an ornamental commander might have been 
in time of peace—sleeping to get sober 
seven miles off the field! The echo of 
Johnson’s early guns beckoned from his 
distant bed the general whose army he had 
attacked—surprised at breakfast. . 
At dusk, and while the fragments of your 
neglected command, driven to the alterna- 
tive to drown or surrender, were settling 
back upon the river bank and stacking 
arms for the latter, the too-confident enemy, 
ignorant of Buell’s near coming, withdrew 
for the night, victors. The courtly 
Buell, divining the pregnant danger of your 
unconcern, made unsolicited speed to your 


| relief. By night he spanned the swollen 










stream you had pronounced impassable 
earlier than the following Tuesday. Sud- 
denly conscious of your peril and of a 
superior presence, you gave Monday’s com- 
mand into his hands. Along nearly the 
whole line of conflict he posted his 25,000 
scholars of thorough discipline. He placed 
himself in the breach of battle. His sol- 
diers had a soldier at their head, and drove 
the Sunday victors from the scene of your 
late holiday encampment.”’ 
General Hooker wrote as follows : 


‘“<San Francisco, CAL., 
“Aug. 16, 1872. 
‘©THE EDITOR ‘ CHICAGO ‘TIMES.’ 

* Dear Sin: The Courier Journal of the 
4th inst. contains an article called *‘ Grant 
as a General,’ said to have been coy ied 
from your journal. The perusal of the 
article in qu’stion has left a deep impres 
sion on my mind; so much so, that | am 
anxious to ascertain the name of the author. 

‘* Tt was not my fortune to participate in 
those battles ; but from what I have learned 
fiom those who were present, I consider the 
article perfectly truthful ; and it is written 
in a masterly and most vigorous manner. 

‘¢ Should you feel any reluctance in com- 
plying with my request, I shall make no 
objection to your sending this letter to the 
author, leaving him to act as he feels in- 
clined to. 

‘* Very respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 

‘¢ J. HOOKER. 
** Maj.-Gen'l.”’ 


Mr. Storey passed the note to me, and I 
wrote to the general I never met, giving 
my lineage, and enclosing c'ipped copies of 
the second and third open ktters then just 
appearing, and looking after Grant’s later 
“* vic tories.” 

I received the following reply, which 
I give in full, even at the risk of seeming 
egotistic ; for indorsement, personal com- 
pliment, comment, and information are 
mingled in it: 


‘¢San FRANCISCO, CAL., 
«Sept. 1, 1872. 
*«J. C. AmprosE, Esg., ‘‘1imes’ OrFice, 

Chicago, Ii). 

‘*My Dear Sir: Your letter of the 23d 
ultimo, with enclosures, was received by 
me yesterday. Accept of my sincerest thanks 
fur your prompt and graceful acknowledg- 
ment of my request, and also for your 
additional articles on the war. They have 
all made a profound impression on my 
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mind. And it isa marvel to me how one 
not in the war could have learned so much 
of it from what has been written and pub- 
lished of it up to this time. Your style of 
writing has filled me with equal surprise ; 
and the more so, when you inform me that 
you are a novice in journalism. I had 
been led to suppese from the perusal of 
your articles that you were a veteran and a 
distinguished author. I am more and more 
convinced that our country is ahead of all 
others in accomplished writers; and this 
character she has acquired within the last 
few years, 

‘©The only work on the war that I have 
read at all truthful was one that appeared 
in Cincinnati, called ‘Ihe Story of a Regi- 
ment,’’ written by a sergeant. And that 
portion of it which relates to his own ob- 
servation, as, for instance, the early cam- 
paign in West Virginia, and the battle of 
Shiloh, I regard as perfectly reliable, con- 
trasted with the account written by General 
Grant’s aid-ce camp, Badeau; and you 
will readily see the apocryphal character of 
the latter. With regard to other portions 
of the work, in which the author is de- 
pendent on others for his info: mation, he, of 
course, was led into the errors of the authors 
from whom ke gathered his information. 

‘* You may never have heard that Gen- 
eral Grant was too drunk to know when 
the battle of Fort Donelson commenced or 
ended; yet I am reliably informed that 
such was the fact. 

‘- With regard to the murderous cam- 
paign of the Wilderness, I never yet met a 
good solilier who would be willing to have 
it said of him that he was the auihor of 
that campaign. General Grant’s own quar- 
termaster informed me that he furnisted 
transportation for ninety thousand dead 
men and wounded north, between the Rap- 
idan and James Riveis—a greater number 
of casual:ics than General Lee had men in 
his whole army. 

‘““You nay be glad to learn that two 
works have just been put in the hands of a 
publisher which are filled with ¢rw/hs con- 
cerning the war, by Chaplain Van Horne. 
One is called the ‘ History of the Army of 
the Cumberland,’ the other a biography 
of Major-General Gerrge H. Thomas. It 
was the desire of the latter that these works 
should be written by the chaplain, and he 
leit him hi. papers for that purpose. 

** Your fricnd and serv't, 

‘* J. HOOKER, 
“© Maj.-Gen'l.”” 
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I append a few extracts som one nasties 
arraignment of Grant’s generalship from 
Shiloh to Appomattox, as above approved 
by General Hooker. 

‘You promised Rosecrans aid at Iuka, 
and then, feigning to doubt his word, 
ordered it withheld till the fight closed, 
yet you knew that he faced superior num- 
bers. At Corinth, after he had repulsed 
an attacking force of more than twice his | 
own, and was in crushing, consuming pur- 
suit, you refused him aid and ordered his 
return.”’ 

Condemning, as without skill or excuse, 
his numerous crocodile attempts to wallow 
by or behind Vicksburg, I said of Grant's 
eighth venture, after several tedious and | 
costly failures : 

** It was simply the last of a long list of | 
crazy ventures. It might Aosszd/y succeed ; 
therefore you attempted it. By your own 
theory, the strongest of probabilities threat- 
ened not only failure, but fearful disaster. 
For as well the personal safety of your 
army as the possibility of success depended 
on doing precisely that one thing which for | 
three months you had deemed impossible— 
riding with gunboats and transports into 
and safely out of the teeth of the Vicks- 
burg batteries! It is true there was good | 
fighting before you sat down to the siege. 
Your army always fought well. Its many | 
ghastly discomfitures came chiefly from your | 
ill-direction. But that the strong proba- 
bility of this effurt becoming the climax 
of your failures never ripened into fact, 
you were deeply indebted to that fortune | 
which confronted you with a rival more 
successful in fully : Davis overreached Lin- | 
coln in the spirited contest to take the first | 
prize on foolsatthe West. . . . With- | 
in easy reach of Pemberton lay rations for 
a year or more: he had provided a scant 
two months’ supply. With enough to eat, 
his 30,000 would long have held your 
80,000 idly in position. And that feat 
would have been the Confederates’ best 
victory. . You watched two months ; 
Pemberton ate two months, fll hungry, 
and surrendered. That was all of Vicks- | 
burg. 





‘*Near Chattanooga you won | 
the sole result of your career which can be | 
worthily dignified with the name of victory. 


How? By faithful application of the plans 
already developed by that strategic hero, 
Rosecrans, the fruits of whose unacknowl- 
edged wisdom you fell temporary heir to. | 
With Rosecrans’s plans and Jue Hooker's 


| through the country. 


| no gain. 
| attacks, defeats, and the exchange of three 
| Union dead for one Confederate. 


|as the first prize. . . . 
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_— you won Lookout ietial and 


Mission Ridge. 

. ‘In May, 1864, that prodigal- 
ity which the War Department always held 
in reserve for you placed 177,000 men 
subject to your orders for movement against 
the front and flanks of Richmond. . . 
The Grand Army of the Potomac moved 
across the Rapidan and into the Wilder- 
ness. You sought it for safety—that three 
men might march by one unharmed ; Lee 
sought it for fight and your defeat. Two 


| days did hand-to-hand battle nourish death 


through that forest of green, and gloom 
You stuck to your 
motto, ‘’To hammer continuous'y,’ but the 
recoil showed your mangled hammer di- 
| minished in weight by 20,000 lives. You 
outnumbered Lee’s dead as handsomely as 


| you did his living—three to one. 


“Eluding the Wilderness and your little 


| foe by night, you renewed the red march 
| toward Richmond on the circle. 
| alert Lee lined your arc, and his advance 


But the 


again confronted you at Spottsylvania. 
. . . Your gallantry gave him choice 
of positions, and your i gave him 


| time to get his fuil fotce into working 
|order. . . . 


Two days more of ‘ ham- 
| mering’ cost 17,000 fresh loyal lives; their 
| bodies lay welded in heaps by their own 
death-clots—monumental tumult marking 
the infancy of ‘that line ;’ but no advance, 
Then followed a week of routine 


‘* Having in fifteen days ‘hammered’ 
50,000 of your own men into mangled food 
for worms, and having reinforced up 
to your original strength, you silently stole 
away from Spottsylvania into other fields, 
where the unburied dead clogged not the 
way. Was your ‘On to Richmond’ a de- 
fensive movement, that you concealed your 
repeated partings from the enemy? . 

Why this unhistoric disparity in losses ? 
Is there any solution of this-empire 
of wasted human life but through incom- 
petency of command? Has war no aim 
but slaughter? From Belmont to Appo- 
mattox you seemed playing for bloodshed 
From the de- 
feated fields of Spottsylvania, you again 
took the circle’s track toward Richmond ; 
and again Lee dettly lined your arc and 
welcomed you by the North Anna. Seeing 
there no fully fortified point on which to 


| let fall your mended ‘hammer,’ you wheeled 
| away and cut one more scallop on the skirt 
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of Richmond. Halting next within the 
blood-anointed precincts of the Chicka- 
hominy, you proceeded to distinguish your 
faith from McClellan’s by immersing where 
he had only sprinkled. You found Lee— 
your faithful forerunner—waiting, and in 
choice of positions. Your entire 
line charged upon his iron-mounted crests, 
—some a little way, some farther, fewer 
half-way,—‘ then sullenly fell back,’ less 
11,000, whose voices never told why they 
stayed! In fifteen minutes the hot currents 
that rippled over Cold Harbor wrote your 
name in imperishable carmine. Your fabled 
‘coolness’ cried ‘repeat!’ but your gashed 
ranks stirred not! Your friendly chroni- 
cler, Whitelaw Reid, tells why: * There 
were brains in those ranks, and they did 
not reckon self-murder the best method of 
making war.’ 

** Your twin follies of ‘continuous ham- 
mering’ and ‘ this line’ had now held ‘their 
death’s carnival through thirty days, costing 
100,000 national lives, conquering nothing 
but 20,000 Confederate dead. . . . It 
is not, therefore, very surprising that you 
abandoned the overland line to Richmond 
to encamp within the shadow of Peters- 
But it was surprising to 


burg... . 
strangers that you then sat down and waited 
Lee’s filling of the formidable earthworks, 
which you found empty and entered not. 

. . Five times you assaulted, five times 


failed ; you lost 15,000 good soldiers; you 
kept the privilege of standing when you 
had started. You tried blowing up the 
town, and your gunpowder dug graves for 
5000 sons of Union mothers. Then, to 
protect four well-fed men against possible 
assaulis by one hungry form, you fortified, 
and hid your army in holes for nearly a 
twelvemonth, . . And that ‘stra- 
tegy’ cost the country two dead friends for 
each living enemy that faced youu. . . 
You waited; death and desertion depleted 
Lee’s ranks toa tattered handful, and the 
Confederacy grew desperately defenseless 
in all its appointments; /iex you planted 
the Union banner upon the abandoned 
battlements. 


Vor. XVITI.—8. 





‘*The result was not of your doing. 
Your glory was of a negative character. 
Rebellion was crucified zx sfite of you. It 
gave way to the vast zumders who went 
against it, and to the wrangling which had 
weakened itsowncamp. . . The four 
years of tragedy closed with a farce. 

Had you been relieved of chief command 
even at so late a day as the middle of 
March, 1865, while Lee still held his 
ground, what to-day would be your popular 
rank asa general? Would you not, under 
merited censure for gross and wanton waste 
of life, now lie sunk below the line of con- 
tempt into the more bifitting atmosphere 
of a just hatred? Cashiered at that date, 
all Christendom would have epitaphed your 
martial career in one word—‘ Failure!’ 
And what did you after that date? Killed 
and wounded 2000 rebels. Does that give 
litle to perpetual praise? Then God bless 
the many captains whokilled more! . . 

If such a career laughs at criticism and defies 
depreciation, it is because the American 
people have not yet learned to distinguish 
between accident and achievement. . . 

‘* When contemporaneous delusions shall 
have been dispelled, and facts stand crys- 
tallized alone in history, then shall you 
figure as only a morsel of true military 
greatness, but a monster in reckless, bloody 
consumption of life. . When the 
smoke of a thoughtless enthusiasm over the 
nominal leader the day the Confederacy 
collapsed shall lift away, no sane mind will 
longer seek to reason from the poverty of 
your genius up to the wealth of your 
closing command. Satire alone will be 
happy in the final rank you shall reach in 
history! Zhere she will be merry to link 
‘Grant’ to glory as she now ties ‘ Jeffries’ 
to justice !”’ 

General Hooker endorsed all this, and 
more; nor in later letters I received from 
him did he ever intimate that he had any 
reason to revise his view of Grant as a 
general. I certainly have not. Surviving 
soldiers still have the floor; but when they 
are gone the dead of his battles that were 
blunders shall have an equal hearing. 
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A NEW YEAR’S STORY. 


By Etia F. Mospy. 


‘* MarciE,’’ said Olga Rutherford as she | fur something to eat. 


When my ole man 


drew closer to the blazing wood-fire which | Jim come ’cross Mr. Caruthers’s fields arter 


crackled and glowed with a genial and | 


ruddy warmth in the wide fireplace, ‘‘ why 


didn’t you have your marriage on New | 
y g 


Year’s eve? It is just a fortnight from 
New Year, and you might have begun your 
new life with the first day of the year. I 
feel as mamma would, if she were to begin 
some important and lengthy piece of house- 
hold work on Saturday.’’ 

‘«The idea of Olga’s talking of house- 
keeping !’’ answered Margaret Douglas in 
playful scorn from the deep oriel window 
where she stood gazing out with dreamy 
dark eyes upon the wide fields of snow that 
extended on every side. 
Olga, look how it is snowing, how the great 


flakes whirl past, and what a furious wind | 


is blowing. If this storm continues,’’ she 


added, laughing, ‘‘ we may have to put off 


the marriage, and have it on New Year’s 
eve, after all.’’ 

**It would require all your courage, my 
bonnie Margaret,”’ 


Lewis. However, you won’t be able to go 
on your bridal tour. We shall all be 


buried in snow the whole winter, and only | 


make short excursions for game, etc., in 
sledges, like the Eskimo. What a winter it 
has been! I have been freezing at ten 
steps from this glorious fire all day.’’ 

‘* Dey say it were de severest winter folks 
eber seed dis season,’’ remarked a fat, com- 
fortable negro woman, Chloe by name, who 
had ‘‘nursed Miss Margaret,” and had 
walked a good many miles to be present at 
the marriage festivities. ‘‘ And whar I lives, 
near de mountains, ole Mr. Vigors see de 


tracks of a big black bar right straight | 


’cross his turnip-patch.’’ 

**Oh, hush, Chloe,’’ said Alice; ‘‘ that 
sounds like the days of the pioneers and 
the first colonists !’’ 

* Don’ know nothing ’t all ’bout dem 
folks, Miss Alice; nebber was ’quainted 


‘* But, seriously, | 


said a vivacious little | 
brunette, Alice Carroll, from the other side | 
of the hearth, “to suggest delay to Mr. | 


| ssid Alice, with a comical little sigh. 
| touches my heart far more than it does 


nightfall two weeks ago, he heerd a snap- 
pin’ an’ a barkin’, an’ he swing his light- 
wood torch, an’ he see de creeturs wid dere 
eyes ’jes a-shinin’ by de edge ob de woods.”’ 

‘What were they, auntie?’’ asked Olga 
from the deep recesses of her cushioned 
arm-chair, daintily putting up one small 
slippered foot on the fender. 

‘* Why, wolves, honey ; dey was wolves !’’ 
in a thrilling tone ; “an’ ef he hadn’ carried 
dat dere same pine torch, why de Lord 
knows I nebber see Jim no mo’ !”’ 

**Oh, Chloe, you frighten me with your 
awful stories. You and Jim ought to leave 
your place up in those dreary mountains, 
and come down to live near the highways. 
We don’t have any such adventures here.” 

Chloe grinned as she went out, and 
Margaret turned away from the window, 
and came within the charmed circle of 
light and glow which fell from the newly- 
replenished fire. 

‘*Chloe’s stories make one feel rather 
creepy and lonesome,’’ she said, with a 
little shudder ; ‘* but here is Aunt Jane,’’ 
as a tall, dignified woman entered. ‘‘ She 
is the very person to brighten us all up. 
Come, Aunt Jane, take this chair just in 
front of the fire.’’ 

‘« Oh, yes, Mrs. Lennox, do,”’ exclaimed 


| the two other girls in chorus; and Mar- 


garet sat down on a low cushioned stool at 
her feet. 

‘*And so my little girl is going to give 
up all her conquests and balls, and settle 
down into a good, old-fashioned wife ?’’ 
said the elder lady, laying a caressing hand 


| on the shining head of the stately young 


beauty. ‘I shall be very glad to meet 
the person who has achieved such a change.” 
Margie’s dark eyes brightened and shone, 


and a lovely flush crept up over the per- 
| fectly-formed face, but she said nothing. 


‘* Margie has been such a coquette,’’ 
solt 


wid dem; but I tell you a fac’, de wild | Margie’s conscience,—if she has such a 
animals bin drive down fum de mountains | thing,—just to think of all her disappointed 


by de cold, chile, an’ dey prowl ’round | lovers. 


Ever since that child was fifteen— 





and you are twenty-two now, aren’t you, 
Margie ?—it has been the same story over 
again.” 

Margaret Douglas lifted her head proud- 
ly, and her red lips curled with a littie dis- 
dain. 

‘* My career has not been so very de- 
structive, Alice. You are exaggerating 
fearfully.”’ 

*©Oh!”’ cried Olga, ‘‘ we have all been 
wondering how Mr. Lewis induced you to 
say ‘* Yes’’ in earnest. You flirted with 
him, too, Margie, you naughty girl, at the 
tournament ball. My, how stern he looked 
when you went off to promenade in the 
moonlight with Charlie Farnesworth instead 
of dancing with him !”’ 

“Tt is my belief he frightened you into 
an engagement,” said Alice daringly, un- 
heeding Margaret’s evident displeasure at 
the tone the conversation had taken. 

‘Never mind. You sha’n’t tease Marga- 
ret now,” interposed Mrs. Lennox. ‘‘ Here 
are some wedding presents that Chloe 
is bringing in for the bride to look at.’’ 

‘¢What! more?’’ said Olga. ‘‘ It seems 
to me they have been coming by the dozen 
all day.”’ 


There were two packages, one of which | 
Margaret opened, and tossed to Alice with 


a glance. ‘* From Charlie Farnesworth.’’ 
In a bed of purple velvet lay two superb 
bracelets, sparkling with gems and rich 
with the rarest workmanship. 

Amid the eager exclamations of wonder 
and admiration, Margaret stole away with 
the second package and letter to the lamp 
on the bureau, to give a look at the snowy 


pearls,—the gift of the bridegroom,—and | 


read again and again the lines that accom- 
panied them with softened eyes and ten- 
derly smiling lips that bore litttle resem- 
blance in expression to the haughty face 
that had excited Aunt Jane’s anxiety a few 
moments before. 

This was the night before her wedding, 
and Olga Rutherford and Alice Carroll, her 
youthful friends and bridesmaids, were 
spending several days with her before the 
event. In Virginia, especially during the 
earlier time of my story, a wedding meant 
at least two weeks of undiminished revelry 
and merriment, both before and after the 
wedding day; the house was crowded with 
guests and relatives to the remotest degree 
of kinship, a numerous train of black re- 
tainers filled the kitchen, and store-rooms 
and pantry groaned with the ample load of 
viands on their shelves. 
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The preparations had now reached their 
height ; silver and china of old family pos- 
session glittered and shone on sideboard 
and table, the burnished brasses from every 
hearth reflected a thousand dancing pic- 
tures in the flickering glow of the flames, 
the white floors and the deep lines of the 
antique mahogany furniture alike bore tes- 
timony to the careful rubbing and polishing 
that they had received for ‘‘ Miss Margaret’s 
wedding,’’ and from arch and window and 
and alcove hung wreaths of evergreen, 
running arbor-vitz, mountain-laurel, and 
cedar, with pale-blue berries mingling with 
the glossy holly and its bright-red clusters, 
now. and then twined with the mystic, 
pearly sprays of mistletoe. 

Alice Carroll, on the score of a distant 
relationship to “‘ Aunt Jane,’’ occupied the 
same bedroom with her, and after they 
came up at a late hour, she threw aside her 


| clothes on the lounge, drew on a thickly- 


lined wrapper, and seated herself in a low 
chair to have a confidential talk with Mrs. 
Lennox, who, from her warm sympathy and 
genial ternperament, as well as perhaps from 
a wide-spread reputation for having been a 


| beauty and belle in her youth, was a great 


favorite with the young people. Everybody 
told her his grievances and secrets; she 
knew all the courtships and engagements in 
three counties, and, strange to say, although 
many conflicting desires and plans found 
a ready listener in the rather silent old 
lady with the soft, gray eyes, no one ever 
doubted her being his own especial friend. 

‘*T do think Margaret is bewitched to 
choose Mr. Lewis,” said Alice, in a tone of 
vexation, opening at once on the subject of 
her thoughts. ‘Mrs. Lennox, you won’t— 
you can’t possibly like him as well as Charlie 
Farnesworth! He is very stern and fiery, 
proud as Margaret herself; of a very old 
family, it is true, but not one bit handsome 
or rich, and Margaret never saw him until 
last year, while Charlie has been in love with 
her ever since she was twelve years old.”’ 

Mrs. Lennox smiled benignly on the 
piquante, excited face of the pretty little 
brunette. 

‘*Olga says Mr. Lewis is very graceful.” 

**Oh, yes; he does ride and dance beau- 
tifully, and there is something about him 
that makes a woman trust him, though I 
must confess I am awfully afraid of him; 
he makes me feel so small and insignifi- 
cant !”’ 

Mrs. Lennox smiled again at this naive 
confession, and Alice continued : 
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‘ ; | 
‘* Margie used to treat him shamefully 


at first—just like her other lovers; indeed, 
I think that piqued him into paying her 
attention, for he was dreadfully prejudiced 
against Margie, before he ever saw her, by 
young Randolph,—that poor boy whom 
Margie had in love with her at the sea- 
shore,—and I used to fancy he would have 
liked to punish her for her coquetry ; but lo 
and behold, before he was with her a werk 
he was as much in love as every one else !’’ 

‘« How did he bring Margaret to terms?” 
asked Mrs. Lennox, with an interested air. 

‘“‘ Why, he made her answer him; just 
locked the parlor door and said she should 
not leave the room until she had heard 
what he had to say, and given him a dis- 
tinct answer,-—yes or no,—an‘d yes it was, 
afier all. That was rather high handed in 
the young gentleman, was it not? And 
Charlie worshiped the very ground she 
walked on !”’ 

‘* You seem to be an earnest little friend 
of Mr. Farnesworth’s,’’ observed Mrs. 
Lennox. 

‘*Ves,”’ said Alice, blushing a little. 
«« Charlie and I are good friends, and I have 
been his confidante, you know, for a long 
while. And oh, Mrs. Lennox, if you had 
ever visited the old Farnesworth place,— 
and it all belongs to Charlie,—you would be 
indignant with Margaret too!”’ 

‘* He is very wealthy, is he not?” 

‘€Yes; he is an only son, and has in- 
herited a great deal from his uncle besides. 
It is a grand old estate—that of the Farnes- 
worths; there is a park of ten acres, and 
such avenues and drives I never saw! The 
oak avenue is nearly a mile—the grandest 
old oaks on either side of this broad drive, 
with their branches meeting and forming a 
perfect archway overhead; and when the 
sunset glow shines through them in the 
fall, and lights up the dark-red oak leaves, 
it looks just like some grand old cathedral. 
It is all lovely, and Margaret would make 
such a stately mistress for it.’’ 

‘¢ Margaret is a dear child,’ said Mrs. 
Lennox in a loving tone, as she blew out 
the candle. She has trusted the choice of 
her own heart, and it isa faithful and warm 
one in spite of all her caprices and whims. 
I hope she will have a long and happy life 
before her as the wife of a man she loves. 
Good-night, my dear.” 

Notwithstanding Miss Alice’s wide-awake 
tones, it did not require many moments of 
silence and shadow to lull her into a 
dreamless repose; and it was late the next 











morning before she opened her eyes and 
saw the snow still drifting downward as 
stealily as on the evening before. 

The snow ceased, however, at noon, and 
a bright afternoon followed, the red sunset 
shining far over the white slopes and val- 
leys, and lighting up the dark foliage of 
the old cedars on the lawn. All day long 
guests were arriving, and a merry sound of 
opening doors and lively greetings, jokes, 
and laughter came floating up to Marga- 
ret’s chamber. Uncles, aunts, and cousins 
from a distance came early in order to 
secure a good rest before the dancing 
began; and nurses and children—for no- 
body was to be left behind on such an 
occasion—swelled the throng. 

“Well, Margie,” said Aunt Jane’s cheery 
voice, as she came in as the shadows of 
evening began to fall, ‘‘it has been a 
lovely evening, and we can all say: 


‘ Happy is the bride the sun shines on.’ 


Now the house is crowded, and they say 
there is really very good traveling. No 
danger of the bridegroom’s being kept 
away by the snow!”’ she added laughingly. 

‘Did you ever know of such a thing 
happening?’ asked Olga, lazily unplaiting 
her golden hair, and lifting her child-like 
blue eyes. ‘* How horrid it would be.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ assented Margie, with a 
little shiver, as a door opened down-stairs 
to admit a new-comer, and a cold blast 
swept through the halls. ‘‘I should die 
of mortification.”’ 

**1 don’t believe you would, child,”’ said 
Aunt Jane, looking at her thoughtfully and 
tenderly. 

‘*No; I would not. I made a mistake 
when I said so. I should be too proud to 
grieve for any man who did so cowardly 
a deed.”’ 

**Mrs. Lennox, you look as if you were 
remembering a story,’’ exclaimed Olga 
playfully. ‘* We have lots of time to dress 
in, and it’s so comfortable sitting here out 
of the bustle. Do tell us, did you ever 
really know of such a thing ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ said Aunt Jane, ‘‘I did; but 
Alice Grinnell—poor child—was not like 
Margie here—a little heroine. She was as 
tender-hearted and frail as a lily, and the 
shock killed her, I believe, although his 
family said she had always been consump- 
tive. 

‘* Hugh Murrill was one of the wildest, 
most dissipated boys in town, and one 
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night he, and*Some other fellows as wild as 
he was, went out to a camp-meeting on a 
frolic, and smoked and sang songs, and 
behaved so badly that Mr. Grinnell, the 
Methodist preacher, reproved them from 
the pulpit. Mr. Grinnell had a sharp, sar- 
castic tongue, and he singled out young 
Murrill and turned the laugh against him 
completely. 

“ He went away furious, vowing revenge, 
and it surprised all of us who knew Hugh’s 
temper very much when a few months 
afterward, he seemed to be entirely re- 
formed, and was actually paying attention 
to Mr. Grinnell’s daughter, a pretty young 
creature, but so sly and silent that no one 
had ever noticed her particularly before. 
They were to be married, and all the in- 
vitations were out, and I must say the 
Grinnells were pleased, for Hugh, with all 
his dissipation, was considered a great 
catch by people who thought more of 
money than of the man to whom it be- 
longed. But it never came to anything, 


for on the wedding day Hugh was far away 
in New Orleans, and Alice received a cold, 
cutting little note, thanking her for the 
pleasant jest, which had now lasted long 


enough for the amusement of both them- 
selyes and their friends. 

‘* Alice never held up her head afterward, 
and it was a sore blow to her father, who 
felt that if he had been guided by a more 
Christian spirit in reproving Hugh Murrill 
he would never have tempted him to such 
a revenge. But though he reproached him- 
self, in my opinion it would have been an 
ill day for Hugh Murrill if he had met 
Mr: Grinnell face to face, minister as he 
was. However, Alice died, and Hugh 
never dared come back again. He married 
and settled elsewhere.’’ 

‘* Aunt Jane, what a doleful story to tell 
the bride!” interrupted Alice Carroll, laugh- 
ing. ‘* And I don’t like to hear of disap- 
pointed heroines with my name, either. 
Besides, Margie hasn’t begun, nor that lazy 
child neither, and the minister has come, 
and all the groomsmen.”’ 

‘The groom, too, hasn’t he, Alice?’ 
asked Olga, slowly getting up. 

Alice did not answer, but Aunt Jane 
detected behind Margaret’s back a rapid 
and energetic gesture for silence, while 
Alice talked on with rather a constrained 
merriment. 

Meanwhile, open wonder was expressed 
down-stairs at the delay: the servants left 


the dining-room, and gathered in little 
8* 





groups to talk or look out of the doors into 
the thickening darkness, and many a sig- 
nificant look passed between the guests 
when no member of the family was near. 

Old Colonel Wharton was heard talking 
energetically to Mr. Douglas, whose brow 
looked disturbed and anxious, and though 
the hour for the marriage approached, no 
one dared look at the clock, or mention the 
unlucky topic. 

Whispers at last reached the upper room, 
and Mrs. Lennox looked grave, and re- 
gretted having been beguiled into telling 
so ominous a story, while Alice, pretending 
to assist in arranging the bride’s toilet, in 
reality delayed it under every pretext, try- 
ing a dozen different ways of placing the 
orange flowers, and draping the folds of 
the dress. 

Margie showed no sign of comprehen- 
sion, although a crimson spot burned in 
each cheek, and her eyes grew darker 
and prouder than ever, until the hall 
clock struck eleven,—the deep, sonorous 
strokes echoing and clanging through the 
hall. 

She moved impatiently aside, but her 
veil caught on the mirror, and it fell with 
a crash to the ground, tearing the thin veil 
through all its length. 

The lookers-on exclaimed with horror, 
but Margie laughed, as she loosened her 
bridal wreath from her hair, and turned 
around with sparkling eyes to Chloe. 

‘« Take all this away, Chloe; I shall not 
be married to-night, at any rate, whether 
Mr. Lewis arrives or not. Bring my gold- 
colored satin and crimson poppies, and we 
shall have a ball, girls, whatever happens.’’ 

The silvery, unnatural laughter brought 
tears to Olga’s sympathetic eyes, but Alice 
whispered quickly to Mrs. Lennox: 

‘*Tt is the best way in the world for 
her to take it; her pride will keep up her 
spirit !’’ 

When the band began playing, and the 
couples whirled past on the floor in the 
merry mazes of the dance, a spectator 
might have remarked a general constraint 
and gloom on the brows of those who stood 
by, but no one would have dreamed of 
connecting these with the radiant, queenly 
beauty in gold and crimson, whose step 
was the lightest and whose laugh was the 
merriest, or with the young man of hand- 
some face and lover-like air, Charlie Farnes- 
worth, who claimed her hand again and 
again. 

It was not until day began to break on 
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the white mountain-tops that the dancers 
ceased, and the fiddlers unanimously sought 
the kitchen. 

Aunt Jane stopped anxiously, and spoke 
to Margaret, who had feverishly sought the 
hall window with her partner, Mr. Farnes- 
worth, for a little fresh air. 

** Dear child, come up-stairs to my room 
and rest. You will break yourself down.’’ 

The young man looked disappointed at 
the interruption of their conversation, but, 
quickly glancing at the unnatural brilliancy 
of Margaret’s eyes and her flushed and 
burning cheeks, said : 

‘*Ves, Margie, go with Mrs. Lennox; 
you must not tire yourself.’’ 

Margie at last consented to go up-stairs ; 
but, as she reached the door of her aunt’s 
room, paused, and said nervously : 

**« Ts any one else there, aunt ?’’ 

‘*No, no, my child; no one shall come 
in but your old aunt, and she will go away 
if you wish it, for the best thing you can 
possibly do is to rest.’’ 

** But, Aunt Jane, I have no mother to 
ask, and if no one tells me, I shall go mad. 
Does any one know why? Aunt Jane, has 
anything happened, that no one will tell 
me ?”’ 

Aunt Jane looked at her trembling lips, 
and hastily said: 

‘*No one knows anything, my dear. 
You shall be told first of all, of course, 
whatever the reason may be. No one else 
has so good a right to know. But keep 
your courage, my dear—you have been a 
brave girl to-night—don’t give way, and 
perhaps to-day all will be explained. We 
have sent to inquire.” 

Margie’s hands clasped each other ner- 
vously, as she entered the door and sat 
down in the old-fashioned broad chair, and 
rested her head wearily on her hand. Pres- 
ently she started up suddenly. 

“I believe you are right, aunt; I am so 
tired that I think I can goto sleep.” But, 
turning toward the bed, she saw the un- 
lucky bridal robe and veil which Chloe 
had forgotten to remove, uttered a sharp 
cry, and fell senseless to the floor. 

**It seems almost a pity to bring her 
back to consciousness, doctor,’’ said Mrs. 
Lennox to the old family physician, as she 
bathed her white face and hands. ‘‘ My 
poor child, she has tronble before her, 
whatever the end may be !’’ 

The doctor shook his gray head, and 
said : 

‘* Try to keep her quiet, and let nothing 





disturb her until after she has slept. I 
will prepare a dose which will soothe her 
nerves,” 

She soon revived, and took the cup which 
the old doctor held to her lips. 

‘* Now, please go away, everybody, and 
close the door, and I will sleep, Aunt 
Jane,’’ holding her closely, and saying, in 
a whisper, ‘‘if you will promise to let me 
know first.’’ 

Aunt Jane promised, and they left her to 
fight her first sharp battle with pain, suspi- 
cion, and anxiety, deepening into a sicker 
and sicker despair, alone, for all vital con- 
tests must be fought without aid or comfort 
from without. 

Downstairs a family conclave sat with 
closed doors in the library, where Mr. 
Farnesworth was eagerly urging a proposi- 
tion to which Mr. Douglas was beginning 
to listen with attention, and Mrs. Lennox, 
as she entered, heard him saying: 

‘‘It is certain, at least, that no illness 
has detained Mr. Lewis, for he left home 
perfectly well the evening before. The 
servants report that they never saw him 
better; There were no obstacles to travel- 
ing which prevented the arrival of other 
guests, and yet he has not come. There 
is but one conclusion to draw.”’ 

Mr. Douglas knitted his brows, and 
groaned aloud. , 

‘*But my proposal will teach this dis- 
honorable wretch how little he has been 
grieved for, and will give me the right to 
resent the insult,’’ continued the younger 
man eagerly. 

At these words there was a general stir 
among the other gentlemen present, and 
Colonel Wharton observed gruffly, “that 
if the laggard were but found, Margaret 
should not lack champions, young or old.” 

‘* But, indeed, this is the best for Mar- 
garet’s own sake,’’ pleaded Alice Carroll 
entreatingly. ‘Only let nobody urge her 
—let Charlie himself plead his own cause 
—and she will herself agree She will see 
which of her lovers has a true and faithful 
heart at last, and she will be a happy 
woman yet, you will see,’’ she pursued to 
Mr. Douglas, laying her small hand on his 
arm. 

‘* May God grant it!’’ said the old gen- 
tleman, with feeling. 

What Mr. Farnesworth’s proposal was 
shall be left to a future occasion, while we 
proceed to inquire into the cause of the 
long delay of the expected bridegroom. 

On the day on which my story begins, 
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Julian Lewis paced up and down the hall 
in a restless mood, looking from time to 
time impatiently at the white cloud of 
snow flying past the windows. To his ex- 
cited fancy the lovely face of Margaret 
Douglas seemed to haunt the old house ; 
he saw her move with stately grace along 
the hall, or stand with a radiant and half- 
mocking smile, which showed the dimple 
in her left cheek, at his library door. 

At last he could stand the loneliness of 
the place, with its haunting visions of the 
future, no longer, and, impetuously ringing 
the bell, ordered his black horse, Hector, 
to be brought out and saddled for a ride. 

The boy looked at him in astonishment, 
but went to do his bidding. 

‘JT will go to Peyton Randolph’s to- 
night,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ and to-mor- 
row I shall take him on with me to the 
wedding. Peyton is very much prejudiced 
against Margie on account of his cousin— 
and so was I until I knew what an inno- 
cent, thoughtless child she was at the time. 
But Peyton, like every one else, will not be 
able to resist her attraction, when he once 
knows her.”’ 

As he went out to mount Hector, an old 
gray-headed negro, his chief groom, tried 
to dissuade him from starting. 


“’ Taint no kind o’ weather fur pleasure. 


riding, Mars’ Julian,’’ he said anxiously. 

The young man laughed gayly. 

‘Why, Hector and I could gallop 
twenty miles to-day without feeling it, 
Uncle Sam. It’s a glorious day.”’ 

**Glorious day to git out ob, Mars’ 
Julian,’’ grumbled the old negro. ‘‘ Dis 
is de wurst kind ob season fur dese woods ; 
yo’ can’t tell one kind o’ road frum 
t’other.”’ 

‘Never mind, Hector is all right; he 
has galloped through these woods a thou- 
sand times and in worse weather. Good- 
bye, Uncle Sam.’’ And scarcely had the 
spirited black horse felt his master’s well- 
known touch on the reins than he was off 
with a bound, and quickly lost to sight in 
the dense woods which surrounded the 
house in every direction. 

The wild, inspiring gallop through the 
cold and bracing December wind was like 
a cup of new wine to the hardy young Vir- 
ginian ; his nerves tingled and his pulses 
throbbed with pleasure as the rapid, sweep- 
ing movement of his horse bore him faster 
and faster through the far-stretching forest. 

At last Hector himself seemed to think 
he had had enough for the present, and 
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\iaiahadiniad his gait to a slow trot, when his 
young master let the reins fall upon his 
neck, and gave himself up unreservedly to 


blissful dreams and anticipations of the 








\ 


coming morrow. 

Presently, it seemed to him, although 
really he had been riding for one or two 
hours in this unconscious, half-dreamy 
style, he perceived that it was darkening 
rapidly, and pulled up the reins and began 
to look about him for some landmark of the 
way. 

Through the fast-whirling snow he could 
faintly make out two tall stone chimneys, 
which, as he drew nearer, he perceived to be 
a part of an old, deserted house at least 
five miles beyond Mr. Randolph’s home. 

‘So I have passed it, after all,’’ he ex- 
claimed with vexation. ‘‘Sam was right. 
It is not very easy weather to find the road 
when one cannot see ten pacesahead. But 
there’s no help, old Hector, my boy; go 
back we must.”’ 

So, rapidly whirling around, he began to 
retrace his road. It was soon so dark, 
however, that it was quite impossible to do 
more than keep the track, and even with 
the closest attention he found himself sev- 
eral times brought toa halt by the projecting 
branches of the trees, which showed he had 
wandered into the woods. 

Presently a low, savage yelp and cry 
like a dog’s was heard on the right. He 
would have stopped, hoping it was the cur 
of some mountaineer who might give him 
shelter for the night and food for his horse 
and himself, but Hector snorted wildly 
with affright, and plunged with a bound to 
the left. As he strained his eyes through 
the gloom, he saw a number of the crea- 
tures, gray in the shadow, with blazing eyes, 
yelping and snarling behind him, and the 
truth flashed across his mind. They were 
wolves, driven down from their mountain 
dens by the severe cold to seek food. He 
put spurs to his frantic horse, who flew on 
with a rush like the wind, and soon the 
sharp yelp and cry were left behind, Rush- 
ing on impetuously, without marking in 
what direction, bending beneath the tree- 
boughs to escape being dragged from the 
saddle, suddenly there came a heavy plunge 
forward, and he was hurled violently to the 
ground. 

Hector had mistaken the snow-covered 
bank of a deep creek for level ground, and 
fallen through the soft and treacherous sur- 
face. When he came to himself, some time 
had elapsed apparently, for Hector had 
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struggled up the opposite bank, and as he 
dragged himself forward, bewildered and 
stunned, with a benumbed feeling in his 
bridle-arm, he heard again the fast advanc- 
ing yelp of the pursuing wolves, and Hector 
again began to plunge and snort. The noble 
horse was, however, obedient to his master’s 
voice, and he mounted with difficulty, but 
their flight was no longer so swift as before, 
for both his steed and himself felt the effects 
of their fall, and his arm could no longer 
guide the rein. 

At last it became fearfully evident that 
they had been running in a circle, and the 
hungry creatures, snapping and snarling, 
were almost at his horse’s heels. 

He felt with the other hand for his pistol. 
Jt was gone, having doubtless been lost in 
the ravine. On the wolves came, more 
and more, and at last one, more daring and 
fiercer than the rest of the pack, actually 
tried to leap on the horse, who was now 
bounding, kicking, dashing from one side 
of the road to the other, having been, as is 
frequently the case with these fleet and 
cunning animals, surrounded by them with 
a circle that moment by moment drew 
closer. 

At this instant, a rough voice exclaimed, 


‘* Back, Tiger, back, old boy. Jim, swing 


” 


that torch low,’’ and the crack of a rifle 
was heard once, twice, and again. Two 
of the wolves sank down bleeding, while 
their cowardly companions, alarmed by the 
blazing light, and report of rifles, instantly 
scattered and fled into the woods. ‘I say, 
Mister, Jim and I warn’t too early for yo’ 
work. Look here, Jim,’’ changing his tone 
to one of alarm, ‘‘ the gentleman is dead ;’’ 
for Julian had sunk in a deep swoon on the 
ground, exhausted by the pain of his broken 
arm, and the bleeding cut on his head which 
he had had no time to staunch. 

** He’s fainted,’’ said Jim, after examin- 
ing him closely, ‘‘ but it’s a bad case. He’s 
got a cut in his head as big as my hand, 
and his arm hangs as limber asa leaf. He’s 
had a fall, depend on it, and if you want 
to save life, why, carry him along to the 
old woman, and let her take him in hand.’’ 

‘*Why, that’s wisdom, Jim, if you did 
speak it,’’ answered the older man ;’’ 


that never did harm to nobody yit when 
they’re faint-like.’’ So, after pouring some 
of the liquor from a small bottle (produced 
from one of the men’s pockets) through his 
pale lips, they lifted him with a tenderness 


surprising in such rough men, and one of | 


but | 
give him a few drops of whisky first; | 





them, slipping Hector’s bridle over his arm, 
to which the horse was not averse, for he 
seemed to cling to any human protection, 
they made their way, followed by the three 
dogs, Tiger, Dan, and Snap, to a primitive 
but not uncomfortable cabin, built in one 
of the mountain ravines, and so protected 
partly from the full force of the wind and 
cold. 

The wound on Julian’s head produced a 
fever, which lasted many days, during which 
he was entirely unconscious of his new 
surroundings. One morning, however, he 
awoke refreshed, though extremely weak, 
and noticed the sunlight shining in through 
the small windows and the half-opened 
door. A tall, gaunt woman was spinning 
in the corner, singing in a low and melan- 
choly voice an old-fashioned hymn as she 
turned her wheel. She had her back to- 
ward the sick man, and seemed to be 
treating her companion—a rough, grizzly- 
looking old mountaineer, dressed in a rude 
costume, with a skin cap adorned with many 
tails, who sat by the fire—with complete 
indifference, so much, indeed, that his 
attempts at conversation with ‘Selany 
Ann’”’ at last relapsed into a monologue, 
addressed equally to Tiger, Dan, and Snap, 
the three yellow and spotted dogs, who lay 
around him and sniffed intelligently as he 
inspected his dainty dish—an opossum with 
sweet potatoes, which he was baking with 
care—or looked threateningly upat ‘ Snip,’’ 
the pet raccoon with a cunning face, who 
from time to time peeped down teasingly 
from the shelf over its master’s head. 

It was while lying here, in a dozing state, 
and through half-closed eyes watching these 
living denizens of the cabin, and the dead 
trophies of the hunter’s skill,—the stuffed 
eagle with outspread wings, the deer-skins, 
bear-skins, etc., that lay here and there,— 
that Julian gradually recognized the names 
that belonged to the characters of the small 
drama about him. 

During a connoisseur’s dissertation on the 
merits of ‘*’possum meat” to Tiger, who 
seemed the most petted of the canine trio, 
the woman came near the fire to throw on 
another log. 

** Wall, Selany Ann,”’ said the old woods- 
man, turning toward her propitiatingly, 
**how’s your patient to-day ?”’ 

‘* Not so bad that he mightn’t be worse, 
nor so well he mightn’t be better,’’ re- 
sponded the woman curtly. 

** Wall, Selany, that don’t throw no more 
light on the matter tome. ’Pears like a 
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<aatenmen" wsiddle. a was a queer thing | prise or interest, canine his ottend and 
that happened to him, for the wolves haven’t | smoothed his cover with no untender touch, 
been prowling so near human habitations | and gave him to drink a decoction of herbs, 
these ten years ormore. Meand Jim Smith | under whose influence he soon sank into a 
was out a deer-hunting, and we heerd a | deep slumber, disturbed by dreams of wed- 
trampling and a kicking and a yelping, | | dings and fights, in which one vision swift- 
and Jim Smith sez, sez he to onct, ‘That’s | ly fled to be succeeded by another as fan- 
wolves.’ ”’ | tastic. 

‘*«]’ve heern all that before,’’ said the | While this scene was transpiring at the 
woman, going out and shutting the door. | cabin, Mr. Randolph was returning home- 

The old man, looking around, caught the | ward with a wrathful brow. He had been 
sick man’s eye fixed upon him with a gleam | incessantly for many days searching the 





of amusement, and immediately came to | country for some trace of his lost friend, 
the side of the bed. and having that morning found himself 
‘Glad to see you look rational, stranger; | near Mr. Douglas’s house, had called to 
but I guess ye feel weak yit, don’t ye now ?”’ | inquire if any news had been heard. He 
to which Julian assented with a feeble nod. | was conducted by the servant into the 
‘Wall, don’t ye talk; Selany Ann | library, where the family and a good many 
wouldn’t be pleased no how ef ye did, | guests were assembled. The gentlemen 
arter your long illness, but I’ll set here | received him coldly, and Margaret Douglas 
and bake my ’possum, and tell ye the news. | only noticed his entrance with a distant 
Though thereaia’t much news stirring round | inclination of her pretty head. 
in these parts since the big wedding broke He explained the cause of his visit, and 
up at Squire Douglas’ last week. (Git out, | was told, civilly, but with marked constraint 
Snap and Dan, your the crowdinest pups | and reserve, that no news had been heard 
I ever raised!) Selany Ann, she carried a | or expected. 
heap of chickens and eggs and butter down | ‘‘ You are aware,’’ he then proceeded to 
to the squire’s, for it was to be a big infare, | remark nonchalantly, “ that Mr. Lewis is 
but the bridegroom never come to sight at | my friend, and I consider myself his repre- 
all. That was a queer trick to play such a | sentative.” 
purty young creetur as the squire’s darter, Silence followed, and Charlie Farnes- 
warn’t it, now? They have been riding | worth smiled derisively. 
and sarching the country fur him all last ‘*T say this, that none of you may hesi- 
week, and vowing to shoot him if they ever | tate to express an opinion as you would if 
lays eyes on him; but he ain’t in these parts, | he were without a defender of his fair fame 
sartain. Wall, they do say it’s gwine to | and honor. Any aspersion, gentlemen,”’ 
be a wedding arter all with young Farnes- | calmly drawing off his glove and flinging it 
worth,—the one of the big place,—for he | on the centre-table, while he directed his 
hangs around pretty close.’’ | glance especially to Mr. Farnesworth, ‘‘ any 
At this juncture Selany returned and, | aspersion will be resented by me, as if di- 
viewing the flushing face and disturbed | rected against myself in person.”’ 
eyes of her patient, sternly bade her hus- Several of the gentlemen crowded for- 
band to ‘‘clar out, and quit that racket.’’ | ward; but Margie, waving them back, 
Julian continued to beg fora few minutes’ | stepped from her seat with a haughty 


delay. grace, and with a cold, silvery laugh, 
**Do you know Peyton Randolph ?’’ he observed : 

asked with feverish haste. | ‘*No doubt Mr. Randolph is right to 
‘Yes, stranger, I’ve seen him.’’ consider his absent friend’s honor as equal 


**If you will go there now, at once, | with his own; but, since this is my affair, I 
take my horse, and ride him as fast as his | should like to vary the programme slightly. 
feet can carry you, and tell Peyton Ran- | Instead of challenging my friends, perhaps 
dolph to come,—tell him Julian Lewis is | Mr. Randolph may prefer to attend the 
here, sick and helpless,—and I'll give you | wedding—a dona fide marriage this time— 


all the money you can ask.’’ of Mr. Farnesworth and myself.’’ 
The man gazed at him with wide-open The startled company looked delighted, 
eyes. and Charlie Farnesworth eagerly asked 
‘**Sakes alive, stranger; so you is the | something in a low tone. 
man, arter all!’’ _ To-night!’’ with a shiver; ‘‘ not to- 





Selany Ann, without any sign of sur-| night. Olga, we will adopt your sugges- 
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tion, and have the marriage to-morrow, on 
New Year’s Eve. Mr. Randolph, we 


wedding ?’’ And the clear, musical tones 
sounded distinctly through the silent room. 

‘With pleasure,’’ he replied; ‘* more 
pleasure than the original arrangement 
gave me. Meanwhile, gentlemen, my 
glove lies there.’ And, with a low: bow, 
he left the room. 

Margie stood silent for a moment, with 
crimson cheeks. 


**What a barbarian!’’ exclaimed Olga | 


indignantly. 

“« Oh, no,’’ said Margie, with a scorn- 
ful shrug of her shoulders; ‘‘I believe the 
man positively believes in his friend. He 
is not an accomplice ; I will acquit him of 
that; he is only a dupe of Mr. Lewis’s 
manly jest.’’ 

Proud as were Margie’s words, her heart 
contradicted them, and it was late that 
night ere she sought her bed, humbly im- 
ploring in prayer that if she had wronged 
or unjustly accused the one she had loved 
so dearly, she might receive some token to 
withhold her from a false step; might be 
enabled to make amends by a life-long faith- 
fulness and devotion. 

The New Year’s Eve came still and cold; 
there was no air stirring, while the wide 
plains and hill-slopes covered with snow lay 
white under the rising moon, and the New 
Year’s star of evening shone above the dis- 
tant pines with a silvery brightness. 

A small company were assembied within 
the still decorated rooms, the venerable 
minister stood with open book, and a group 
of gallant men and beautiful girls gathered 
around the bride and bridegroom, the last 


his side as still and passive as a statue of 
marble. 

During the first words of the minister 
the door softly opened, and Mr. Randolph 
walked in, and quietly took his place among 
the spectators. 


| heard afterward 
At the clause, ‘‘ If any man can show ! 


just cause why they may not lawfully be 


, joined together, let him now speak, or else 
shall expect you to attend our New Year’s | 


hereafter forever hold his peace,’’ while 
the slight pause, customary at this exhorta- 
tion, ensued, a voice was heard to say dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘I can.” 

The minister closed his book, looking 
toward the direction from which the inter- 
ruption came; the startled girls moved 
closer together, and the bridegroom stepped 
threateningly forward, as Mr. Randolph 
walked quietly in front of the astonished 
group, and repeated, ‘‘I can show just 


| cause, sir.’’ 


‘*Show it, then,’’ exclaimed Colonel 
Wharton, with angry manner, ‘or hold 
yourself responsible for this unseemly inter- 
ference ” 

Mr. Randolph, without reply, moved to 
the folding-door, threw it open, and there 
was seen, reclining in achair, Julian Lewis, 
with thin, white face and unearthly-looking 
dark eyes, but veritably living and in the 
flesh. 

Margie uttered a low cry of delight, and 
rushing to his chair, pushing off her bridal 
veil, and kneeling down beside him, inter- 
mingled laughter, sobs, and tenderest words 
of endearment in such caressing and touch- 
ing tones, that Aunt Jane cried aloud, and 
Alice dexterously closed the door, saying, 
‘¢Tt is a shame to look on,’’ while Colonel 
Wharton energetically shook Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s hand, who remarked aloud that he 
was ‘‘ glad that pretty creature had a heart ; 
he never had believed it before.’’ 

There was a New Year’s wedding, after 
all, although the bridegroom was not able 
to rise from his chair, and in all the country 


| there was no married pair who were happier 
elated and joyous, but the young girl by | 


than those who began their new life on 
that eventful night. 
Charlie Farnesworth’s disappointment 


| was not so intense that he was not able to 


dance gayly at his own marriage, six months 
later, with Alice Carroll, who was never 
to regret ‘‘ Margaret’s 
strange choice.’’ 
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NOVELTIES IN 


FANCY-WORK. 


By Marian Forp. 


Tue New Year’s number of the 
MonTHLy brings its readers various 
designs for the adornment of the 
house, which needs to look doubly 
cheerful to make amends for the 
bitter winds and lowering skies that 
often attend the coming of January. 
Doubtless many, who, spite of last 
year’s good resolution to have 
everything finished at least a fort- 
night before Christmas, find them- 
selves belated in the preparation 
of their holiday gifts, will welcome 
some suggestions for the rapid man- 
ufacture of very beautiful, effective, 
and inexpensive articles by the use 
of the Kensington outline-stitch. 
Those fortunate enough to be able 
to draw can sketch their own de- 
signs upon the article to be em- 
broidered, thus making it doubly 
valuable to the recipient of the gift, 
while persons who do not possess 
this talent, if too far from a town 
to get a pattern stamped, can send 























by mail for Briggs’s patterns, which 
contain a great variety of charming 
designs, suitable for every kind of 
work, that can be transferred to the ma- | 
terial by merely passing a warm iron over’ 
the back. 


EMBROIDERED NAPKIN. 
Fig. 1 gives a design for the centre of | 
the embroidered napkin illustrated in Fig. 


FIG. I.—DESIGN FOR CENTRE OF FIG. 2. 


may be like the patterns given in Fig. 3 or 
Fig. 4 as best suits the maker’s taste. The 


| material is the soft, creamy linen which 


comes specially for decorative art-work. 
The best method of preparing it, to re- 
move all gumminess and stiffness before 
commencing the embroidery, is to proceed 
as follows: 

First plunge it into hot but not dotding 
suds, and let it remain an hour or so; 
then rub as in ordinary washing; set it 
over the fire in cool water without any 


| soap; leave it till the water heats almost 


to boiling point; then set away to cool, 
rinse thoroughly, and dryin the sun. This 


| prevents any possibility of shrinking, which 
| would give the embroidery at the first 


FIG. 2.—EMBROIDERED NAPKIN. 


2, and intended as a cover tor a smaH 
waiter. It is seven and a half inches | 
square, and finished with fringe, which | 


washing a drawn appearance. 


EMBROIDERED DOYLIES. 

A charming gift to a housekeeper, and 
one very quickly made, is a set of embroid- 
ered doylies. For this purpose cut from 
the linen squares of the desired size, and 
fringe the edges to the depth of an inch. 
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Then sketch or have stamped in the centre 
any designs that suit the taste, being care- 
ful to let no two be exactly alike. The 
quaint little children known as ‘ Kate 








3. 3.—FRINGE PATTERN. 


Greenaway’s, 


‘‘ Pinafore’’ or the “ Pirates of Penzance,’ 


and the so-called china patterns, repre- | 


senting a cup and saucer, plate, sugar- 
bowl, tea pot, etc., are most frequently 
seen on the doylies furnished ready stamped 
at the fancy-goods stores. Where frequent 
visits to the laundry are probable, the best 
material to choose for executing the work 
is the scarlet tambour cotton, which bears 
constant washing without loss of color. 


FRUIT-NAPKINS. 

A handsome set of fruit-napkins recently 
displayed at one of the decorative art soci- 
eties was made of the dark-gray momie 
cloth, cut in squares and finished with 
knotted fringe, executed by raveling the 
material itself. In one corner of each was 
embroidered in solid Kensington work—not 
outline-stitch—a design of fruit: a cluster 
of cherries, a bunch of strawberries, a spray 
of blackberries with the green and ripe 
fruit, a purple plum resting against a green 
leaf, etc. The price asked was eighteen 
dollars ; so readers skilled in this kind of 
embroidery can readily offer to their friends, 
at small expense, a present which many 
persons would consider it an extravagance 
to purchase. 


TRAY-CLOTH AND BISCUIT-NAPKINS. 

A charming gift, which daintily orna- 
ments a breakfast or tea-table, is a tray- 
cloth and biscuit-napkins. The former is 
oblong in shape and about the size of an or- 
dinary waiter for holding cups and saucers, 
whose place on the table it takes. The 
napkins are square, and large enough to 
cover the china biscuit-plates, the four cor- 
ners just touching the cloth. Each of these 
four corners should be embroidered with 
some pretty design in outline-stitch, the 
centre being left plain, as it is concealed by 
the bread or biscuits. The tray-cloth is 





> the different characters in 





also embroidered, the pattern most fre- 
quently seen being a waiter with a tea- 
service on it in the centre, while in the 
four corners are a sugar-bowl, tea-pot, cream- 
pitcher, and tea-caddy. The writer would 
recommend using. scarlet tambour cotton 
for the work, but if prettiness is more de- 


| sirable than durability, a newer style is to 
| embroider with colored filoselle silks across 
| the shortest ends of the tray-cloth a design 
| representing a group of quaint old women 


at tea. The biscuit-napkins should, of 
course, correspond. 

The material generally used is the cream- 
white linen previously mentioned, self- 
| fringed to a depth varying from one to two 
inches, and occasionally ornamented in 
addition with a drawn-work border about 
an inch above the fringe. Sometimes the 
white momie cloth tidies furnished with 
open-work border and knotted fringe, which 
may be purchased in all sizes, are used for 
the foundation, thereby avoiding the labor 
of fringing and preparing the linen, but in 
the writer’s opinion are scarcely as pretty, 
especially if elaborate designs are chosen 
for the embroidery. 


TRAY-CLOTH IN COLORED EMBROIDERY. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a very beautiful and 
elaborate tray-cloth worked in satin and 
tent-stitch on fine linen, and finished around 
the edge with lace three inches wide. It- 
is twenty-four inches long and eighteen and 
a half wide. The biscuit-napkins should 
be bordered with narrower lace. 


CORN-CLOTH. 

The latest novelty in articles for table 
decoration is a cloth for wrapping ears of 
boiled corn. The material is cream-white 
linen, cut in oblong shape, of the size 
desired. Across one of the short ends— 
which, after the corn is placed on the dish, 
is laid uppermost—runs a design of four 








FIG. 4.—FRINGE PATTERN, 


ears of corn, two displaying the kernels, 
and two still sheathed in leaves. They are 
apparently held by a bow of ribbon bearing 
the motto in quaint lettering, ‘‘ The full 
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corn in theear.’’ The embroidery is exe- 
cuted in filoselle silk, yellow for the kernels, 
and light and dark green for the leaves. 
The letters are worked in black, and the 
ribbon in any color that harmonizes prettily 
with the others; dull 


the central part of it. It represented a 
girl in a mob-cap, seated before g hen- 
coop, feeding chickens. Thelong ends of 
the sham were left plain. The two em- 
broidery designs were precisely the same 





red has an excellent 
effect. The design 
should extend entire- 
ly across the short 
end of the cloth. 


BUREAU-SET IN OUT- 
LINE EMBROIDERY. 
Another purpose to 

which outline em- 

broidery is applied is 
the ornamentation of 
bureau-sets, which are 
specially adapted for 
use in rooms that 
are constantly occupied. The material is 
very fine Russia crash, and the set usually 
consists of bureau-cover, pincushion- 
cover, and three 
toilet-set. Cut one piece of crash long 
enough to extend a quarter of a yard be- 
yond the bureau on each side, fringe the 
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ends, and embroider on them any pretty | 


design in outline-stitch, with tambour cot- 
ton, filoselle silk, or Florence etching silk. 
The work may be either in one or 
several colors, as the maker chooses, 

but it must be remembered that the 
introduction of each new shade in- 
creases the probability that the em- 
broidery will fade in washing. The 
pincushion-cover and mats should be 
embroidered in the same colors, but 
different designs. The size can be 
varied at pleasure. 


TOWEL-SHAM. 

A very pretty towel-sham recently 
shown the writer was made of ordi- 
nary crash, raveled at the ends, and 
tied in a knotted fringe. Above 
the fringe was a drawn-work border, 
made by simply pulling out eight or 
ten threads of the crash and hem- 
stitching the edges at the top and 
bottom. Over the drawn-work on 
the end was embroidered in outline- 
work a design representing a line 
of quaint little children with clasped 
hands extending entirely across the sham. 
The other end was ornamented with 
much smaller design filling up one-third 
of the space, but, of course, occupying 

VoL. XVITI.—9 


cent fing 
if ‘ 


square mats for the | 





FIG. 5.—TRAY-CLOTH, 


| depth, varying only in width, and would 
| be equally appropriate for a bureau-cover. 


TABLE-COVER, 
The rage for table-covers seems, if possi- 
| ble, on the increase, so, although the 
Montuty has already furnished many de- 
signs for these useful and pretty articles, 
| the new one illustrated in Fig. 6 will doubt- 
‘less be welcome. The foundation is a 


biG. O0.—HANDSUME TABLE-COVER, 


Turkish shawl, the figures of the pattern 
being embroidered in various stitches and 
| colors with filoselle silk and crewel. The 
| fringe is worked on coarse canvas with 
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filoselle silk and wool to match the colors 
of the embroidery. 


FIG, 7.—WORKED FRINGE, 


The method of doing this is clearly 
shown in Fig. 7, but a few words of ex- | 


planation may not be undesirable. Take 
up in a horizontal direction two double | 
threads of the canvas, passing over four 
double threads. Going back, fill in the | 
open spaces with contrasting colors. In | 
the following rows the stitches must be | 
transposed. 

The design of the narrow border heading ! 
the fringe is given in Fig. 8 
and Fig. 9, and shows how 
the threads of the fringe are 
drawn through the canvas. 


SATIN TABLE-COVER. — CRE- 

TONNE APPLIQUE WORK. 

A very beautiful table- 
cover recently displayed 
had a foundation of black 
satin, on which was applied 
tastefully arranged boquets 
of flowers cut from cretonne. 
A large cluster of blossoms 
occupied each corner, con- 
nected by a running garland 
of buds and leaves, above which, here and 
there, was poised-a bee, bird, or butterfly. | 


FIG. 8.—DESIGN 


Instead of the bottonhole-stitch generally 
used for the purpose, the figures were fast- 
ened to the canvas by a solid edge of laid- 
work embroidery in shaded silk, harmon- 
izing with the colors of the cretonne. The 
effect was, as may be imagined, very su- 
perb. 


EMBROIDERED TABLE-LINEN. 

A new French fancy is to embroider 
damask table-linen with colored filoselle 
silks, following the outlines of the pattern. 
Kensington outline-stich is best for the 
purpose. Flowers may be represented in 
the natural shades, and conventional de- 
signs brought prettily in combinations of 
scarlet and blue. 


VELVET PLAQUE-FRAMES. 

Many persons who paint plaques are un- 
aware how easily veivet frames can be made 
for them. Procure from the carpenter a 
wooden frame the size desired, and over 
this stretch the velvet, cutting the centre 
so as to leave an ample margin, which 
fasten tightly on the back with furniture 
nails, taking care not to pull it away. 
Then glue the back, keeping the tacks in 
until it is thoroughly dry. Even a very 
small plaque will be extremely effective if 
framed in this way in maroon or dark-blue 


| velvet. 


Another suggestion which may be of 
service to those who call upon the brush to 
aid them in preparing Christmas gifts is to 
paint a landscape on a bristol-board card, 
and then mount it on a pane of glass cov- 
ered with velvet. Wood is often substi- 
tuted for the glass, but in that case care 
must be taken to procure a piece well- 
seasoned, or it will warp. 


| 


. fi te 


i 


OF NARROW BORDER. 


FOLDING SCREEN. 
An exquisite screen, suitable to ornament 
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the handsomest drawing-room, can be made ery. Pinked ruchys ap. ineh aud a half 
from an ordinary clothes-horse.. Some per- | wide, gray cord, and colosed: fringe com- 
sons ebonize the wood, but in the writer’s | plete the work. 


WALL-BASKET 
| Avery pretty wall basket, a most conve- 
| nient receptacle for the various odds and 
| ends that accumulate in occupied rooms, 
can be made by ornamenting the front and 
sides of a plain straw basket—the flat back 
rests against the wall, and therefore requires 
| no trimming—with a lambrequin formed 
| of alternate strips of light-blue and olive- 
| green plush. The bottom of each strip is 
| turned in to form a point, and has some 
pretty design embroidered on it. The 
whole lambrequin is then finished at the 
| bottom with tassel fringe matching the 
|ycolors of the strips, and each seam is con- 
| cealed under tassels blending the same 
shades. 


FIG. 9.—-DESIGN OF NARROW BORDER. 


opinion a prettier finish is to cover it with | 
velvet stretched smoothly over it and tacked | TOILET-CUSHION. 
down. Then cut from satin three panels| A showy design fora toilet-cushion isa 
to fit the frame, embroider or paint on | combination of plush and brocade, the top 
each some pretty design,—all three may be | being a triangular piece of brocade just half 
alike, or each one different, as the maker | the size of the plush, and applied to it with 
pleases,—line them and tack them to the | stitches of old-gold silk, the ground color 
frame, covering the edges of both panels | of the brocade being old-gold. The out- 
and binding with a row of galloon, fastened | lines of the pattern on the brocade are 
with gilt-headed tacks. Each panel is edged | then followed with bright-colored silks, the 
with fringe at the bottom. straight sides edged with narrow fancy 
A very beautiful screen was of dark-blue | fringe, and the diagonal one is covered 
satin, embroidered with a stork and cat-| with a piece of silk galloon woven in a 
tails on the central panel, and a design of | Greek key design, which is outlined with 
poppies and wheat on the side-panels; the’ colored silk embroidery. The cushion is 
binding was dark-blue velvet, but colors | trimmed with silk cord, and finished at the 
and patterns must, of course, be chosen to | corners with silk ball-tassels. A pretty 
suit the room where the article is to be | combination of shades, if admissible in the 
placed. | room where the cushion is to be placed, 


WORK-BASKET. 
A beautiful work -basket, 
always a most acceptable 
gift, is illustrated in Fig. THAR 
1o. The basket, twenty >>> Sci 
inches long, fourteen 
inches wide, and thirteen 
inches high, is covered 
outside with box-pleated 
gray cretonne, but lined 
smoothly within. The 
cover and lambrequin van- 
dykes are decorated with 
bright-hued flowers, cut 
from figured cretonne and 
applied to the foundation 
material by means of satin . 
and chain-stitch embroid- ‘FIG, 10.—A WORK-BASKET. 
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embroider the edges of the velvet ones in 
feather or some other fancy stitch with 

§ bright-hued silks. This is all the orna- 

= mentation necessary to produce a good 

§ effect; but if greater elaboration is de- 
sired, sew a row of felt applique daisies, 
about two inches apart, down the canvas 
in stripes, and finish the whole by blind- 
stitching the top and sides, and fastening 
a tassel on each point. Very pretty tas- 
sels can be made of crewel, by taking 
a needle after they are finished in the 
usual way, and separating the threads 
into as many parts as possible without 
breaking them. This process gives a 
soft , fleecy look. 


EMBROIDERED APRONS. 
Excellent Christmas gifts to very little 
people, and most welcome to their mam- 
FIG. I1,—A TIDY. mas, are the bib aprons lately introduced, 


is light-blue plush and olive-green ‘a TAREE i 
brocade; the brocade should Hatsbetatite setatitatrtat Pe ey Syeneus xlgiatgtel 
caeina aT == 
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then be bordered with olive- 
green fringe, the galloon should 
be olive-green, and the cord and 
tassels light-blue, like the plush. 


TIDY. 
Fig. 11 illustrates an extremely Q ERS 
pretty tidy, made of plain linen wwe eves ea Ha 
Java material, twenty-four inches ~ . ha ; 
square, ornamented by three / \ \ 
strips of drawn-work, three inches 
apart, bordered by cross-stitch em- 
broidery. 
Fig. 12 shows a scrip with part 
of the fringe. Nine double threads 
are pulled out for each strip of @ 
drawn-work. The corners are 
filled in with wheels in red, while 
the cross-stitch figures are worked 
in red and blue. The fringe con- 
sists of alternate bunches of red 
and blue, fourteen threads being 
allowed to each bunch. They are 
passed through the linen material, 


STRIPED VELVET TIDY. 
Another pretty tidy, requiring 
much less labor than the one 
already described, is made of al- 
ternate strips of maroon velvet 
and aida canvas. These strips 
are all the same length, straight 
at the top, but pointed at the 
bottom. Sew them together and . 12.—STRIPS WITH PART OF FRINGE. 
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on which some quaint design with appropri- | 
ate motto is worked in outline-stitch. Hem | 
an oblong piece of linen on huckaback, | 
cutting out a semicircle for the neck and 
adding tapes to fasten it, then at the bot- 
tom draw or have stamped the pattern you 
may choose and embroider with scarlet | 
tambour cotton, the only thing certain to | 
stand innumerable visits to the wash- 
tub. 


EMBROIDERED PONGEE APRON. 
One of the prettiest trifles exhibited in 
the show-rooms of the New York Society | 














was embroidered a spray, or rather bough, 
of apple-blossoms, the flowers in shades of 
pink, the leaves and stems in olive-greens 
and browns. Two bees were worked in 
black and gold, partly on the pockets and 


| partly on the apron, and a third, embroid- 


ered above, was hovering over a bud. Seal- 
brown ribbon, two inches wide, was run 


| through the hem at the top, forming strings. 


To those in search of something new we 


| particularly commend this artistic design 


as a lovely gift in the line of fancy-work 
novelties. 











FIG, I13.——-A BORDER. 


of Decorative Art was an apron made of | 
écru pongee embroidered with a design of | 
apple-blossoms and bees in Kensington out- | 
line stitch. 

The apron itself was made of a yard of 
pongee, hemstitched an inch in width at | 
both ends, after which it was turned up 
nearly one-third of its depth, forming a 
deep pocket divided into three parts by two 
rows of stitches made as invisible as possible. 
Across these pockets and extending a little | 
upward on the single portion of the apron ! 

9* 


GUIPURE AND DARNED-WORK BORDER. 
Fig. 13 illustrates a beautiful design for 
a border, which can be employed in a variety 


| of ways to suit the maker’s wishes. Worked 


with colored filoselle silk, it could be used 
for a dress-trimming or to edge a silk or 
satin lambrequin; or, bordered on both 
sides with drawn-work, would make a pretty 
tidy. The illustration shows the pattern so 
distinctly, that the small guipure figures as 
well as the simple darning can be easily 
copied. 
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Wishing our readers, one and all, 
Christmas” and a “‘ Happy New Year,” we once 
more appear before them, but this time in a new 
“dress,” cut after the most approved style, and 
apparently in the fashion! Good-looking before, we 
honestly believe that our new outfit has very mate- 
rially improved our appearance. And, dear reader, 
how does the dress fit? We know our lady friends 
will exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, it is just too awfully utter!— 
while our male friends, we trust, will at least i 
with them that it is “‘just the thing.” 

It will be remarked, no doubt, that this venture 
on a new dress indicates an improvement in the 
progress and success of the MONTHLY. Well, it 
does just that very thing! The MonTHLY has been 


making itself friends so rapidly, and has of late | 
assumed so prominent a position in the literary | 


world, that we may be justly pardoned the pride 
manifested over the donning of a new dress. 
But we have not put on a new dress only, 
have in a great measure also changed our very 
identity. So much so, that many will hardly recog- 
nize the old familiar face in the new-comer. The 
evolution wrought may bring us to them much as a 


we shall meet with their cordial appreciation, and 
merit as warm a greeting at their hands as does the 
chrysalis, which emerges from its cocoon clothed in 
the most brilliant habiliments of nature’s storehouse. 

There may be some who will, no doubt, question 
the policy of the change, and who would have in 
all probability advised against it had they been con- 
sulted. To these we would say in all kindness, 
that this is a progressive age. We no longer recog- 
nize success in the seedy garment, as of yore. Ap- 
pearance counts far more, nowadays, in all the ave- 
nues of commercial and social life, and he that would 
keep pace with the world’s progress must be “in 
the fashion.” So it is with journalism, whether it 
he a magazine or a newspaper. To become succcss- 
ful, it must keep pace with the times. The patrons 
of literature of to-day want new ideas, fresh thoughts, 
and novel features to attract and entertain them. 
Only the periodical which can best supply these, 
and does, will gain their approbation an: patronage. 

Realizing this fact to the fullest extent, the pub- 
lishers have constantly aimed to improve the status 
of the MONTHLY in these respects, and long before 
the expiration of the last volume, have had in con- 


templation the several changes now effected. How 


well their labors to that end may merit appreciation | 


a * Merry | 


| “ Merry Christmas’’ 
We | 


With respect to the tone and character of its con- 
tents, the MONTHLY will also show a decided im- 
provement for the coming year. Many writers of 
acknowledged ability have been secured in addition 
to those now engaged, who will supply its pages 
with their very best thoughts. Living ideas on prac- 
tical subjects will receive precedence at all times, 
and fresh attractions from the artist’s pencil, regard- 


less of expense, will be constantly added. In a 


| word, it is designed to make its columns the expo- 
| nent of the most liberal and practical thoughts on 


the prevailing topics of the times, especially in the 
field of literature and the world of science and the arts. 

Thus, with a new introduction to the circle of our 
readers, we trust our relations in the future may 
prove as pleasant and agreeable as they have been 
in the past, and that the mew MONTHLY will be 
accorded as warm a greeting as had the o/d, A 
and a “ Happy New Year” to 
you all! 


The Mormons.—In the October issue of the 
MONTHLY, we published an article on “* The Mor- 


| mons and the President ” from the pen of the Hon. 
stranger; yet, with the change of identity, we trust 


E. A. Thomas, late U. S. District Judge of Utah 
Territory, which seems to have excited the feelings 
of one of our subscribers, himself a member of the fra- 
ternity, who in a letter addressed to us strongly repels 
the charges made therein. He says, “ If the gentle- 
man (Judge Thomas) had to work as hard and as many 


| hours a day as I have to make an honest living, he 


would have better employment, amd more profitable, 
than slandering any person or people. . . The 
production that mars the fair pages of your magazine 
is from the pen of one extremely ignorant of what 
he writes about, but possessing a very vivid imagina- 
tion, or from a person still worse; and though he 
may not know it, he is laboring under the same 
influence as Guiteau, the miserable murderer of 
President Garfield, over whose fate I have heard 
nothing from Morman, Jew, or Gentile but sym- 
pathy and condolence, The faith of the Latter-Day 
Saints is that ‘A murderer hath not eternal life 
abiding in him.’ In the near future we must all 
meet, acknowledge and father our own acts, whether 
they be good orevil. Ignorance will be no excuse. 
. + The counsel to be found in the 5th chapter 
of Acts of the Apostles, beginning at the 33d verse, 
is seasonable to the Hon. E. A. Thomas, and to all 
men. Jn it there is wisdom and safety.” 

We very much appreciate thé goodly opinion of 


they know not, yet they feel it incumbent upon | the MONTHLY expressed by our correspondent, and 


themselves to say, that what has been done has been | 


done with a view of meeting the approval and com- 
mendation of their many patrons. 


will be gratified to afford him or any other repre- 
sentative individual who may desire to do so, a fair 


| opportunity to reply to the article of Judge Thomas 
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through our columns. We are not intolerant, but | 
believe in the utmost limit to a wholesome discus- | 
sion of any subject, because it is only when “ error 
is left free to be combated by truth” that we can 
arrive at a proper enlightenment. 


The new Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, General Joseph Warren Keifer, is a worthy 
successor to the honorable gentleman who immedi- 
diately preceded him, and his elevation to the posi- 
tion well merited and deserving. That he will 
make a capable presiding officer of the House we 
have no doubt, judging from our past knowledge of 
the gentleman. A brave and gallant officer in the 
late war, endowed with no moderate degree of intel- 
lectual abilities, and with no inconsiderable experi- 
ence in legislation, both State and national, the 
general gives promise of the enjoyment of still 
greater honors inthe near future. In his candidature 
he had our best wishes, and it is with much pleasure 
we extend him our congratulations on his success. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


That “Man Without a Country.”’—A word 
of explanation is probably due from the editor of 
the MONTHLY in regard to the publication, in the 
last issue, of the article entitled “A Man Without a 
Country,” since some'of his readers and editorial 
friends have seen proper to criticise him for his lack 
of knowledge as to the real author of the sketch. 
The editorial note appended to the article was cer- 
tainly clearly enough worded to explain the condi- 
tions under which it was published. He should not 
have published the article had he been positively 
assured of the fact at the time, that it had already 
appeared in this country as the production of an 
American author. 
ever,—the German version not giving the author’s 
name, and the authorities at hand failing to enlighten 
him on the subject of its authorship,—he assumed 
the responsibility of its publication, though not with- 
out some misgivings at the time, and which is fully 
demonstrated by the fact that he stated in the foot- 
note the odject of its publication. The allegation 
of gross ignorance of English literature being shown 
on his part in this matter, hardly needs more than a 
passing notice. When once the editor is found who 
can readily identify and locate every literary produc- 
tion in the English language, then we shall be nigh 
the millennium. He has not yet been heard from, 
and we very much doubt if he ever will be. 


Vaccination and Smallpox.—It is lamentable 
to think that the deaths from smallpox and the large 
amount of illness which is not fatal may be regarded 
as the result of the culpable indifference or folly of 
the persons themselves, or, in case of children, of 
their parents or guardians. If any fact in regard to | 
pathological science is definitely ascertained, it is 
that vaccination is practically a certain preventive 


Under the circumstances, how- | 





against this most deadful of all eruptive fevers. 


The nurses at smallpox hospitals, who are revac- 
cinated before they are allowed to enter upon their 
duties, enjoy absolute immunity from the disease, 
and proceed in their labors with the perfect confi- 
dence that they are safe from its attacks. 

If any further proof were wanting, we might take 
the report of the chief medical officer of the London 
General Post-Office, which he has recently made on 
the subject of revaccination to the local govern- 
ment board. This report states that upwards of ten 
thousand persons (10,504) are permanently employed 
in the postal service of London as officials at the 
post-office, clerks, letter-carriers, etc., all of whom 
have been required to undergo revaccination, on 
admission to the service, unless they had been 
successfully vaccinated within the previous seven 
years. 

By this report we are informed that the whole of 
these persons had been not only perfectly exempt 
during the prevalence of the late epidemic, but that 
during ten years there had been no single fatal case 
of smallpox among them, and only ten non-fatal 
cases, all of which were of a very slight character. 
When we reflect on the fact that the letter-carriers 
have to go into all the most infected districts to 
deliver letters at houses where patients may be lying 
with the worst forms of the disease, and have to 
handle letters coming from infected houses, we 
cannot but be struck with the efficacy of the pro- 
ceedings adopted by the postal authorities. 

If we wanted any further confirmation, we could 
obtain it from the report itself, for we are informed 
that in the telegraph department, where the en- 
forcement of revaccination has not been carried out 
with quite the same completeness, twelve cases have 
occurred in the same period among a staff which did 
not amount to fifteen hundred in number. Eight of 
these attacks were of persons who had not been re- 
vaccinated, and one proved fatal, The remaining 
four were of revaccinated persons, who all perfectly 
recovered without pitting. If these two cases are 
compared, the results will be very conclusive. In 
the case of the post-office officials, where revacci- 
nation is insisted on, in ten years only one person 
in a thousand has smallpox, and that of a very 
slight character; whereas in the telegraph depart- 
ment an average of eight persons in every thousand 
have the disease during the same period, and one 
case is so severe as to prove fatal. 

Those only who have read the details of the 
epidemics of smallpox as they existed before the 
introduction of vaccination can have any idea of the 
nature of the pestilence from which they have been 
preserved by the discovery of vaccination. Of the 
persons who contracted the disease, naturally a very 


| large proportion died; of those who escaped death, 


many were rendered totally blind; and even the 
more fortunate were scarred and pitted, some to so 
great an extent that all comeliness of feature was 
irretrievably lost. Those who are sufficiently old 
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to look back a few decades may remember that in 
their youth the number of persons to be seen walk- 
ing about the streets pitted with smallpox was much 
greater than at present. 

The prevailing epidemic of this fearful disease, 
in many sections of our country, at the present time 
is due entirely to the neglect of proper vaccination. 


The vagrant habits of many classes of society, | 


the carelessness of others, and the bigoted .opposi- 
tion of a few, have left a considerable proportion of 
the population entirely unprotected by vaccination; 
hence the spread of the disease. With those who 
are properly protected there is no fear of infection; 


The Artist and His Mission. A Study in Aésthet- 
ics. By Rev. WILLIAM M. REILY, PH.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in Palatinate College. 
1881: John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia. 

In these times, when sensationalism, to a greater 
or less degree, pervades even the world of thought, 
producing in the realm of the beautiful the modern 
monstrosity of zsthetics, it is wholesome and re- 
freshing to sit down to the perusal of a work 
so conservative and yet so liberal as the one by Dr. 
Reily. 

In this work, we have not so much an author 


coming before the world to ventilate his own pre- | 


conceived iconoclastic notions, but there confronts 


us from beginning to end an array of principles | 


maintained by the wisest of philosophers, clothed in 
a modern and attractive garb by the author. And 
this conservative spirit, reiterating once more the 


validity of principles universal as the empire of art | 


and stable as the human soul itself, makes the work 
a protest against the tangential course into which 
modern, and as it rejects all proper connection with 
the past, necessarily superficial, thought now seems 
drifting. 

Yet, if we read the work aright, such is not the 
motive which produced the book; it is one of its 
concomitant characteristics, accidental, not neces- 
sary, having its ground not in the nature of the sub- 
ject, but in the modern attitude of thought; the 


moulding force is the nature of the beautiful, and the | 


end is to discover the faculties of man’s mind which 
enter into the production of the various forms of 
beauty generally included in the term Art. It is there- 


fore not a treatise on art as such; not objective; but a | 


treatise on the psychology of artistic productivity, 


subjective. And as it explores with masterly skill the | 


hidden depths of the human soul exercised in the 


creation of forms of beauty, it gains the attention 


and absorbs the interest of the reader to an extent 
realized by but few of contemporary publications. 


children duly vaccinated in infancy are exempt, as 
are those who have been revaccinated after arriving 
at mature age. 

The duty of every one who holds the responsible 
position of head of a family is clear—children who 
have not been vaccinated should at once be pro- 
tected, and adults who have not been operated on 
for seven or eight years should be revaccinated. If 


the last operation still preserves its protective influ- 

ence, no result will follow; but, should it have lost 

its power, the operation will be effective, and the 

person operated on escape the disease which would 
| otherwise have most probably been contracted. 


In developing his subject, the author finds it 
| necessary to remove the barriers which an unthink- 
ing misconception has reared; hence the introduc- 
| tion is mainly negative. The reader will be dis- 
appointed to learn how many of the class he is 
| accustomed to style artists fall into the infinitely 
| lower class of mere artisans; and surprised to know 
| that many he thought scarcely worthy the recogni- 
tion of men are really the superiors among their 
kind. 

But, having accepted the truth, he is in a condition 
to begin a study of the work. Part I. is an inquiry 
into the sense of beauty as it prevails in general, 
and is possessed by all men alike; Part II., as this 
same sense of beauty becomes narrower, limited to 
the few, the more highly favored, and manifesting 
itself in artistic productivity, in works of fancy, and 
| imagination, yet falling short of the endowment 
par excellence of the artist. The latter is the theme 
of Part III., and is discussed under the headings of 
Talent, Geniality, and Genius, that loftiest endow- 
ment of the human soul. 


| James T. Fields. 
sonal Sketches. 

Co. 

Few men of letters in this country experienced 
so eventful a career as the subject of this work, and 
certainly none possessed a larger circle of literary 
friends. The many social qualities which he pos- 
sessed in so eminent a degree, gained for him the 
warmest of friendships, a sample of which is mani- 
fested in the act which gives through one of these 
friends the above notes and personal sketches. The 
book is one of unusual interest, as it tells the story 
of his life, describes his social, business, and literary 
activity, his visits to England and the Continent, 
and weaves into the narrative a most engaging se- 
lection of letters, including some written by himself, 
and more from his illustrious friends, of whom he 


Biographical Notes and Per- 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
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had so many. The friends and admirers of Mr. | of our sweetest singers of child-life and the beauti- 


this volume much to interest them, and through it 
learn more of the happy traits which characterized | 
the man. 


Field throughout the world of literature can find in | 


ful and breezy out-of-doors. The charming illustra- 
tions are the work of F. H. Lungren, Miss L. B. 
Humphrey, and others, finely engraved by Closson, 


| Kilburn, and others. The cover, specially designed 


| for the work by Lungren, is the novelty of the 


Cuban Sketches. By JAmMes W. STEELE. 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Steele, the author of this work, is very evi- 
dently a close observer of things, as is shown in 
these sketches of what he saw and noted while 
sojourning in the island of Cuba. His description 
of the inhabitants, their manners and customs, is 
minute and interesting; that of the Spanish soldiery 
especially so. 


New 


Tutti-Frutti. A book of child-songs. 
LEDYARD and W. T. PETERs. 
George W. Harlan. 

A novel though attractive gift-book, designed for 
the approaching holidays. It is somewhat out of 
the usual order of holiday gift-books, and for that 
reason strongly commends itself to the attention of 
the public. The illustrations are the designs of Dr. | 
Clinton Peters, and show a marked degree of artistic 
ability. The cover design is a most unique and | 
happy idea, and, with the frontispiece, is the work of 
A. Brennan. 


By LAURA 
New York: 





Rosemary and Rue. Round Robin Series. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 

This story has somewhat of an historical character. 
The scene is laid a hundred years ago, and the nar- 
rative opens with an account of the escape of the 
Quaker Selah Greene and his daughter Rosemary | 
from a mob in New Bedford, and ends with her | 
death, by the guillotine, to save her mother-in-law, | 
the old Countess d’Osy. Rue, the other character, | 
is a young French Jewess of one of the families that | 
settled in Newport in colonial days. They are both 
charming figures, and the incidents narrated carry 
with them the most devoted interest of the reader, 


The latest publications from the press of the | 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson and Brothers are reprints of 
those once extremely popular books, “ The Initials 
A. Z.,” a charming story of modern life, by the 


| season. 


With its full moon and birds and blossoms, 


| and its grayish and reddish gold tones, it is pecul- 


iarly harmonious. No prettier or more appropriate 
gift-book could be selected for the coming holiday 


} Season, 


Little Folks’ Everyday Book, edited by Amanda 
B. Harris, and also from the press of Messrs. D. 


| Lothrop & Co., is a small volume prepared upon 
| the plan of the birthday books so popular nowa- 


days. 

Not only will the little folks find pleasure in 
turning its leaves, but the older members of the 
family as well, for the lines are from pens highly 
prized, It contains a picture, a verse, and a blank 
for every day of the year, together with twelve 
full-page pictures in color, representing the various 
months of the year, designed by G. F. Barnes. 


Tales of the Caravan, Inn, and Palace. Trans- 
lated from the German of WILLIAM HAUvFF. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Company. 

The writings of Hauff, though few, have enjoyed 
an extraordinary degree of popularity in his native 
country. This has been the case especially with 
his tales for the young. In some instances, it is 
stated, sales having reached 100,000 copies. And 
we are not at all surprised that these “ Tales,” which 
are now for the first time presented in English, 
should have-met with such favor. They have been 
not inappropriately compared in style with “ The 
Arabian Nights ;” and certainly they do not lack 


| the marvelous features possessed by that ever-famous 


work, 


Maurine, andother Poems. By ELLA WHRELER. 

Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

We observed recently a statement that “ the East 
might be noted for its handsome magazines, but the 
West went ahead on its newspapers.” Now, with- 
out questioning this statement as to comparative 


Baroness Tautphceus, and * Helen’s Babies,” the | journalistic excellence, we would go a step further, 
P J g P 


famous Budge and Toddie, by John Habberton, | 
Esq. Most of our readers have no doubt read these | 
works and know their character; those that have 
not should avail themselves of an early opportunity | 
to do so. 

Christmas Carols and Midsummer Songs is 
the happy title of a most exquisite volume, issued | 
from the press of the Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of | 
Boston, and as its title suggests is thoroughly | 
adapted to the holidays and birthdays of all the year | 


round. The carols, ballads, and poems are from some 


and venture the prediction that the great poets of 
the future will come from our Great West also. 


| Alréady we have them looming up along the frontier 


lines of our western civilization, and the “ rising 
star” may now be in training with the poetic Muses. 
Who knows? Miss Wheeler in her present collec- 
tion gives us some very excellent productions from 
her pen, and many that are real gems of the poetic art. 
Spain. By Pror. James A. HARRISON. 

D. Lothrop & Co. 

In the volume before us Prof. Harrison has traced 


Boston : 
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from century to century the story of this wonderful 
country and its people. No country in Europe 
possesses a more romantic history than Spain. On 
its soil have been fought some of the most important 
battles of the world. 

Beginning with the reign of the Visigoths, about 
the year A.D. 350, he gives a description of the 
condition of the country at that time, and sketches 
in brief the continuous wars which rendered peace 
a thing unknown to its inhabitants. Then follows 
the story of the Berber conquest and the Khalifate. 
The Berbers, and not the Arabs, were the true con- 
querors of Spain, although they fought in common 
for the same end. They were a fierce, warlike, 
liberty-loving race, deeply stained with fanaticism 
of an eccentric sort. Nomadic, homeless Bohemi- 


ans in their habits, accustomed to an immemorial | 


independence which the Roman arms had but faintly 
infringed, having the same political organization as 


the Arabs,—a democracy tempered by the influence | 


of noble families—they became as terrible adversa- 
ries to the Arabs of the West, when the latter 


| 


to have heen known at Mecca early in the eighth 
| century; the invention of gunpowder, which after- 
ward played so effective a part in Ferdinand and 
Isabella’s campaign against the Moors, is attributed 
by some to them. The pendulum and a species of 
telegraph were claimed to have been introduced by 
the Arabs into Europe, with the silk cocoon, the 
sugar-cane, the date-palm, and the cotton-plant; 
and to them the invention of the mariner’s compass 
is attributed. Cordova became so celebrated for its 
| preparation of leather, tanned by means of the bitter 
rind of the pomegranate, that it gave its name 
(cordwain) to the industry, and the name of Mo- 
rocco no less is commemorated to the book-lover in 
the binding of his books. Music was scientifically 
treated too; the principles of the art, the modes of 
composition and musical notation, with the notes 
indicated by letters, were investigated and discussed. 
The history of modern Spain is told with the same 
care and attention to detail. Altogether, the volume 
is one which claims a high place among historical 
productions of a popular character. 


attempted to reduce them, as the Arabs of the East | 


had become to the Byzantine empire and Persia. | 


The two races became merged into one common 


people after the Khalifate, and in the reign of Omar 


the religion of Islam was firmly established. 


What Prof. Harrison says of Arabian culture in | 


the eighth century is of marvelous interest. Scien- 
tific and artistic activity, refinement of manners, 
the essentials of a polite and comprehensive educa- 
tion, were universal. 
the day assembled in winter in rooms perfumed 
with musk and amber, the floors covered with silken 
and woolen carpets, and sprinkled with rose-water, 
while groups of grave Mussulmans gathered around 
2 cylinder of glowing coals in the centre, and dis- 
cussed with Oriental subtlety passages and verses 
frora the Koran. ‘Translations of the Greek»yeom- 
eters, of Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius, for a 
time satisfied their craving for mathematics, but by the 
tenth century they had begun to solve quadratic and 
cubic equations and to investigate profoundly the laws 
of spherical trigonometry. Their skill in hydraulics is 
attested by the marvelous system of irrigation which 
they introduced into Spain, and which survives 
there to-day; and even optics and hydrostatics were 
studied by them. They were famous physicians, 
and, later on, became deeply versed in the writings 
of Galen and Hippocrates. Their knowledge of 
chemistry, obvious in the many terms which the 
Europeans have borrowed from them,—alkali, alco- 
hol, alembic, and the like,—and in the apothecary’s 
symbols, extended to many preparations of mercury, 
arsenic, metallic sulphates, and healing herbs. 
Their skill in metallurgy, in enameling, in delicate 
manipulations of gold, silver, copper, and porcelain, 
is seen in the well-known Damascus blades, the 
wonderful vase of the Alhambra, and the jeweled 


dagger-hilts of the Khaliffs. Writing paper is said | 


The wealthiest scholars of | 


Walt Whitman.—The new edition of Walt 
Whitman’s poems, just issued, appears to have awak- 
ened some very sharp criticisms. As a sample, and 
showing the critic’s estimation of the poet’s idea of 
‘truthfulness to nature,”’ we quote: 

“A good many people who have not read the 
| original edition with all its extraordinary eccentrici- 
ties will be apt to rub their eyes upon reading certain 
poems which are reproduced in the present volume, 
| and look with astonishment at the title-page to see 
| the publisher’s imprint upon it. Mr. Whitman’s 
| audacity of utterance as shown on many of its pages 

is simply astounding. What if his example in what 
is called ‘truthfulness to nature’ should be gen- 
erally followed in poetry and prose! 
“‘ But truthfulness to nature is no excuse for print- 
ing such gross indecencies. To have nature set 
before us in all the excesses of its most violent aber- 
| rations is not of such inestimable advantage that 
| every other consideration should give way before 
| it. In sculpture and painting every one knows the 

limits (and no one complains of them) set upon the 
| presentation of natural objects and actions by these 
| arts. Whatever the genius, sense of beauty, knowl- 
edge of anatomy, power of composition or execution 
displayed, will any one justify rank indecency on 
canvas or in marble? In photography, will the 
police magistrates admit beauty of execution in the 
representation of an object as an excuse for obscenity? 
Why should poetry alone be allowed to revel in dirt ? 
Is she alone of all the sister Muses, dung-hill bred ? 
Is the steam of the stews, the reek of corruption, 
necessary for healthy development? 

“Mr. Walt Whitman has told us that his poetry is 
not milk for babes, but meat for strong men. But 
| Lhave noticed that as the people grow older they 
have less tolerance for noisome odors. It is the 
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children that delight to dabble in dirt. Fourier, 
in his plan of association, assigns to the youngest 
members of phalanstery the task of removing the 
filth that gathers about the habitations of men. 

“It may be that Mr. Robert Buchanan and Walt 
Whitman’s other admirers in England may look upon 
the good gay poet’s startling indecencies as fresh and 
admirable new births of American freedom. But it 
is difficult to see how most readers can fail to be | 
disgusted with what has the nastiness of Swift’s 
minor poems without Swift’s excuse of wishing to 
disgust. In this case, Walt Whitman’s bad taste 
amounts to impudence. And the book is an illus- 
tration of what sort of stuff some people will accept 
if ushered in by a notable name. What would be 
said of a magazine that should print such abom- 
inable poems as some in this collection? And what 
publisher would dare to issue a similar volume by 
an anonymous author ?” 

And we might add here, that it is just such criti- 
cisms as the above which aid both author and pub- 
lisher in securing their object—heavy sales of the 
work. But for these, hundreds and probably thou- 
sands of readers would scarcely give the work a 
thought. 


Early American School-books.—The men 
and women who came over to the New World from 
England in the Mayflower, and laid the foundation 
as well of the literary as of the material growth of 
the United States, learned their letters from a 
*horn-book,’’ whose name is now almost forgotten. 
It was simply a card, upon which the alphabet and | 
some short sentences were printed. This was fas- 
tened upon a back of wood and covered on its 
face with a thin, transparent sheet of horn for pro-. 
tection against the weather and children’s fingers. 
The wooden frame was extended to form a handle 
at the bottom, near the end of which was usually a 
hole for a string, for the convenience of the learner 
when not particularly occupied with it. One of 
these horn-books, which has been preserved, has, | 


running across the top, the old English capital 
letters in two lines, then the small letters in one 
line, then the five vowels, and then certain syllables 
of two letters, leading off with “ba, be, bi, bo, bu,” 
which form the burden of a modern college song. 
Under all this comes the invocation, “ In the name 
of the Father, and of the Sonne, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen;” and then the Lord’s Prayer, 
ending with, “but deliver us from evill. Amen.” 
Across the bottom is a line of Roman numerals, 
which were in use in the reign of Elizabeth: “i., 
ii., iii., iiii., v., vi., vii., viii., ix., x.” 

After the horn-book, the little people of the incipient 
United States were blessed with primers, and most 
famous among them was “The New England 
Primer for the more easy attaining the reading of 
English, to which is added the Assembly of Divines’ 
and Mr, Cotton’s Catechisms.’’ It must have been 
printed somewhere in the broad shadow of the 
First Church, in Boston (which recently celebrated 
its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary), and which 
had Mr. John Cotton for its minister. This primer 
had the alphabet, and syllables of two letters, and 
many a pious distich, such as 


** Young Timothy 
Learn’d sin to fly.” 


** Whales in the sea 
God’s voice obey.” 


“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,” 


“ Vashti for pride 
Was set aside.”” 


These puritanic verses were ornamented by copi- 


' ous pictorial illustrations that were fully as bad as 


the rhymes, which were occasionally stretched out 
to a triplet; as, 


“* Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, 
All were pious.”” 
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The death of Thomas R. Gould, the American 
sculptor, is announced as having occurred at his 
home, in Florence, on November 26th ult. He was 
a native of Boston, where in early life he was 
engaged in business with his brother, now a resi- 
dent of New Orleans. At the close of the war, 
however, he went abroad to study sculpture, and | 
located with his family at Florence, where he had | 
bought himself a pleasant home, and has since | 
resided. 

Mr. Gould modeled his first figure in the studio | 
of Seth Cheney, the only master he ever had. In 


| well-known works, 


Italy he worked diligently and chiseled many fine 
pieces, among them “ The West Wind.” which was 
copied for several galleries; “ Cleopatra,’ “ Timon 
of Athens,” “ Ariel,’”’ and * John Hancock,’’ which 
was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition, and 
now stands in the town hall at Lexington. His 
statue of Governor Andrew, which the Grand Army 
of the Republic commissioned him to sculpture for 
erection in the Hingham Cemetery, is one of his 
Two of his ideal studies, 
“ Christ” and “Satan,” will be remembered as 
haying once formed a part of the Boston Athenzeum 
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collection; the ‘*‘ Ghost in Hamlet’? added to his 
reputation, and “Steam” and “ Electricity,” two 
colossal heads, placed in the vestibule of the Boston 
Herald building, have been pronounced strongly 
typical of these two great energies. Among the 
numerous portrait busts executed by Gould may be 
mentioned that of Emerson, in the Harvard Li- 
brary; William Monroe, in the Concord Library, 
John A. Andrew, belonging to the widow of the 
statesman ; and the elder Booth, in Booth’s Theatre, 
New York. 


The fourth annual black-and-white exhibition of 
the Salmagundi Sketch Club, at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, New York, met with a pronounced 
the expectations of its members being 
fully realized in every particular essential. There 
were five hundred numbers in the catalogue, and 
the collection was displayed in four galleries and in 
the corridor. 


success ; 


that the average quality of the works shown was 
higher than that of last year, though in some 
respects the exhibition gave an impression of tame- 
ness, there being but littfe that was striking. One 
thing worthy of note in the present display was 
that the majority of the contributors had painted 
pictures in black and white for it, instead of sending 
the less salable, if only highly-attractive, studies 
and sketches. The charcoals were specially noted 
for their delicacy, as also the monotypes, by several 
artists, including a few by Mr. Bicknell, and a 
“‘ ceratype,” executed on waxed paper. 

The club issues for the first time this year a port- 
folio of signed Japanese proofs of twenty etchings, 
contributed by-the members, and an illustrated cata- 
logue, in which are sketches of many of the works 
exhibited. 


The Cincinnati Art Museum, to be opened short- 
ly, it is said, will probably contain eighteen pieces 
from the Winter Palace, St. Petersburg, among 
them a part of the toilet service of the Czarina 


Anna Ivanovna, who died in 1741; fifty-nine pieces | 


from the Hermitage collection, St. Petersburg; sixty 
from the treasury of the palace, Moscow; 


The American Water-Color Exhibition Will open 
at the National Academy, New York City, on the 
3oth of January, 1882, and close on the evening 
of Saturday, February 25. Works-will be received 
from the 12th till the 14th of January, inclusive, 
and the blanks must be sent to the secretary, Henry 
Farrar, at No. 51 West Tenth street, by the 7th of 
, January. 


Mrs. Mark Hopkins has bought for $20,000, 
through Dr. Camp, of Great Barrington, Mass., the 
two paintings belonging to the David Leavit estate 


It seemed to be the general opinion 


and 
thirty-six from the treasury of the Patriarch of | 
Moscow. 





in the latter’s former Great Barrington summer 
residence, ‘‘ Washington at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth” and “ Washington at Valley Forge,” both 
by Leutze, and also the piece of statuary, “ Nydia,’”’ 
and they are to be sent at once to California. 


Mr. D. Clinton Peters, the artist whose illus- 
rations in the highly-popular juvenile holiday-book, 
* Tutti-Frutti,” have met with such high commen- 
dation from the press all over the country, is but 
sixteen years of age. From present indications he 
has a promising future before him as an artist. 
Ambitious young colorists under twenty years of age 
have a chance to win one of three cash prizes ag- 
gregating $400, offered by the publisher, George W. 
Harlan, of New York, for the three best colorings 
of one or more pictures in this book. The prizes are 
to be awarded in March, 1882. The well-known 
artists, Louis C. Tiffany, John La Farge, and Elihu 
Vedder, will form the jury of award. 


Mr. Alexander Milnes Calder, a Scotch sculp- 
tor, has been awarded the first prize of one thousand 
dollars for his sketch model of the “ Meade Memo- 
rial,’ about to be erected in Philadelphia. The 
Memorial is to cost thirty thousand doliars, 


Rosa Bonheur.—A Paris correspondent, in 
speaking of this famous painter, says that she is now 
finishing a large picture of a family of lions, the 
picture which is the most important that she has 
painted for years. Although it represents the lion 
with the lioness and her cubs in her native jungle, it 
was painted in Mlle. Bonheur’s private park, near 
Fontainebleau, from living models. These models 
were bought by the painter from an importer of 
wild beasts at Marseilles, and brought from there in 
cages to Fontainebleau, where they where installed 
in the grounds in front of Mlle. Bonheur’s house. 

Before their cages the artist had a studio built of 
boards and canvas, which gave the whole the aspect 
of a traveling menagerie, and here from the living 
models the picture was painted; it will be sent to 
Nice as soon as finished, but will be exhibited in 
Paris later, as the author intends making an exhibi- 
tion of what works she can collect from different 
galleries. With this exhibit she strougly desires to 
have what she considers one of the finest pages of 
her artistic career, ‘‘ The Horse Fair ;” and, although 
it is owned in this country, has faith that some 
arrangemement can be made with the owner and 
our custom-house authorities by which it can be sent 
over, exhibited, and returned without the additional 
payment of a second duty. 

A few paintings of Mlle. Bonheur’s have been 
exhibited in Paris for some years, and as she never 
sends her works to the annual Salon the rising 
generation of painters have never seen her work, 
some doubting if she still lives; and consequently 
this particular exhibiton will be a Parisian sensation. 
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French Society in the Eighieenth Century. 


—A new work, “ The Salon of Madame Necker,” | 


edited by her great-grandson, Athenin D’Hausson- 


ville, and consisting of letters and papers collected | 


from the archives of Coppet, gives us a vivid sketch 
of French society during the century which pre- 
ceded our own. The parts I. and II. of this work 
form an introductory volume, treating. chiefly of 
Madame Necker in her childhood and youth, which 
were spent in quiet study and retirement. The sim- 
ple and peaceful tenor of this portion of her life was 
only broken by her acquaintance with the historian 
Gibbon, and their love for each other. Both are 
presented in a new light by these hitherto unpub- 
lished letters; Gibbon, who afterward professed to 
recur to this early episode with tender sentiment, ap- 
pears false, cold, and worldly, breaking off the en- 
gagement under cover of his father’s displeasure as 
soon as it conflicts with his interests, while Madame 


Necker, who was considered as an austere and re- | 


served woman by her contemporaries, shows a trust- 
ing and deeply loving heart, giving up with the 
most bitter regret her beloved ideal as the remorse- 
less logic of facts disprove its reality. 

Part II. closes with her acquaintance with M. 
Necker, their mutual regard and marriage, and the 
succeeding parts treat of her sa/om, and the men 
and- women who frequented it, Madame Geoffrin 
(whpse adopted son was Stanislaus Poinatoniski, 
being of Poland), the Maréchale de Luxembourg, the 
Marquise du Deffand, the Countess D’Houdetét, 
Saint Lambert, Voltaire, Rousseau, Thomas, Buffon, 
and Marmontel were among these. The first im- 
pression of their social intercourse is a brilliant one. 
How sparkling are these playful epigrams, how tran- 
sient these satires and jests, how full of graceful sen- 
timent and passionate tenderness are these old letters 
of friendship and love! The men speak in almost 
feminine tones of affection and delicacy, the women 
breathe the largest aspirations, the noblest desires, 
and seem to lead the choir of ascending and entreat- 





See how they rise at the sight, 
Thronging the 4ilde Bau/f through, 
Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew, 
Falon—rouge, falbala, queue, 
Cardinal, Duke—to a man, 

Eager to sigh or to sue,— 

This was the Pompadour’s fan !’’ 


But as we look deeper—below the polished and 
shining surface—we see the ugly lineaments which 
encountered the unswerving gaze of that remarkable 
thinker, Emmanuel Swedenborg, a contemporary 
who stood first among the scientific men of Sweden, 
and who was far more widely known then as a scien- 
list than as a religious seer and teacher. Accustomed 
to the atmosphere of courts aud palaces, his deep in- 
sight into character was not deceived by appear- 
ances, and not least valuable among his writings are 
the graphic descriptions of the people and their 
leaders in his own period. In his diary, while visit- 
ing France, he shows an acute an penetrating 


| knowledge of the powers of dissolution at work be- 


neath the glittering surface of an age of unreality 
and unbelief. Men felt that they moved over a foun- 


| dation ready to crumble away, and were surrounded 
| by walls which shook at every vibration; they knew 
| the whole edifice of Church and State rotten to the 


ing voices which everywhere plead for a new Utopia, | 


a fresher Arcadia, than the mind of man had before 


conceived, The fragrance of these gracious social | 


forms, the light festivities of court and sa/on float 
around us as we read, 


Mr. Austin Dobson, in a few graceful lines on “ the 
Pompadour’s fan,’”’ gives us a glimpse into such a | 


scene. 


“* Loves in a riot of light, 
Roses and vaporous blue ; 
Hark to the dainty /vou—/rou ! 
Picture above, if you can, 
Eyes that could melt as the dew,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan. 


VoL. XVIII.—10 


core, and moved softly and spoke lightly to escape, 
if but for awhile, the impending shock of ruin. 
This was eminently true of society; these friend- 
ships, so fervent in caresses, concealed social rival- 
ries, hatreds, treasons; these leaders of society, to 
whose sa/oms young girls are brought in order to 
make their déduz¢ into the world, and whose words 
are the laws of propriety and conventional decorum, 
are women whose youth has been reckless and dis- 
graced. Behind the archly uplifted fan of “ roses 
and vaporous blue” the slander flies which ruins 
a life ; the playful words which accompany the kiss 
of adieu conceal a sting. Every one strives to be 
loved, admired, flattered, courted above all others; 
each one has his cé¢erie, his clique ; the great world 
of the Grand Monarque has a thousand lesser ones 
in imitations. It is essentially the era of those 
“false heavens” which crumble away before the 
light of earnestness and truth. 

Marriage, in its higher and spiritual sense, was a 
word without meaning in such a society, and the 
language of husbands and wives was the only ex- 
pression of a cool and moderate esteem, where all 
other affections were glowing and ardent. The mar- 
riage tie was indeed too often . union ~~ -umity and 
contempt, and Madame Necker, who was the model 
of a perfect and loving wife to her associates, finds 
nothing to condemn in the devotion of her married 
friends to their lovers, and willingly conveys theit 
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letters and messages to each other with no remark 
save an eulogium on their strict observance of eter- 
nal duties. Duty was, it is true, a word forever on 
their lips, but it is hard to conceive what idea is at- 
tached to it in the midst of such incongruous associ- 
ations. The wife of the Duke de Lauzun, an ex- 
quisitely pure and delicate character, was tenderly 
devoted to a husband who neglected her. The Vi- 
comtesse de Noailles spoke the sentiment of all 
Paris, when she said of her that *‘ she had the weak- 
ness to adore her husband, but the dignity to conceal 
it from all the world.’’ Other affections were openly 
boasted of in verse and prose as proofs of a noble 
and feeling soul; par exemple, “ the sweetness and 
constancy of Madame D’Houdelot’s regard for her 
lover.” The corruption of the age was so deep, so 
widely spread, that even shame, “ nature’s hasty con- 
science,’’ was unknown. 

The nineteenth century is one of deeds rather 
than words; it is our creed that love must justify 
itself by its use, that the highest mark of love toa 
noble soul is to be noble. And it seems strange, 
indeed, to pass through the French Revolution, 
rolled in blood and fire, and all things, rank and 
wealth and households and churches and thrones, 
melting away in its fervent heat, to pass through 
such a crisis as this, to hear the vows and protesta- 
tions and flattering reproaches of the period pre- 
ceding it. 

Buffon, the solitary student of science; Moulton, 
the minister of Genoa, use language to Madame 
Necker which suits the lips of lovers, and Thomas 
is still more explicit in his avowals of devotion. 
Each one of these friendships professes to be exclu- 
sive and absorbing—*an egotism of two”? which 
counts over every varying phase of feeling like a 
hermit his beads. Thomas can find no argument 
in favor of immortality, except when he says, in 
complimenting his fair correspondent, that her soul, 
and others like hers, should never cease to exist, 
and ends with an epigram, “He who knows you 
would like to be immortal; he who imitates you 
will surely be so some day.” 

In strict conformity with such a sentiment is the 
very epitaph on his tomb, “ Amicitia serviens, ac 
pie moriens, weternitatem occupavit.” (By serving 
friendship, and dying piously, he gained eternity.) 

Little, if any, genuine religious faith remained, 
except that of the heart, which bloomed forth, here 
and there, in beautiful and touching lives of charity. 
But the reason was cold and unillumined; death 
seemed the end of all, and the thought of God was 
dim and troubled in those restless minds which 
sought nature as a guide. A skeptical spirit, which 
filled with sadness all who were in simple goodness, 
pervaded intellectual effort. Buffon says, “I have 
always spoken of the Creator, but you have only to 
take away that word, and substitute for it the power 
of nature.” 

Madam Necker thanks him for consenting not to 











oppose “ received ideas’? which we ought to respect, 
‘*when they are useful” to society. It was truly 
"a consummation of the age,” and there is no 
wonder that we live now in a century which exam- 
ines, probes deeply, seeks everywhere for new 
foundations, new forms, new forces; an age which 
is essentially one of beginnings, succeeding an end. 
E. F. M. 


Cheerfulness.—Some wise man once remarked 
that he would rather be born possessed of a cheer- 
ful and contented disposition than heir to twenty 
thousand ayear. He was right in his choice; fora 
cheerful nature, like a Claude Lorraine glass, tinges 
all objects with sunlight; while a discontented dis- 
position makes itself miserable everywhere, and in 
the greatest prosperity can sing: 

“If it’s fine to-day, it will rain to-morrow ; 
So let us all be unhappy together.” 


Every one, however, does not prize cheerfulness 
equally. Not alone in Shakspeare’s days 


** Young gentleman would be as sad as night 
For very wantonness.”” 


Sixty years ago Lord Byron set a fashion for 
misanthropy, and young men who felt themselves 
geniuses turned down their shirt collars and pro- 
nounced life a weariness and a delusion. Young 
people, as a rule, are the least cheersul members of 
the community. Young authors almost invariably 
write on the saddest themes ; young poets, especially 
if their talents are of a mediocre order, fill their 
pages with death-beds and partings and broken 
hearts and blighted affections. Perhaps it is for the 
very reason that they have known little real sorrow 
and trouble that the young are so fond of dwelling 
on imaginary scenes of sadness. Coleridge showed 
a knowledge of human nature when he wrote : 


“ Few sorrows has she of her own, 
My love, my joy, my Genevieve ; 

She loves me best whene’er | sing 
The songs that make her grieve.” 


Probably had Genevieve’s life been less cloud- 
less she would have preferred less melancholy 
ditties. We care less to hear of imaginary troubles 
when we have experienced real ones of our own. 
Cheerfulness is, after all, more a matter of tempera- 
ment than circumstances. If we look round on our 
own acquaintance, we shall probably find some of 
the most sunny natures where there seems least 
reason to expect to find them. Chronic invalids 
who are prisoners to their room or sofa, hard-worked 
mothers of families, husbands, or brothers on whose 
shoulders rests a heavy weight of care for liciptess 
relatives, may all exhibit a cneerful content that is 
far from being shared by their wealthy neighbor 
who appears to possess all fortune’s gifts. Of course, 
every man has his “ skeleton in the cupboard,” and 
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it is not fair to assume that any one is wholly 
exempt from trouble. There is a story told of a 
Scotch minister who remarked to a friend that he 
could almost envy a certain Jamie, the parish idiot, 
because he had no cares or troubles. 

“Me no troubles!” indignantly retorted Jamie, 
who had overheard the speech. “Eh, then, but 
I’m sair trodden doun by the bubbly-jock!” 
{#.e. worried by the turkey). It appeared a certain 
farmer in the parish kept a turkey, who used to 
annoy the idiot by running after him. The most 
prosperous person may, therefore, have a secret 
«* bubbly-jock”’ to vex him; but we are inclined to 
think that human lots are often equalized by the 
power of enjoyment being more largely granted to 
the possessor of a small amount of worldly goods 
than to his wealthier neighbor. People who have 
to work hard and to struggle with real difficulties 
are rarely given to invent imaginary ones for them- 
selves. These mournful reflections on the vanity of 
life and the unsatisfying nature of all things sublu- 
nary are luxuries for the rich and idle to indulge in. 
Had Byron been a poor man, with his own way to 
make in life, we doubt if he could have written 
«Childe Harold.”” Had he taken the journey 
described in that poem as the hardly-earned holiday 
of a busy man, we think he would have written of 
his “ pilgrimage” in a very different spirit. The 
delight of a rare holiday would have made him 
view everything in rose color, and the misanthrop- 
ical tinge would have disappeared from his work. 
Byron and his * Satanic school’’ are out of fashion 
now, and it is no longer thought a sign of talent to 
rail at society, at oneself, at existence in general; 
yet cheerfulness is not a quality universally met 
with, even in these days. If it were, we should not 
prize the sunny-tempered people as much as we do; 
their rarity enhances their value. 

How delightful is the man or woman who per- 
sistently looks ‘‘ on the bright side of things,’”’ and 
how these estimable individuals make the worst 
troubles appear more bearable when they place them 
in their cheery view. As we have before remarked, 
it is often the people with real sorrows and trials 
who are most largely endowed with this happy 
faculty. It probably is to be explained after this 
wise. Did they add a load of imaginary grievances 
to their burden of real ones, no mortal shoulders 
could bear the weight. To struggle on at all, they 
must perforce cultivate a habit of looking at things 
in the best light, and this prudent cheerfulness 
becomes a habit of the mind. They cannot waste 
anxieties over the future of the country when they 
have such a sore struggle to provide for that of 
their own children, nor tremble at the prospect of 
the coal supply of the world failing in another 
thousand years, when it taxes their brains to think 
how their own bills for firing will be paid this Christ- 
mas. Melancholy, like love, is not unfrequently 
«* the child of idleness and fullness of bread.”’ 





We once met with a recipe against melancholy in 
a very old book (not Burton’s “ Anatomy’’), which 
we should be inclined to put faith in—*It is no 
small remedy for melancholy to rub oneself over 
with nettles.’ It would at least be an arousing 
process. 

Sidney Smith gave a lady several recipes against 
melancholy, among which we remember was a kettle 
always singing on the hob, a paper of sweetmeats at 
hand, and a recollection of all the pleasant things 
ever said to her. We doubt the efficacy of the 
sugar-plums; they are dyspeptic fare, and no dys- 
peptic man was ever cheerful. 

Failing the nettles, we should imagine that hard 
work would be an infallible cure for that nameless 
discontent Leech has described in his sketch of the 
juvenile misanthrope, who has discovered that ‘the 
world is hollow, and my doll is cnly full of saw- 
dust.” 

A real trouble, too, will also put many imaginary 
ones to flight. 

Horace Walpole tells a story of a French abbé 
who, having very little to trouble him, thought 
proper to fall “into a melancholy,’”’ which at last 
affected his health. Luckily for him, he had certain 
enemies, who contrived to consign him to the Bas- 
tile on some frivolous charge. He was liberated 
after awhile, but the desire to detect and punish his 
false accusers cured alike his body and mind. He 
forgot his melancholy and his bad health in this 
engrossing occupation, ‘till his friends were wont 
jestingly to ask him what had become of the abbé, 
as they now knew a quite different person.” 

“* Melancholy people are often the victims of too 
abundant leisure and affluence— lulled on the rack 
of a too easy chair.” Those of us who share the 
fate of the proverbial ‘‘Saturday’s bairn,” who 
** works hard for its living,” may comfort ourselves 
by reflecting that if we had less to do we might 
have time to be much more discontented, and to 
share the sad lot of the typical “spoilt child’’ of 
our juvenile story books, who, by reason of having 
everything he wished for, “at last did not know 
what he wanted.” C. L. 


Friends and Friendship.—A friend, our dic- 
tionary tells us, is ‘‘one loving or attached to 
another, an intimate acquaintance ;” and friendship, 
“the state of being friendly, intimacy from mutual 


esteem, friendly assistance.” There is much, very 
much, inaname. We talk collectively of “all our 
friends ;’’ but when we come to consider them over 
individually, how many can we really call “our 
friends,” in the best acceptation of the word? We 
may have a large circle of acquaintances, and term 
them friends; but are they such in reality? Have 
we even as many real friends as we think we have? 
“A faithful friend,’ we are told, “is better than 
gold, a medicine for misery, an only possession.”’ 
And Addison says, ‘that talking with a friend is 
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nothing else but thinking aloud.’’ I take it this 
would be one of the severest tests of friendship; if 
we could babble on of our inmost thoughts aloud to 
our friends, then he, or she, must be indeed a true 
friend. Or else we must be very more trustful of 
human nature than the average man or woman. It 
is not necessary, however, to put such a test, even 
in imagination, to friendship; for many—very many 
—are worthy the name of friend, though we might 
shrink from laying bare the secrets of our hearts 
before them. There is only one friend to whom we 
can thus confess ourselves, and that is the ** friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” Such we can- 
not find on earth, though earthly friendship is sweet, 
when found, and cheers us onward through this 
world more than anything else. But beware of 
profession. A friendship that does not perpetually 


assert itself is the most sincere, and the most to be | 
Feltham bids | 


depended on in times of necessity. 
us ‘*take heed of a speedy professed friend,” and 
adds, ‘‘ that love is never lasting which flames before 
it burns.” And this is true enough. How many 
people we meet who, even on first acquaintance, 
before they have the claim of intimacy, gush, as it 
were, at us, call us ‘‘ dear,” insist on—if we are 
women and they are of that sex—kissing us on both 
cheeks, pecking at us in a little insincere way on 
every possible occasion. 


| 


| 








This is one of the failings | 


of the sex—gushing friendships, which too often | 
| true friends give a helping hand by words of sym- 


end in absolute indifference, if not positive dislike. 
Men do not descend to these rapid friendships, and 
—must we say it?—their friendship is more to be 
depended on. They do not cut up and fritter away 


their sympathies as much as women do, and there- | 


fore it is that their friendship is more worthy the 
name. I am speaking generally, and would not for 


a moment be thought to cast a slur on women | 
friends, for very often they are staunch and true; | 


but then these are not the women who gush over | 


others in public, but keep their sympathies fresh for 
the few they really consider near and dear to them. 


“He who hath many friends hath none,” says one | 
wise man, and another caps it with “ friends but | 


few on earth, and therefore dear.”’ 
Strong friendships must be the growth of years, 
gradually strengthening with time: 


‘* Friendship is no plant of hasty growth, 
Though planted in esteem’s deep-fixed soil ; 
For gradual culture of kind intercourse 
Must bring it to perfection.” 


If we can count a few friends among the crowd 
of acquaintances we know, or even one on whom 
we can really depend, to whom we can go for 
advice, sure of being counseled for the best, being 
told of our faults and not flattered or praised unduly 
—then we may consider ourselves happy indeed, for 
we have found a jewel of great worth, and should 
study to preserve its beauty intact while our life 
lasts. 





| crept away to die alone. 





What hosts of friends, so-called, there are who crop 
up at every turn—rich friends, poor friends, clever 
friends, good-natured friends, agreeable friends, and 
the reverse; for some, while really friendly, hide their 
good intentions and feelings under a disagreeable 
manner. Who does not count among his or her ac- 
quaintances—1 am writing now of friends in the more 
general meaning of the word as intimate acquaint- 
ances, not in its closer and dearer meaning—the blunt 
man or woman, who, while really liking you and 
valuing your acquaintance, yet blurts out unpleasant 
truths; but only for your good, you know; treads on 
your moral corns with a persistency which, however 
salutary it may be in lowering your conceit or pride, 
is yet at the time far from pleasant. The agreeable 
friends are the precise opposite of this; they, far 
from wounding your feelings, rather err on the other 
side, and prophesy smooth things, have always some 
nicely turned words of encouragement and praise, 
even if, as you are probably inwardly aware, unde- 
served. As for rich friends, their name is legion ; 
but in times of adversity their friendship too often 
is found to have made itself wings and flown away, 
removing them completely from their poor friends. 
This is more especially seen in cases where reverses 
have happened, and the poor friend has dropped 
out of the race, disheartened and broken down, lost 
perhaps all he had, and having to begin the world 
afresh. ‘This is a good use of friendship’s worth, 


pathy if they have no other assistance to bestow. 
How often we hear the question asked, “ Where is 

?” and the answer, carelessly given, “ Can’t 
fancy; I have not seen him for ages.” Possibly the 
poor fellow has given up the race, virtually, gone 
under, perhaps at that very time struggling with 
dire poverty, and very likely he dies, broken-hearted, 
in some poor place, unknown, unbefriended. Only 
then, when they learn his fate, do those who knew 
him in other and happier times feel that they might 
have helped him, and assure each other that they 
would have done so directly if they had only known, 
poor fellow, what a state he was in. Why didn’t 
he write? Why didn’t he let them know in some 
way? and so on, And, of course, in saying so 
they are quite sincere; had they known he wanted 
help so urgently, they would have given it willingly, 
gladly; only they had no idea he was so badly off. 
The “ poor friend’’ had only, like the stricken deer, 
Is this an overdrawn 
stury? Alas! no; there are too many such cases. 
Now and then one crops up in the newspapers, and 
then, when it is too late, a great outcry is raised, 
only to be forgotten until] the next case stirs up the 
slumbering pity again. It is not that the feelings of 
humanity are dead; only in the hurry;skurry, the 
bustle, the blare of this nineteenth-century world of 
ours, we have not time to allow ourselves to think 
about others, and so we get selfish. Some poor 


| friends, though, do not lie down in despair, but 





pester their good-natured friends, and possibly this 
tends to close the hearts of many. There is no 
more hopeless case of misery, no greater depth of 
mean wretchedness possible, than the state of the 
man or woman who lives on friends’ kindness, and 
will not work for or help himself or herself. The 
worst of it is, that no amount of helping does such 
a one any good, or lifts the one assisted an atom out 
of the mire. A friend of this description, a man 
especially, is a trial indeed to human nature, and 
the question forces itself on his friends, Are we 
doing right in helping him any more? Is it any 
use spending our money for naught? Will he ever 
be less of an enemy to himself? And questions of 
a like nature. It is a difficult point to decide how 
far to go in such a case, or when to leave off helping 
one who cannot or will not help himself; so we 
leave our poor friends of this order, and glance at 
the good-natured type. 

Good-natured is too often a word applied to those 
of whom nothing else can be said. “Oh! She is 
so good-natured one cannot help liking her;’’ im- 
plying that other and more decided qualities she 
lacks. I once heard a lady say, “Call me what 
you like, only please don’t say I am good-natured. 
I detest that word, and consider that those who call 
me so think me little less than a fool.’’ And yet 
she was the very soul of good nature, always ready 
to perform a kind action for any one, even if 
it caused her individually a considerable amount of 
trouble. She combined with her good nature many 
other good qualities, so she need not have shrunk 
from the term. But too often, I grant, it is applied 
to those of whom but a slight opinion is held, and a 
good-natured person is more frequently turned into 


considered to be wanting in common sense; they 


listen to the troubles of all those who care to unbur- 
den themselves of their woes to a good listener; 


and their own originality becomes blotted out, they | 
have no opinions of their own, but form their ideas 


of things in general on those held by their friends. 
These are only extreme cases, but they are those on 


which the general estimation in the world of good- | 
natured friends is based. Viewed in the abstract, | 
good nature isa very necessary quality to possess. | 


Addison defines good nature “ as one of those bless- 
ings of a happy constitution which are implanted 
in a man at his birth, and which must necessarily be 
improved, but cannot possibly be introduced by the 


holding the quality in the estimation it really merits, 

not classing it as a mere ordinary mental qualifica- 

tion, as so many do. In fact, I think I had rather 

have the friendship of one good-natured person than 

half a dozen clever people, who in their desire to 

shine in the world too often do so at the expense of 
10* 
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their friends, and make sharp satirical remarks about 
them to their own particular circle. The good- 
natured friend is decidedly the most safe, for one 
may be sure that, in seeking to be brilliant, he will 
not expose to others the faults he sees in his friends, 
for nothing can really be more dangerous to our 
happiness than to make an intimate companion of 
one who is without discretion, as sooner or later 
mischief must come of such a friendship. “ A friend 
should bear his friend’s infirmities,’ and none are 
more capable of doing this than those who are good- 
natured, not weakly kind, and so blind to our faults, 
but who, while we are assured of their constant 
sympathy, have yet the courage to point out moral 
defects‘ when necessary. Such can, in times of 
trouble, be fully depended on, for their friendship is 
almost certain to prove faithful. 
E. J. 


The Use and Abuse of Fun.—What should 
we be without this gift to brighten our existence on 
our earthly pilgrimage? We call it a gift because 
we think the love of pure, innocent fun is a beau- 
tiful thing, and one calculated to effect much good 
in the world. A love of fun is most often found 
accompanied by a cheerful and lively disposition. 
We imagine no drearier state than that of an indi- 
vidual who during the whole of his life-time can 
obtain no fun or pleasure in the slightest degree, in 
his daily intercourse with his fellow-creatures. You 
often hear the remark, “Oh! he is dull; there is 
not the least appreciation of fun in him.” Such a 


| state is highly to be pitied, but rarely found, for 
| every person endowed with at least a common share 


| of common sense can and will appreciate a good 
ridicule than held up to admiration, and so it is that | 
those persons credited with this quality are generally | 


joke, provided that the laugh it occasions is good- 


natured, and not raised at his expense. In every 


| household in Christendom, surely everything would 
are kind to all alike, they smile on all, are ready to | 


look very flat, and daily duties be performed with 
less willingness and alacrity, did not fun take some 
part in the house element. Imagine a household 
that comprises among its members a sailor be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen. Is there a 


| being in the whole creation who more thoroughly 


enjoys fun in all its variety? From the eldest to 
the youngest member of the family, all are expected 
to take some share in the wonderful schemes during 
his short stay on land for plenty of fun and amuse- 
ment. And who is it that would grudge it him? 
Plenty of pure, innocent fun is as necessary to the 
growth of young ideas as fresh air and water, and 


| if not necessary, why should it be so universal ? 
process of education.” In chousing a friend myself, 
I should look on good nature as .a sine gud non, 


What would be the result if fun of all sorts and 
kinds were entirely denied to the younger part of 
creation? Conceive the effect of children between 
the ages of four and thirteen turned into premature 
little men and women, with no love of fun or merri- 
ment to brighten their unhappy little existence. 
What scene is more strongly impressed upon one’s 
mind in all its horrible reality than Charles Dickens’s 
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stern representation of life at Dotheboy’s hall? But, 





luckily, no such catastrophe as that so vividly por- | 


trayed is to be anticipated, or can ever come to pass, 
as long as no obstacles are thrown in the way of 
our children’s happy and innocent fun. Of course, 
it will be seen that in the foregoing words only one 
side of the question has been taken into consider- 
ation. It is a well-known fact that even of the 
best of things one can have too much. Even 
fun has its limit, and a more wearisome thing 
can scarcely be imagined than an individual who, 
at the most inappropriate times, cannot refrain from 
turning the most commonplace of conversation into 
fun and ridicule. This is certainly a great failing; | 
but of course there is a graver aspect under which | 
it can be regarded; namely, the love of ill-natured | 
fun. A laugh raised at the expense of a well- 

meaning person is highly injudicious, and in many | 
cases rarely forgotten. The turning into ridicule of | 
another person’s words and ideas is a most unchari- 

table and hurtful habit, which, when long forgotten 

by the speaker, rankles in the mind of the victim. 

There is nothing more disagreeable to a very sensi- 

titive nature than the fear of being made fun of and | 
turned into ridicule, and the very slightest inclina- 

tion toward this unchristianlike habit will cause the | 
victim of it such pain and shrinking that a less 
sensitive mind would scarcely deem possible. We | 
should be especially careful of these sensitive ones, | 
especially as one can never tell the harm a careless 
word leveled in mere jest may do. It rankles in 
the mind of the sensitive one, and gives a perni- 
cious precedent to the hearers of it. After all, this 
is a failing which happily is not general, and brings 
its own punishment; for those few who find real 
pleasure in giving pain to others by ill-natured and | 






| personal fun are rarely well spoken of, even by 


those who profess to see no harm in it. A sarcastic 


| person may have many admirers, but no real friends, 


as directly personal intercourse with them ceases, 
and when one’s back is turned, then one trembles 
for one’s own character. But this is a spiteful and 
uncharitable fun, only resorted to by those who, 
disgusted with and weary cf the world, can find con- 
solation in the endeavor to convert others to their 
opinion. There is one more abuse of fun which is 


| necessary only just to touch upon, and which, while 
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Some Remarks on the Late Mr. Diogenes.— 
There are two things—in fact three things—about 
my title that I question the propriety of. First, I 
question the propriety of the use of the word 
**late,”’ as applied to an existence that terminated 
some twenty-two hundred years ago and more. 
But, to tell the truth, I rather like the term, and it 
is one so common in post-mortem notices, that I am 
reluctant to allow a trifle of twenty-two centuries, | 
more or less, to interfere with its use, whether it be 
properly applicable or not. Besides, it rounds my 


| 


title rather prettily and it indicates becoming respect 
—which I am afraid I fail to wholly feel—for a 
personage who lived, cast his shadow, said some 
sharp and bitter things, got himself talked about, | 
and died, especially died; respect principally for 
his death. 


| 
| 
Besides, I want to say some unpleasant ! 








| him as Diogenes; no Mr. 


the love of pure and holy things exists, can never 


| become a habit—we mean the danger that one has 


to guard against of speaking in fun of sacred and 
holy things, or in any way bringing them into ridi- 
cule. It may be that, to a really witty person, 
the inclination to do this irreverent practice has to 


| be more carefully guarded against than to those 


whose sense of wit is less keen. If a witty speech 
or joke is on our lips which would turn into the 


| slightest fun or ridicule things only to be spoken or 


thought of with reverence, let the words remain 
unspoken—let the witty sentence be wasted—rather 
that be uttered, to fall, perhaps, on some untutored 
and wavering mind, and prove a stumbling-block in 
that mind for years and years after the words were 
uttered and forgotten. So much for the abuse of 
this gift. But, on the whole, much more can be 


| said for than against it; for, though it may prove a 


stumbling-block and “ occasion of falling” to some 
few, it is an undeniable blessing to those who, with 
a constant and ever-ready source of cheerfulness and 
fun, can make lighter daily trials and difficulties, 
and even afford to help a less hopeful brother or 
sister on his or her earthly journey. 


H.C. 





things about him, in spite of the maxim, “ De ° 
mortuis nil nisi bonum,’’ and a respectful title will 
be the alkali to neutralize any excessive acidity of 
my subsequent remarks. So “late’’ let it be. 

Much the same reasoning applies to the title of 
** Mr.” prefixed to his name. 
to apply it. 


It is not customary 
Cyclopedias and histories speak of 
But is there not an 
element of familiarity in this of questionable pro- 


| priety, in the case of a personal stranger? As if we 


should say Tom, Dick, or Harry? How much 


more respectful Mr. Thomas, Mr. Richard, Mr. 
Henry? 

Then, too, I consider the fact of his being 
defunct, and, whatever my ideas of propriety might 
be if he were living, I think I should *“ Mr.” him 
dead. 
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True, if I took counsel only from my estimate of | 


him living, I should, quite likely, use the rather 
contemptuous title of Old Diogenes, or Diogenes 
the Growler, or Vagrant or Tramp Diogenes, or I 
might, if it were only in taste, call him Diogenes 
the Fool; but there are apparent objections to the 
use of any of these terms in my title. 
may want to say just about these things, or some- 
thing very much like them, afterward, and I know 
of no reason why I should be put to the pain of 
repeating them. So “ Mr.” it shall be. 

The third question touches the propriety of any 
title at all. I am more in doubt about that than 
any of the others. But the objection to a title, in 
my mind, really goes to the extent of my article; 
and, to tell the truth, 1am not quite prepared not 
to write. I want to run my pole through the lava 
crust that has been hardening for some centuries, 
down into the accumulation beneath, and to watch 
the puffs of smoke and the sulphurous flicker that 
follow its withdrawal. 

So, on the whole, I think it best to write, and 
to write under the title I have chosen. Let that 
end all questioning, then. What I have written I 
have written. 

So much as to title. What as to subject? This: 
He lived, curled himself in his tub, burrowed in 
the hot sand, said some ‘‘ smart” things, did many 
foolish things, insulted people, acted the boor, told 
unpalatable truths, was stared at, talked about, 
called philosopher, grew old, died — somewhere 
about twenty-two or twenty-three hundred years 
ago. ‘ 

Exactness is not quite possible—not necessary, 
perhaps, but it is believed that he was born about 
four hundred and twelve years before Christ, and 


Christ. Into these years he crowded a good deal 
of acerbity, cynicism, scolding, caustic wit, in 
which these were the most prominent characteristics 
for which he is indeed chiefly known, 

Possibly the fact that his father, who was a 
banker, was convicted of adulterating the coinage, 
that he shared in the disgrace, if not in the crime, 


may have had much to do in stimulating and | 


developing a naturally cynical and misanthropic 
disposition, 
Whether or not he was implicated, on the dis- 


covery of the crime he left his native country, | 
There | 
he turned up as an applicant to Antisthenes, the | 
founder of the Cynic school of philosophy, for | 


Pontus, in Asia Minor, and sought Athens. 


instruction. 
His reception was not cordial, for the cynic boor 
drove him from the door with his staff. His answer 


to this indignity showed more determination than | 


modesty. Some good sense, too, perhaps. 

“Strike !’? he said; “ you cannot find a stick so 
hard as to compel me to go away while you ‘speak 
that which I wish to hear.” 


Then, too, I | 





| or under the portico of some building. 


| able. 


So he entered, a cynic, disciple of the most cele- 
brated cynic philosopher of Athens. Apt scholar 


| in that school of philosophy—philosophy of a sneer 


—so apt, indeed, that his fame eclipsed that of his 
master. 

To be a sneerer, to seek reputation by the curl of 
the lip, to be a boor, churl, street loafer, despiser of 


| conventionalities and proprieties, an offender against 


decency, an utterer of waspish sayings, to speak 
from bitterness and hate, and not from love, to 


| wound with unkind words, not to heal with kind- 


ness—what an object in life! 
teach and to be taught! 

Witness this indecency of an old man, the cynic 
graduate of many years. It is related that when 
Plato was giving a magnificent dinner to some 
friends, this alumnus, of the cynic school entered 
unbidden, and, stamping with his dirty feet on the 
carpets, exclaimed : ‘ 

‘¢ Thus I trample on the pride of Plato!” 

Indecency! Had he lived in this day, how fitly 
and how certainly would this philosopher have 
graced a station-house! Who is not familiar with 


What lessons to 


the story of his searching the streets of Athens at 


midday, with a lighted candle, for an honest man! 

This is the eccentricity of a fool, not the wisdom 
of a philosopher. Imagine some noted man of 
Boston or New York doing the same to-day, and 
you have Diogenes again; but what do you call it, 
wisdom or idiocy, or an insane desire to draw atten- 
tion and to be talked about ? 

Let the lighted candle shine within, O fool 
philosopher, and it may show you, in the fugitive 
from Pontus, not that which with acted cynicism 


| you profess to seek, an honest man, but an impairer 
| of the coin, a criminal. 
died three hundred and twenty-three years before | 


This, too, is the philosopher-boor—more properly, 
simply, boor. In the streets of Athens he called 
aloud, “‘ Approach all men!” When the citizens 


| drew near, he beat them back with a stick, exclaim- 
| ing, “I called for men!” 


Imagine, as before, a noted man of to-day doing 
the same, and what do you think of it? Would 
you not call him boor, and something else? It is 
popular belief that he carried a tub about with him, 
in which he spent much of the time, sleeping in it 
Whether 
this be true or not, it is eccentric enough and foolish 
enough to be true certainly of no one but this 
vagrant philosopher. Evidently the vagrant laws 
of Athens were not enforced, or there were none. 
Yet, with all his folly, his wit was sometimes admir- 
Take this for example: Being asked which 


| is the most dangerous animal, he answered : 


“Of wild animals, the slanderer; of tame, the 
flatterer.”’ 

Then, too, the practical answer which he gave to 
Plato’s definition of man, as a two-legged animal 
without feathers, Every one knows the story of 


| his plucking a fowl and throwing it among Plato’s 
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scholars, with the remark, “* Behold one of Plato’s 
men.” 

One admires, too, in some instances, his personal 
independence, and disregard of circumstance. Take 
the two following instances, for example. On a 
certain voyage he was captured by pirates, and 
afterward sold as a slave. While waiting a pur- 
chaser, in public market, he was asked what he 
could do. His answer was that he knew how to 
govern ien, and bade the crier ask, “‘ Who wants 
to buy a master ?” 

The next instance is his interview with Alexander 
the Great, not sufficiently authenticated, perhaps, 
but given as popularly related. There is a flavor of 
democracy and independence about it that we half 
like, in spite of its boorishness. 

It was at Corinth that Alexander met the philoso- 
pher, ragged, and basking in the sun beside his tub. 
The plaudits of the people were ringing in the con- 
queror’s ears, but the cynic sat in his rags, indiffer- 
ent. Alexander was impressed with the indifference 
of this one man of all Corinth, and said to him 
impressively, ‘I am Alexander!” The response 
was ready, “And I am Diogenes!” Alexander 
was so pleased with his haughty independence, that 
he desired him to ask a favor. 

“That you will not stand between me and the 
sun,” was the only favor he would ask. Itis said 
that Alexander was so impressed with the sublimity 
of his indifference that he exclaimed, “ If I were 
not Alexander, I would be Diogenes!” 

Altogether, from the first accounts we have of 
him, till his death, at about the age of ninety years, 
we find him a hermit among men, with them, yet 
not of them, apart from them, with the fool element 
so predominant in his character that one cannot 
help characterizing him by it, with few, very few, 
and yet a few elements of the philosopher—full of 
caustic wit and biting sarcasm—full of gall too; 
always cynical, misanthropic, a growler, grumbler, 
snarler—at odds with mankind, insensible to insult, 
unmoved by majesty, a ragged, haughty democrat, 
equal of the King of Macedon, his life has in it 
somewhat that is admirable, more that is detestable, 
yet more that is curious. 

Eliminate his tub, and a half dozen, or perhaps a 
dozen, sentences of his caustic, epigrammatic wit, 
and what is there, after all, left for history, of a 
name that has been handed down through twenty- 
two centuries ! 


et} 


One of the Heroes.—It was yesterday that I 
heard the little story. I was visiting the daughter 
of an ex-army surgeon, and he was reading aloud 
to us, after tea, an extract from one of Walter 
Scott’s letters to James Ballantyne: 

**T remember asking my old friend Invernanyle, 
one of the bravest Highlanders who ever wore 
philebeg, a very childish question—what he thought 
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when he first went into battle. He told me, with 
great zaiveté, he would have given any man a 
thousand marks to insure that he would not 7” awa. 
This was the feeling of a brave man.”’ 

The doctor laid down the newspaper from which he 
had been reading, and said there seemed to be a 
kind of fear that was purely physical,—nervous,— 
that had nothing to do with the soul. 

“Tt has been shown by brave men,” he said. 
“It is related of Frederick the Great, that at one of 
his early battles, the first, perhaps, he behaved like 
one half-demented. 

** Look at me,” a burly giant said to a little fellow 
by his side, who was all in a quiver, as they were 
going into battle. ‘ Look at me; I’m not afraid!” 

“Yes,’”’ said the little man; “if you were half 
as scared as I am, you would run like the devil.” 

You see the point ? 

Courage pertains to the moral nature. We can’t 
measure its quality and its quantity by the absence 
or the presence of blanched cheek and trembling 
limb. There is no doubt that in the thunder and 
confusion of battle many a stout heart has been 
ran away with by scared legs. I knew such a case 
in the army. The man was a private in the Twenty- 
third Ohio Infantry, President Hayes's regiment. 
When the regiment first came under fire, this man, 
whom I will call Jones, ran seven miles to escape 
the battle, and there is no telling how much further 
he would have run if he hadn’t been stopped. 

I never pitied another fellow as I did Jones; he 
was so ashamed of himself. From that time the 
great concern of his life seemed to be that he 
might never be in the way of another such disgrace. 
There was no work that he would not do to escape 
the regular soldier’s detail, the most disagreeable 
and revolting police duty; anything to keep out of 
anengagement. He was not afraid of getting killed, 
he was afraid of running away from fire. 

After awhile I got him attached to the hospital 
corps. He at once recognized his element, and I 
never saw so happy a fellow. He was faithful, 
industrious, alert, wiiling—a veritable treasure to 
me. He was a capital forager, especially during 
campaigns; wonderfully enterprising and successful 
in that capacity. He would wander off beyond the 
lines alone, and would be absent all day, perhaps. 
But he was certain to bring back something—vege- 
tables and chickens, sometimes squirrels and rabbits. 
I remember him coming in to hospital, one night, 
with a great lot of milk-cans—a dozen, perhaps,— 
slung over his shoulder. He had milked all the 
cows that he had encountered in the woods and 
pastures. 

I could generally cheer up the sick-room by tell- 
ing the boys that Junes was out foraging. They 
knew that meant improved fare. I used totell Jones 
that he was in greater peril in these lonely foragings 
than in a sharp battle. Ile knew that well enough. 
He knew that any man or woman on whose lands 


he might be found trespassing would feel as little 
compunction in shooting him down as the herdsman 
feels for the sheep-killing dog. 

There did come, at length, to this tireless and 
successful freebooter the last foraging time. Some 
of our scouts found him on the outskirts of a little 
village with a bullet-hole in his breast, and a label 
pinned to his coat; and over the face his hat, with 
some cock’s feathers stuck in fora plume. I saw 
the writing, for the scouts brought him in to me 
after dusk. It was scrawled with pencil, on a 
ragged scrap of dirty paper, “ Thus perish all 
chicken-thieves !”’ 

He had been ingloriously caught in the act. I 
can’t tell you how sorry I felt about the kind of 
death that had befallen him. I asked the scouts 
and others present not to say anything in camp 
about the paper and the cock’s-feather plume. I 
hardly know why I did this, for I couldn’t have had 
a reasonable hope of hiding the particulars. 

But the very next day there was an engagement. 
When the list of killed was sent up, Jones’s name 
was on it. Again I cautioned the scouts to keep 
quiet, and I don’t believe the facts ever got out. 
Ten years after the war I was in Cleveland, Ohio. 
I was walking along Superior street, when I saw a 
tall man with a cane, and a limp in his walk, 
coming toward me. In another minute I saw that 
it was my old army friend Hastings—General Rus- 
sell Hastings, you know, who married President 
Hayes’s neice, at the White House. When we had 
squeezed each others hands, he asked if I had 
seen the monument of the Twenty-third ? 

Hastings belonged to the Twenty-third himself, 
and in a gallant feat of arms came near having his 
own name enrolled with the regiment’s heroic dead. 
I said I had not seen the monument; he called a 
carriage, and we were driven to the cemetery. 

There, on the beautiful marble plinth which com- 
memorates the heroes of the Twenty-third O. V. I., 
in the list of those killed in battle, among many 
others that I remembered, I read the name of my 
humble helper Jones. 

“This man,” I said, pointing to his name, “I 
recall more vividly than any on this list,” and my 
thought went back to the army hospital, whose sick 
and wounded he had so helped to refresh with 
faithful heart and hand. 

I was glad to read his name in the Roll of Honor. 
It deserved to be there, for though he was not 
killed in battle, he served faithfully as any in the 
long list. 

S. W. K. 


A good story is told of an agent who traveled on 
commission for a firm of tombstone manufacturers. 
Expressions of monumental grief in iron, in» mar- 
ble, in wood, even in vulcanite and paper, had he; 
urns, cherubs, wreaths, columns, willows, angels, 
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mausoleum which tearless regret might raise to the 
golden memory of a self-made millionaire, to the 
small flat cake, devoid of cross or ornament, des- 
tined to map out the ashes of a Quaker’s child. Not 
that he carried *‘ stock’? with him ; but he had elabo- 
rate drawings and designs, with prices specified un- 
derneath, from which the customers could make 
their selection, according to their taste, means, or 
depth of woe. Orders were scarce, however; ‘custom- 
ers were few, and disinclined to launch out boldly 
in their speculations in this peculiar form of art. 
Americans are a practical people, and a gravestone 
can hardly be looked upon as a good investment 
for capital, from a business point of view. Times 
were beginning to get hard with the poor agent; 
so that when he one day overheard somebody talk- 
ing of a farmer in an outlaying district who had re- 
cently lost his wife, he pricked up his ears, and lost 
no time in repairing tu the vicinity indicated. A 
long journey it was, and a rough one; and when he 
had accomplished the eleven miles which he be- 
lieved would have brought him to his destination, it 
was only to be told that he had been misinformed, 
and that his quarry resided seven miles off, in 
another direction. So he tramped the balance of 
his journey, eighteen solid miles in all, over 
broken ground, half-made roads, and plowed fields. 
When he arrived at the farm-house, he found that 
the farmer was at work on another part of the estate 
—one mile more; so he decided that he must not 
wait for him at the house, or he would fail to reach 
lhe nearest town before nightfall. At length he ran 
the bereaved husbandman to earth—literally to 
earth, for he was discovered in a most secluded spot, 
in company with several laborers, all very busy with 
their spades. To the “boss’’ our agent made ad- 
vances with all the speed his weary limbs would 
allow, commencing to explain the nature of his 
errand, while unfolding his prospectus, by saying that 
he regretted to hearthe farmer had lately lost his 
wife, and offering a few well-chosen words of con- 
dolence thereon. The object of his sympathy 
thanked him civilly enough, though not without a 
slight manifestation of surprise and annoyance. 
Yes; it was quite true, he said; he ad lost his 
wife—in fact, she had bolted with another man 
some six weeks before! Here followed sundry 
hearty expressions on the part of the bereaved hus- 


| band respecting his wishes for the future welfare of 


“the pair of ’em,”’ which the commission agent did 
not wait to hear in detail. 


Strange Dreams.—Among the strange forces of 
nature as yet subtly hidden from the understanding 
of man, one of the most mysterious is occasionally 
exemplified by prophetic dreams, which startle and 


| frighten us at the time, but, baffling all explanation, 
| leave tl:e basic principles upon which they must rest 
| as much within the realm of the unknown as ever 


pillars—cenotaphs in every style, from the florid } before. 
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Yet there always exists about such manifestations 
a weird interest that is not unnaturally aroused in 
the heart of any who may hear or know of the oc- 
currence, and it is to such interest that this simple 
record of a few strange dreams appeals, 

Not long since there lived in the town of O 
one Herbert Atkins, a man of family and years, a 
passenger conductor upon a line of railroad run- 
ning through his home. For years he had been 
thus employed, and as time drew on he found his 
eyesight failing him, until at last he was forced to 
purchase and wear a pair of spectacles. He chose 
these rather than eye-glasses on account of the 
greater security with which he could wear them 
upon his train, the latter being easily joggled from 
their seat aside his nose, while the former were more 
firmly held by their long curved bows. 

Notwithstanding this precaution, however, in the 
course of a year he lost three pairs of spectacles, 
either by dropping them from his hand or having 
them carelessly knocked, blown, or jarred from his 
face while the train was in motion; and when, one 
windy day, the fourth pair were whisked from his 
head, he determined not to endure the loss, but to re- 
turn during the afternoon by the “ up freight’? and 
search for the missing articles; which he did. 

But to no purpose. Three times he spent his 
hours of rest in carefully examining the neighbor- 





his loss occurred, but without success; and worried 
and vexed he retired upon the night of the third 
day so filled with thoughts of his missing glasses 
that when he slept he dreamed upon the same sub- 
ject, and even in his rest he was still searching for 
the lost spectacles. 

He dreamed that he stood by the side of the 
track, that just before him across the ditch lay an 
overturned stump, and that upon examining the 
stump, in one of the crevices of its roots, safe and 
sound, he discovered the missing articles. His suc- 
cess so excited him that he awoke. After rumina- 
ting upon the matter for a,time, he fell asleep and 
the dream was again repeated. 

When day broke, conductor Atkins told his good 
wife the story of his night vision, and, urged by her, 
promised to devote that, the fourth afternoon, to a 
final search for his lost glasses. 

He did so, and, strange as it may seem, found 
them hidden, just as in his dream, among the roots 
of an old stump not ten rods distant from the road. 
Iie wears them to-day, and the story as I have 


given it came to me from his own lips. Explana- 
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Grandfather had never known nor heard of Miss 
Wrentham until within a month. Our own ac- 
quaintance with her was less than a year old, and 
yet he told her this: That she had been engaged, 
when a maid of sixteen, to John Edmunstone, that 
they had quarreled, that her lover had left her and 
sailed to France, where he was wounded in a duel 
and afterward married. All of which was entirely 
new both to my sister and myself, as well as to 
grandfather, and yet all of which was strictly true. 
Even to the name of the boyish lover of fifteen years 
before, the dream had been accurate. What secret 
power had touched the poor old man and gifted his 
sleeping thoughts with almost supernatural power ? 
Carl Tompson, a musician of New York, had sent 
his family up the Hudson for the summer, he re- 
maining alone at their city residence. Once or 
twice each week he heard from them, and all was 
well, when one Friday night he suddenly awoke 
from a sound sleep, startled by a cry that sounded 
like the voice of his eldest son. Recovering his 
coolness a moment later, he dismissed the strange 
idea as one of the vagaries of the darkness, and was 


| soon asleep again, when a second time he was 


aroused by the same sound mingled with the rush of 
waters. Thoroughly alarmed now, he strove to re- 


| main awake until morning, but after a time sleep 


| again overcame him and a third time the horrible 
hood of the spot where the train had been when 


nightmare, if such it might be called, rang its 
frightful knell in his ears—the cry, the waters, and 
now the flapping of a sail and the creaking of oars. 
In a cold tremor the father arose, dressed himself, 
and hastened to a telegraph station, intending to send 
a dispatch of inquiry to his family, when, as he en- 
tered the office, the operator, who knew him, handed 
him a message that moment received, and he read 


| how his eldest son had drifted all night upon a cap- 





tion he had none. 

Grandfather Parmly was ninety-two years old 
when one morning he called my sister's friend, | 
Nellie Wrentham, into his room after breakfast, told | 
her a dream which had come to puzzle his brain the 
night before, and asked her to unravel it for him. 
And when she repeated the story to us it was even 
more weird than the tale of the lost spectacles. 





sized sail-boat in the river,and had only been saved 
by a chance skiff that in passing had picked him up 
that morning. 

What strange agency carried the cry of the half- 
drowned boy more than a hundred miles to his 
sleeping father’s ears ? 

A single case of personal experience will com- 
plete my list of unaccountable dreams. 

In the summer of 1873 I was encamped near 
Cranberry Lake, in the Adirondack region, enjoying 
a season of excellent trout fishing. At that time 
my brother was a civil engineer employed in Colo- 
rado. One night asI slept in my blanket before the 
camp-fire I dreamed that my far-away brother was 
present and told me of a most advantageous offer 
which had been made to him by a new railroad com- 


| pany to locate their line through the San Juan region, 


and that he desired my advice as to whether to 
accept the same. And I further dreamed that I so 


strongly objected to his acceptance of the offer, 
urging upon him the dangerous nature of the service 
in a country filled with hostile Indians, that he agreed 
Then I awoke. 


with me to refuse the same. 
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The dream did not greatly surprise me, although ] 
I told it to my companions the next morning as a | 
strange fancy, but five weeks later I received a iet- 
ter from my brother, which recalled itto my mind. | 

He wrote me that he had been offered the com. | 
mand of a railroad survey party through the San 
Juan country, that he had thought favorably of | 
accepting the same, but dreaming one night that I 
was opposed to it, and advised against it, and being | 
much impressed by the dream, he declined the com- | 
mand, And he further wrote that the engineer who | 
finally went was massacred with all his party by the | 
Indians within two weeks after he left Denver. 

Our dreams had saved my brother’s life. 

I do not pretend to explain the vagaries of the | 
brain detailed above, nor do I believe the theory 
yet exists that can satisfactorily do so; we cannot 
explain, we do net understand, but if the time ever 
comes to any of us when we may profit by stray 
glimpses of this yet unknown field, let us take the 
good unquestioningly. The great mystery will be 
surely solved by and by. 

F. E. 


Too DEAR FOR THE WHISTLE. 


In ancient Greece, a scolding wife, 
The torment of her husband’s life, 


Gave up the ghost one lucky day. 
The widower made small delay ; 


Among the handsome girls of Greece, 
Determined now to live in peace, 


He found a fair one, but a mute. 
In pantomime he pressed his suit, 


And thanked the stars that ruled his life 
For giving him a silent wife. 


She brought him peace, but nothing more ; 
Her blessed silence proved a bore ; 


And then to mighty Jove he cried, 
«If once her tongue can be untied, 


I vow to thee one-half the gold 
That my ancestral coffers hold.” 


Jove wrought a miracle that day, 
And gave the woman’s tongue full play. 


The second wife out-talked the first, 
And bitterly her husband cursed 


The vow that took one-half his gold 
To pay his bill fur being sold. 


Again he raised his piteous cry 
To Jove upon Olympus high. 





*« Make her, O Jove, her tongue to hold, 
And take what’s left of all my gold.” 


“ Nay, nay! ”’ said Jove, ** that can’t be done; 
I’ve loosed her tongue, now let it run. 


The whistle you so pretty thought 
I must confess was dearly bought; 


But even Jove, with all his train, 
A woman’s tongue cannot restrain.” 


E. L. B. 


There never was a more pronounced movement 
in nomenclature than that of the Puritans. They 
resolved to throw off all semblance of the world or 
acquaintunce with worldly things. So they rushed 
to the other extreme, and although many of them 
were very brave and noble men, they exposed them- 
selves to ridicule by their fantastic choice of names. 
Such names as Mr. Praise-God- Barebones, Sergeant 
Zerubbabel Grace, and Swear-not-at-all Ireton were 
calculated to excite the risible faculties of the Cava- 
liers; while there was something even still more 
ludicrous in such long-sounding typical titles as Hew- 
Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lord Robison, Glory-be- 
to-God Pennyman, and Obadiah-bind-their-king-in- 
chains-and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron Needham. 
The Rev. Charles W. Bardsley recently published 
an amusing work on the “ Curiosities of Puritan 
Nomenclature,” citing some very singular examples 
thereof. For instance, we find that one Mr. Hop- 
kinson, of Salehurst, christened three of his daugh- 
ters Persis, Renewed, and Safe-on-high, respectively ; 
while Mr. Thomas Heley, preacher of Warbleton, 
gave to four of his own offsprings the names of 
Muchemercye, Increased, Sin-denie, and Fear-not. 
“ For half a century Wuarbleton was, in the names 
of its parishioners, a complete exegesis of justifica- 
tion by faith withcut the deeds of law. Sorry-for- 
sin Coupard was a peripatetic exhortation to repen- 
tance, and No-merit Vynall was a standing denun- 
ciation of works.” Coming to “ grace names,”’ Mr. 
Bardsley notes that Sir Thomas Carew, speaker of 
the Ilouse of Commons in James’s and Charles’s 
reigns, had a wife, Temperance, and four daughters, 
Patience, Temperance, Silence, and Prudence. In 
the year 1758 the death of the Rev. Experience 
Mayhew is recorded, and the baptism of more than 
one Diligence, Obedience, Perseverance, Confidence, 
and Victory. Humiliation was a favorite Christian 
name with some families, though its bearers were 
probably not always so humble as some who have 
born the surname of Pride. Preserved was another 
favorite name, and it is stated that a boy who was 


.washed ashore on the New Jersey coast was named 


Preserved Fish—a name which he lived to bear with 
distinction, In 1611 there was baptized at St. 
Helen’s, Bishopgate, a child to whom was given the 
name of Jub-raked-out-of-the-ashes, Another curi- 
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ous name was Cherubim Diball, but upon this Mr. | when he rather enigmatically replied that he was 


Bardsley remarks that it was not more singular than 
many another. ‘In 1678 Seraphim Marketman is 
referred to in the last testament of John Kirk. But 
was it gratitude after all? We have all heard of the 
wretched father who would persist in having the 
twins his wife presented to him christened by the 
names of Cherubim and Seraphim, on the ground 
that they ‘continually do cry.’ Perhaps Cherubim 
Diball and Seraphim Marketman made noise enough 
for two.”” Two other singular Puritan names may 
be mentioned; namely, Stand-fast-on-high Stringer, 
of Crowhurst, and Search-the-Scriptures Moreton, 
of Salehurst. But we must leave this interesting 
branch of our subject, merely remarking that, al- 
though, as we have said, this grotesque Puritan 
nomenclature has died out, there are still some cur- 
ious names to be occasionally met with. 


Amusing Trifles.—We do not know whether 
the recipient of the following letter felt amused 
or enraged on reading it. It was written by a 
Buckinghamshire, Eng., farmer to a distinguished 
scientific agriculturist, to whom he felt under obliga- 
tion for introducing a variety of swine. 

“* RESPECTED Sir: I went yesterday to the fair at 
A——. I found several pigs of your species, There 
was a great variety of beasts; and I was greatly 
astonished at not seeing you there.” We must 
imagine this to have been written in an off-hand 
manner, and without much consideration; as also 
another, by an illiterate farmer, wishing to enter 
some animals at an agricultural exhibition, when he 
wrote as follows to the secretary of the society: 
‘*Enter me also for a jackass. I have no doubt 
whatever of gaining a prize.” 

Many an amusing mistake has been made by 
people hard of hearing. We are told that a certain 
Dean of Ely was once at a dinner, when just as the 
‘ cloth was removed, the subject of discourse hap- 
pened to be that of extiaordinary mortality among 
lawyers. ‘ We have lost,” said a gentleman, “ not 
less than seven eminent barristers in as many 
months.’”’ The dean, who was very deaf, rose just 
at the conclusion of these remarks, and gave the 
company grace: “ For this and every other mercy 
make us devoutly thankful.”’? On another occasion, 
at a military dinner in Ireland, the following was 
on the toast-list: ** May the man who has lost one 
eye in the glorious service of his beloved country, 
never see distress with the other.”” But the person 
whose duty it was to read the toast, accidentally 
omitted the important word “ distress,” which com- 
pletely changed the sentiment, and caused no end 
of merriment at the blunder. 

Another instance may be quoted, if only to show 
how careful people should be in expressing them- 
selves on public occasions, A church had been 
erected, when a dinner was given, at the conclusion 
of which the health of the builder was proposed, 








“more fitted for the scaffold than for public speak- 
ing” 

Occasionally we receive gratuitous information 
which is not strictly to be depended on. A person 
overheard two countrymen, who were observing a 
naturalist in a field collecting insects, say one to the 
other, “* What’s that fellow doing, John?” “ Why, 
he’s a naturalist.” ‘* What’s that?” ‘* Why, one 
who catches gnats, to be sure.” 

On a level with these intelligent rustics was Pat, 
who, as a raw recruit, was asked by his officer, 
‘*What’s your height?” ‘ Why, the man that 
measured me,”’ said Pat, “told me it was five feet 
ten or five feet five; Iam not exactly sure which ; 
but it was either one or the other.” 

On the other hand, some mistakes, though amus- 
ing, are not altogether complimentary. Few, for 
instance, would care to endorse an observation 
which fell from the lips of a gentleman, after gazing 
some time at the skeleton of a donkey, and admir- 
ing and wondering at the structure of that despised 
animal. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ we are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” 

Equally as good was that of the greenhorn who 
at a menagerie was particularly interested in a 
baboon. Several persons were present, one of 
whom expressed the opinion that it was a lower 
order of the human species. This so nettled the 
countryman, that he immediately exciaimed, con- 
temptuously, “ Pooh, pooh! he’s no more human 
species than we be.” 

We must yield the palm to Ireland, however, in 
the well-known reply given by an Irish gentleman, 
who called on an eminent singing-master to inquire 
his terms. “I charge two guineas for the first 
lesson; but only one guinea for as many as you 
please afterward.’’ ‘Oh, bother the first lesson 
then,” said the other; “let us begin at once with 
the second.” 

Another native of the Green Isle exhibited an 
equal comprehension of economic possibilities when 
he went to have his banns of marriage proclaimed. 
In answer to his inquiry as to the cost, the registrar 
told him that the fee for being proclaimed in one 
day was ten shillings; for two proclamations, it was 
five shillings; and for three times, it was half a 
crown. ‘ Bedad,” said the Irishman, “but that’s 
an illigint arrangement. You can just go on pro- 
claiming me and Biddy till there’s nothing to pay 
at all.” 


A loving wish, but not likely to be duly appre- 
ciated after a moment’s thought, was that made 
in answer to the son of a fond father, who, when 
going to war, promised to bring home the head of 
anenemy. ‘I should be glad,’’ quoth the parent, 
“to see you come home without a head, provided 
you come safe.”’ 


